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Use the 


EDISON STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater certainty in mine 


| 


production. Use Edison Batteries 


in in | 
Mine Battery 
Lamps Motors 


There’s a big advantage 
» steel-and-ir -on- ‘ 
The stecl-andiren con in using the steel-and-iron 
Edison Battery. Then you 


struction of the Edison Bat- 


tery gives great durability to can depend on your storage . 
the Edison Mine Lamp. It battery locomotives for 3 
stands up in service. It The only stevage steady, reliable service, day 
gives ample, unfailing light. battery with any in and day out. You can : 
depend on freedom from 4 
Successful use has made the iron or steel in : : 
Edi trouble. You can be as- 

ison the ectric tts construction 
P sured of greatest production 

TICE or etements. 

Mine Lamp of America. t at lowest cost. 

Ask for Bulletin 300-N Bulletin 608-N on request 


Edison Storage Battery Company 


Factory and Main Office, Orange, N. J. | 
DISTRIBUTORS IN 
Seattle 
New York Boston Detroit Chicago Cleveland Atlanta ; 
Philadelphia. Pittebureh Buflelo How Raven” 


General Distributors of Edison Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Sen Francisco Los Angeles 


Joplin Lima New York Melbourne 
Scranton Seattle Wallace Santiago Houghton Johannesburg 
El Paso Duluth Salt Lake City Butte Birmingham Mexico City 


Tronoto, Ont. 


“The Waugh Way Wins”’ 


Wet or Dry? 
THE new Waugh “Nineties” are built both 


ways so you can take your choice; one is 
an auger, one a wet rock drill and one a dry 


rock drill. 


WHATEVER the conditions in your mine, one of these 
remarkable little drills will just fit them and it will do every- 
thing that could possibly be required of a small, light drill, 
and do it faster and better than it has ever been done before. 


BETTER get in touch with the nearest Waugh branch 


office today and get a copy of our “Ninety” booklet. It 
will interest you. 


Denver, Colorado 


Canadian Rock Drill Company, Limited 


Sole Agents in Canada 
Cobalt, Ont. 


Nelson, B. C. Vancouver, B. C. 
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AERO BRAND 
CYANIDE 


Economical: Low delivered cost, ease of handling this 
flaky product, and reduced time required for settling and 
filtering solutions (due to coagulating effect on slimes) 
result in large savings in the course of a year. 


Efficient: Aero Brand Cyanide is being used success- 
fully on the widest variety of gold and silver ores, from 
the simplest to the most complex, with extraction effi- 
ciencies equal to the highest. 


Dependable: Shipments of Aero Brand Cyanide have 
always been made promptly, as needed, without disap- 
pointment to a customer in four ‘years. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


511 FIFTH AVENUE ove NEW YORK 
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Mine Cars 


Hyatt Roller Bear ings far Coal 


Bearings 


“Hyatt BEARINGS. 
Power Saving Ideal Lubricating Durable | 


Hivart Rasex Bearine Co New : 


COAL MEINE CAR BEARINGS 


dering 


SIGN YOUR NAME AND MAIL THE PAGE TO US 


Sign your name and address in We have just issued a new and revised Mine Car Bearing bulletin, containing: 
the blank space below, tear out 


the page, mail it to us,and you 16 Pages of interesting and valuable facts relative to the 
will get a bulletin containing 

engineering data that will be of economies in mine haulage made possible by the use of 
value to you. Hyatt Roller Bearings. 


Designs of 19 prominent mine car manufacturers showing 
Hyatt Roller Bearings applied in mine car wheels, inside 
boxes and outside boxes. 


Tests—Complete results of tests made at Carbondale, Pa., 
and Greensburg, Pa., to determine saving in draw bar pull 
resulting from the use of Hyatt Roller Bearings. Picture 
and description of the famous Hyatt dynamometer car. 


A List of Manufacturers who build Hyatt equipped 
mine cars and who will be glad to quote you on your re- 
quirements. 


A List of Satisfied Users of Hyatt Equipment in all 
parts of the country. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 


INDUSTRIAL BEARINGS DIVISION 
New York, N. Y. 
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eyner Ingersoll No. 248 Rock Drills 


Leyner Ingersoll No. 248 Rock Drills show their good points under- 
ground at the working face and in the office in the cost records. 
They drill rock rapidly and efficiently and stay on the job, requir- 
ing a minimum of repairs. 


Even more than the excellent records of fast drilling and low upkee 
cost—new and repeat orders testify to the Leyner Ingersoll No. 248’s 
unqualified success. 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY 


11 Broadway, New York 
165 Queen Victoria St., London, E. C. 4 


Ingersoll-Ran 


96-LI 


»l0764 
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54x24" Garfield Roll Two Stage Volute Centrifugal Pump Superior Jaw Crusher 


You should know— 


OU can find out for yourself—or cash in on the 
accumulated experience of those that have already ) 
q 


investigated and were satisfied. 


The ability of Worthington equipment to satisfy the 
most exacting requirements of the mining field has F 
been long recognized by the leading mining organi- 
zations. Their independent investigations have led 
them to a tommon conclusion—that Worthington 
mining machinery is a good investment for economical F 
production on a large or small scale. 


No matter how unusual your conditions, the { 
Worthington Power and Mining Works at Cudahy, 
Wisconsin, have the type and’ size of machinery to 
satisfy it. There, Worthington build crushers, rolls, 
converters, conveyers and a full line of auxiliary min- 
ing apparatus. 


Other works of the Worthington Pump and Machin- 
ery Corporation specialize in the manufacture of oil 
engines, condensing equipment and pumping machinery | 
for the mine power plant. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION ‘ 
Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York City 
Branch Offices in 24 Large Cities 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Epping-Carpenter, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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Wcane Works, Holyoke, Mass. Hazleton Works, 
Blake & Knowles Works ez ee i —™ Hazleton, Pa. Gas Engine Works, Cudahy, Wis. 
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7' x10" Tube Mill— Direct Motor Driven 


Superior McCully 
Gyratory Crusher 
Oiling System 
“Superior” lubrication is force-feed by 
means of spur geared oil pump under 
constant head of oil, positively delivering 
ample supply at all times to eccentric 
bearing and gearing. This force-feed 
cannot be compared with systems using 
plunger pump and check valves which 
are often unreliable. 


. { + 
| ee Double Suction Volute Pump Direct Connected Air Compressor 
4 
J 
X\j 
f 
“ft 
‘ ‘ A 
& 
| Deane Works, Holyoke, Mass. Hazleton Works, — aes Hazleton, Pa. Gas Engine Works, Cudahy, Wis. 
Blake & Knowles Works wz Power & Mining Works 
Harrison, N. J. TA Buffalo, N. Y. 
Laidlaw Works, Cincinnati, Ohio, ~Epping-Carpenter, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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Mancha’s Electric Mule 


Is rapidly replacing the ordinary long- 
eared mule in many coal mines. 
SATISFACTION in mechanical haulage 
depends upon RELIABILITY first; second 
upon CAPACITY and third 
upon CONVENIENCE 


THESE features have been carefully provided for 


Mancha Storage Battery 
| Locomotives 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
IT WILL HELP YOU SOLVE YOUR HAULAGE PROBLEMS 


Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive Co. 


BEARCAT TYPE IN OPERATION ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 


Branch Offices Representatives 
, JOS. B. NOROS CO., Scranton, Pa. 
HENDRIE & BOLTHOFF MFG. & SUPPLY CO., Denver, Colo. 
EDW. H. GIBBES, 609 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., POWLEY & TOWNSLEY, Toronto, Canada. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. NORTHWESTERN ENG. & SALES CO., Seattle, Wash. 


Your Silent Friend 
Is the Sheave Wheel 


OUR SHEAVE WHEELS 


make the best friends. Made in 
sizes from 4 to 14 feet, with either 
plain turned groove or with re- 


movable steel grooved liners. 


ROBERT HOLMES & BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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NORDBERC-CARELS 


Nordberg-Carels Diesel Engines are built 
for constant or variable speed duty, 
and operate very economically with low 
grade fuel oils. They are automatically 
controlled and lubricated, require very 
little attention, and start with the mere 
shifting of a few levers. They form 
ideal power units for many types of 
machines. 


Such machines as air and hydrogen com 
pressors, blowing engines, pumps for 
water supply or irrigation, ice machines, 
ete., are commonly driven by engines of 


DIESEL* ENGINES. 


the variable speed type. In electric light 
and power plants, flour mills, textile 
works, ship yards, cement industries and 
re mines, engines of the constant speed 
ype are preferred. In remote locations 
ind in high elevations, where coal is both 
costly and difficult to obtain, Nordberg- 
Carels Diesel Engines make possible re- 
markable power plant economies. 
Nordberg engineers welcome consulta- 
tion with executives interested in ob- 
taining the most efficient type of prime 
mover. Just write. 


Nordberg Manufacturing Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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TWO-CAR ROTARY 
CAR-DUMPER IN A 
SHAFT BOTTOM 


One man uncouples the cars and operates 
the dump. The operation is completed 


in a few seconds and the cars are ready 


° Coal Is Dumped to the Skip from 
to go back for reloading. Solid-body Steel Cars. 


Give us the type of your mine and we will 
send you some valuable engineering data 


‘Car: DUMPER & EQUIPMENT Co. 


Main Office and Works; Eastern Sales Office: 
Grand Crossing, Chicago, Ill. Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| 
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No. 7 Deister-Overstrom Diagonal Deck Coal 
Table 


| 
| 

| What it means to reduce sulphur and ash in coal by the use 
| of our tables 
| 

| 


REDUCES—The loss of combustible in the ash. 
INCREASES—Heating value and boiler efficiency. 
ELIMINATES—Labor troubles with clinkers. 
SAVES—Freight. 


REDUCES —Fire hazard in coal piles caused by spontaneous combustion. 


Makes a marketable product from low grade coal or screenings heretofore wasted 
Our testing plant is equipped to make coal washing table test on from half ton to carload lots 


The Deister Concentrator Co., F t.Wayne, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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VULCAN HOISTS 


PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC 
HOISTS 


For Mine, Quarry and 


Construction Work 


Compactness, simplicity of construction, power 
and mobility are the features which make a porta- 
ble hoist economical. 


i 


The dimension sheet shows how small and com- 
pact is the latest standard VULCAN (of Wilkes- 
Barre) Portable Hoist. The mobility resulting 
from this compactness makes it an ideal unit to 
be used above or below ground, on bridges or 
construction work or down in a ship’s hold to 
move heavy pieces from difficult corners to the 
hatchway. 


When desired the hoist can be mounted on a 

truck of any gauge track to facilitate its rapid 

transfer from one place to another. Variations 

in design are possible to fit particular work. 
| 
| 


The services of our Engineering Department 
are at your disposal to advise and select the size 
and type of hoist best suited to your purpose. 


Correspondence solicited 


| 
VULCAN IRON WORKS | 
“Established 1849”" | 

1736 Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. | 


| 
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Grinding and pounding day after Gay and month after 
month ss the actual condition inside a bail mill 
The rugged design, extra thick shell, heavy steel lining 
and first- class material, ali of which feature 


The Ball Granulator 


and minimize the destructive 
of the STEEL CASCADE =, 

on the machine making it the 

most durable and efficient fo 


MAY WE SEND YOU BULLETIN 1313-A 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. U.S.A. 


WATT 
CARS 


The purchaser of Watt Cars is protected by simplicity of construction, accu- 
racy of workmanship, expert knowledge of requirements, quality of material 
and advancement of design. The purchaser of Watt Cars purchases ‘‘The 
Satisfied Experience”’ of car users the world over. Our factory is the largest 
in the world devoted alone to car building. And—having been making cars 


No. 1082-M 


for over 50 years—we feel that we can offer you a real service. We cordially ; 
invite your inquiries. ; 
Write for Catalogs F 

° e Denver Office: Lindrooth, Shubart & Co., Boston Bldg. ; 

The Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. San Francisco: N. D. Phelps, Sheldon Bldg. ' 


BARNESVILLE, OHIO Philadelphia: Edelen & Co., 235 Commercial Trust Bldg. 


CASCADE~STEEL BALLS 
3 
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On the Goodman Low Vein Short- 
wall Machine 


TAIL ROPE 
FEED CONTROL 


FEED CLUTCH 


The operating controls 
are at the rear 


closely assembled 


CONTROLLER 


CHAIN 
CLUTCH 


This provision. in the design is an important factor in high production 
by this machine, enabling the runner to work to best advantage at all 
times and control the cutting with greatest ease under low roof. 


wall Machine makes possible 
working under a low roof, 
the machine runner having 


easy access to all operating 
controls. 


Low Vein Shortwall Machine in Operation. 
Ready to Sump. 


Further Details in Book 203-M 


SAGO; 


(88, 
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ANACONDA PLANT, GREAT FALLS, M1ONTANA 


ANACONDA COPPER WIRE 


TROLLEY, STRAND, TELEGRAPH, TELEPHONE, 
' HOT ROLLED COPPER RODS 


—FROM THE MINING OF THE ORE TO THE FINISHED PRODUCT— 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ROLLING MILLS DEPARTMENT 
General Office: 111 W. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO Mills: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


It’s The Double Crimp That Counts 


in all ‘‘Perfect’’ screens. 


The wires are not bent, but“ crimped--- 
they curve gradually and gracefully 
over and under the intersecting wire 
without any sharp angles---thus 


Every wire is kept firmly in place. 
All strain being equally distributed. 


So assuring a uniform screening surface 


and uniform screen aperture as long as 
there is sufficient metal left to carry the 


The ‘‘Perfect’’ Screen book contains valuable ; F 
data on wire cloth. Write today for a copy. weight of the material to be handled. 


“If Better Screen Cloth were Possible, Ludlow-Saylor Would Weave It’’ 


THE LUDLOW-SAYLOR WIRE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


_ 
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SERVICE WITH SAFETY 


The progressive mine operator of today selects his equipment with the pur- 
pose of obtaining maximum efficiency both in points of uniform safety and 
economical service. No longer is the “first cost” the prime consideration. 
Results of actual operations extending over many years have shown that 
these exacting requirements are fulfilled in 


“HERCULES” WIRE ROPE 


\ 


This is a wire rope that is wear-resisting at every point. It is essentially 
a safe rope, and because of its durability it is also an economical rope 
for heavy duty. 


We also manufacture Cast Steel, Special Steel, and Plow Steel grades of 
wire rope, each of which is of the very highest quality in its respective 
grade, which quality is kept constant by means of the Leschen system of 
tests and the Leschen methods of manufacture. 


Moreover, we make Wire Ropes in both Round and Patent Flattened 
Strand constructions, and are therefore in position to furnish a suitable 
wire rope for every wire rope purpose. 


Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
DENVER 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Home Office 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


— 
iy 


UM 
in 
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Leschen Provide 
Aerial Wire Rope ° Quick and Efficient 
Tramways Transportation 


\ 
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55 CONGRESS STREET 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


Purchasers of 


Zinc and Lead Ores 


Address 


1012 PIERCE BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Exploration Department for the purchase of 
Metal Mines and Metal Mining Companies 


BOSTON, MASS. 


United Metals Selling Company 


42 Broadway, New York 


European Agents: 


C.S. Henry & Company, Ltd. 
12 Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & B M Brands 
Best Selected Copper ABS &MA Brands 
Pig International (I.L.R.Co.) 
Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 


Highest Grade and Purity 


Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium, Copper Sulphate 


| 
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OTTUMWA LOADERS CAN’T BE BEAT || 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WAY TO LOAD 
More Tonnage with Less Cost 
q 
Ottumwa Consider an | 
Loaders Ottumwa | 
cut operating Save 
i costs Time 
S Have been used for Save 
4 more than twenty 
years. Men 
j Improved models Save | 
4 now being manu- 
| factured by us. Money | 


There is only one best | 
—The Ottumwa | 
| 


Ottumwa Loaders do not | 
only load coal, but load | 
many other kinds of bulk : 
material, such as salt, sul- 


phur, rock and like ma- 
terial 


OTTUMWA PORTABLE RUBBER BELT BOX CAR LOADER 


A Full Day Worker 
Every Day in the Year 


We build special loaders to 
suit most all conditions. 


Write us today. We will 
gladly figure with you on 
your problems. 


Do not wait. But write now 


OT1UMWA PUSHER TYPE BOX CAR LOADER 


MANUFACTURERS | 
OTTUMWA DX_CA BOX_CAR’ LOAD! | 
BEST BOX CAR LOADERS 


UNLOADERS 


i 
OTTUMWA 3-C CHRISTY BOX CAR LOADER | 
| ~ Aa ff he 
Ws 
| 
| 
4 
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THE FIGHTING EAGLE OF AMERICA. 


The Fighting Organization 
of the Mining Industry 


The American 
Mining Congress 


Are You a Member? 


2 
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Rolling 
NGUD rive 


HEAVY DUTY: 
OIL BATHS NOT REQUIRED 


| MORSE | 


SILENT CHAIN | 
DRIVES 


Without Slip, the Time Keepers of Production Bring out the 
Profits that are Concealed by the Slipping Belt. 


The MORSE Rocker Joint bears the burden and patented Guide Lioks hold alignment. 
Flexible as a belt. Positive as gears. More efficient (98.6%) than either. 


Write today for Technical Textile Booklet 


SILENT CHAINS IN THE WORLD 


\, CH AIN CO., LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF ITH A es. 


Address Nearest Office 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. . 
GA., Earl F. Scott, M. 
CANADA. 


MINNEAPO 
-LOU 
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electrical, rope, airplane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat wire (strip steel) hoops, 


bale-ties, tacks, nails, barbed wire, 


concrete reinforcement, springs, netting, wire fences, steel 
posts, steel gates, trolley wire and rail bonds, wire wheels, 
auto-towing cables, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wires, 


for manufacturing. 


Illustrated books describing uses, free 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


CHICAGO | NEW YORK 
FLOTATION 


G N OILS 


Many mills continue using the oil mixture merely suggested in the 
preliminary tests; others have found more efficient ones by making 
practical mill runs on oils that have given the best results on similar 
ores. 


Our line is very complete and includes some new oils recently 
developed. 


PURE PINE OILS, Steam and Destructively Distilled, 
COAL TAR and HARDWOOD CREOSOTES 


General Naval Stores Company 


90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 
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6726 Koppers Coke Ovens 


In operation or under construction in the 
United States and Canada have an aggregate 
annual carbonizing capacity of more than 


43,000,000 NET TONS OF COAL 


Owner or Operator 


United States Steel Corporation 
Illinois Steel Company 
Illinois Steel Company 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Company 


Minnesota Steel Company 
Carnegie Steel Company 
American Steel & Wire Company 
National Tube Company 
Woodward Iron Company 
Coal Products Mfg. Company 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Ltd. 
Inland Steel Company 
Republic Iron & Steel Company 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Laclede Gas Light Company 
Cambria Steel Company 
Toledo Furnace Company 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 
LaBelle Iron Works 
United Furnace Company 
McKinney Steel Company 
Brier Hill Steel Company 
Gulf States Steel Company 
Seaboard By-Product Coke Company 
Minnesota By-Product Coke Company 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company 
Indiana Coke & Gas Company 


Dominion Iron & Steel Company, Ltd. 


Providence Gas Company 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Company 
Rainey-Wood Coke Company 
Alabama By-Products Corporation 
Donner Union Coke Corporation 
Domestic Coke Corporation 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Company 
Chicago By-Product Coke Company 
Milwaukee Coke & Gas Company 


Location Number of Ovens 
Joliet, Il. 280 
Gary, Ind. 700 
Fairfield, Ala. 434 
Duluth, Minn. 90 
Clairton, Pa. 768 
Cleveland, O. 180 
Lorain, O. 208 
Woodward, Ala. 170 
Joliet, Il. 35 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 110 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. 130 
Youngstown, O. 143 
Sparrows Point, Md. 360 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 424 
Steelton, Pa. 60 
St. Louis, Mo. 56 
Johnstown, Pa. 92 
Toledo, O. 94 
Youngstown, O. 306 
Follansbee, W. Va. 94 
Canton, O. 47 
Cleveland, O. 204 
Youngstown, O. 84 
Gadsden, Ala. 37 
Jersey City, N. J. 165 
St. Paul, Minn. 65 
Pueblo, Colo. 120 
Terre Haute, Ind. 30 
Sydney, N. S. 180 
Providence, R. I. 40 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 300 
Swedeland, Pa. 110 
Birmingham, Ala. 50 
Buffalo, N. Y. 150 
Fairmont, W. Va. 60 
Midland, Pa. 100 
Chicago, 100 
Milwaukee, Wis. 150 


| KOPPERS COMPANY 


URGH, 


Builders of SyiPveduat Coke Plants 
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LIDGERWOOD MINE HOISTS 


STEAM UP TO 1000 H.P. ELECTRIC IN ANY SIZE 


Continuous operation of the mine depends upon the hoist. It is the duty performed by the hoist that determines its value 
to you. Our engineers will gladly cooperate with you and decide what size and type of hoist is best needed to suit your 
requirements. Our 48 years’ experience building mine hoists has given us equipment in men and machines that enables us 
to build hoists that, in their design and perfection of material and workmanship, meet every requirement of mine service. 


They have SPEED and STRENGTH, giving SAFETY, CAPACITY and ECONOMY in OPERATION 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty Street, New York. 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Cleveland Detroit Charleston, W. Va. Los Angcles Seattle London, England | 


She heynote Of Sromton SUCCESS 
Luilt on Honor and sold on 
Sa tis fied customers and re- 


peat 


Over 40% of the Ironton locomotives manufac- The good will, endorsement and repeat orders ' 
tured during 1920 were shipped on repeat orders. from users furnish the most reliable forecast of the 
Among these satisfied users are some of your neigh- results you may reasonably expect from Ironton 


locomotives. 


bors, from whom you can secure direct expressions Names of Ironton users in your vicinity and other 
regarding the simplicity, accessibility and efficiency detailed information will be furnished on request. 
of Ironton Storage Battery Locomotives. Communicate with our nearest branch office. 


THE IRONTON ENGINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: IRONTON, OHIO 


Pittsburgh—584 Union Arcade Bidg. THE Philadelphia—1116 Fidelity Mutual Bldg. 
Chicago—13530 Old Colony Bidg. Birmingham, Ala.—1308 Am. Trust Bldg. 
Denver—576 Gas & Electric Bidg. Seattle—808 Post Street 


Lexington, Ky.—1106 Fayette National Huntington, W. Va.—Robson-Pritchard 
Bldg. STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE Bldg. 


Bank 
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A view of the great open cut operation in 
a large copper mine in Utah 


Use Hercules 
Dynamite and 


Blasting Supplies 


In hundreds of mines throughout the 
country Hercules Explosives and Blasting 
Supplies are daily playing an important 
part. Many experienced operators specify 
Hercules because they have learned that 
this assures supplies of the highest quality. 


Standardize on Hercules for your mine. 
We can supply you with a grade suitable 
for any blasting purpose. Our organiza- 
tion is fully equipped to act as your con- 
sulting explosives engineers. This service 
is available to you at all times without 
cost or obligation. 


You will find below a list of Hercules Branch Offices. 
A letter or telegram to the nearest one will secure in- 
stant attention. You are invited to call when at any 
one of our headquarters. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Chicago St. Louis New York 4 


Pittsburg. Kan. Denver Hazelton, Pa. 
San Francisco Salt Lake City oplin 
ng Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. ilmington, Del. 
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NewYork Engineering Company 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Gold and Tin Placer 
Engineering and Equipment 


“EMPIRE” PLACER 
Gold and Tin Dredges | Mining Equipment 
“EMPIRE” SLUICES, RIFFLES, PIPE 


Prospecting Drills LINES, GIANTS 


Our factory, located at tidewater at Yonkers, N. Y., is most favorably located for export ship- 
ments by water as well as for domestic shipments via New York Central lines, and is within easy 
access of the raw materials markets. Our manufacturing facilities, coupled with our experience 
in placer fields the world over, enables us to render a service that is a guarantee of satisfaction 
WRITE FOR THE CAITALOGS 
Office 


NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY 


ee) | ells how to reduce 

cost of wear 
how to reduce the cost © 
cation and just which $ra 
Superla Grease 15 tne 
one for your, particu 
mine car equipment. 


OIL COMPANY 


my) WRITE FOR 
aan ais 
STANDARD | 
CHICAGO, 
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The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 


709-717 Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Works: 
PERTH AMBOY,N. J. NIAGARA FALLS,N.Y. ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 


> 
*. > 
Se 


Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% 


Cyanogen contents 51-52% 


“Cyanegg 


or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% In egg form, each egg 


weighing approximately one ounce 
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Averages 


% cent a day 


to operate No other expense 


The Peabody Coal Company of 
Kincaid, Ill., and the Dexcar Min- 
ing Company of Ashville, Pa., in- 
stalled the Federal Electric Siren, 
as havé hundreds of other mining 
companies, because they realized 
that it is the one real work regu- 
lator for mines. 


Its weird cry penetrates for 
miles around—the men always 
hear it whether asleep or awake, 
and they get to work on time. 
Always ready for instant use, at 
the touch of a button—buttons 
may be located at different places 
throughout the property for con- 
venience. 


Averages only $2.00 a year for 
actual current consumed—There 
is no other expense. Requires no 
great expense to install according 
to our simple instructions. 


Mail the coupon today for full 
information and prices—No obli- 
gation. 


Send Coupon Today 


Please send full information and prices of the Federal Electric Siren. 


Electric Siren 


(or Whistle) 


Federal Electric Company, Representing Federal Sign System (Electric) 
8700 South State Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Our men live.......... miles from the mines. 
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First to 


Branch Offices: 


Chicago, Ill. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Joplin, Mo. 

Juneau, Alaska 
Kansas City, Mo. 
New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Ill. 


Du Pont Products Exhibit 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Protect the Buyer 


io the early days of the Explosives Industry, dynamite was sold 
just as Dynamite. The user had no means of telling what 
strength powder he was using until the Du Pont Company inaugu- 

rated the standard practice of putting the exact strength of the 
explosive on every box and on every cartridge. 

Explosives buyers were quick to recognize the value of this 
method of marking. As a result this practice was rapidly made 
a general one throughout the industry. 

This is merely another instance of that spirit of service which 
has been the guiding principle of this organization since the first 
Du Pont founded the Explosives Industry in the United States 
in 1802. 

Du Pont Service enters into every phase of the production 
and use of explosives. Our facilities in plant, laboratory and in 
the field have made it possible for us to develop this service to 
an unusual degree,—first in producing explosives of remarkable 
and uniform value; and second, in aiding our customers in all 
matters pertaining to their handling and use. 

This Du Pont Explosives Service is yours to command in solv- 
ing your own explosives problems. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Sales Department: Explosives Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


‘EXPLOSIVES ~ SERVICE 
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olve Your Wash Room Problem! 


2 


JAMES H.CHANNON MFG.Co.cui 


THIS NOTEWORTHY EXHIBIT 


at the American‘Mining Congress, Denver, 
shows how Union Sanitary Clothes Hangers 
use only one-third the wash room space required 
by an equal number of lockers, while saving 
three-quarters in cost, minimizing fire risk from 
spontaneous combustion and pipes left in cloth- 
ing, saving workmen’s health and, therefore, re- 
ducing sick absences and increasing production. 


Write direct for our new booklet, ‘High and Dry,”’ 
or to nearest Distributor, as follows: 


Industrial Supply Co., Terre Haute or Brazil, Ind. 

Huntington Supply & Equipment Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

Mine Safety & Service Co., Benton, III. 

Western Engineering Specialties Co, Denver, Colo. 


James HChannon Mig. Co. Chicagoll Sk 
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Back Your Mine Pump 


with a 


Reliable Motor and Control 


The illustration shows a Westinghouse motor directly connected to 
the deepest mine pump in the world. This installation is located at a 
depth of 2400 feet and delivers 500 gallons of water per minute. 


The fact that the installation is operating entirely satisfactorily, even 
under severe atmospheric conditions, is evidence of the reliability of 
Westinghouse pump motors. 


For reliability and economy of opera- 
tion—specify Westinghouse motors 
and control. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse 
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RELIABLE EQUIPMENT 


For all big jobs install S-A belt conveyors equipped with 


S-A Unit Carriers. 


Unit Carriers are designed to stand the hardest kind of service. 

The extra heavy construction and 
lubricated smooth-run- 
ning ball bearings insure economy 
and efficiency in operation. 


Che Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Louis, M Detroit, Mich. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Boston, Mass. Les Angeles, Calif. 


Sydney, Australia 
Osaka, Kobe, Yokohama, Tokyo—Japan 


the ideally 


conveyers more 


If you are interested in making your belt 
dependable and more 
economical to operate, consult an S-A 
engineer. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 


STEPHENS. ADAMSON MFG. CO. 


AURORA, 


ILLINOIS 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Christiana, Norway 


Calcutta, Bombay » Singapore, Rangoon—Fndia 


Toronto, Canada 
London, England 
Paris, France 
Johannesburg, S. Africa 
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GOVERNMENT ECONOMY APPROVED 


“The government does not pretend to live within its 


own income, only within ours.” 

HIS QUOTATION from the Wall Street Journal 
T will excite public interest and those who really 

desire to keep within the taxpayer’s income wil! 
applaud to the limit the statement of House Leader 
Mondell to the etfect that $1,400,000,0G0 shall be evt 
from the submitted estimates of $4,653,800,000 covering 
departmental expenditures for the coming year. There 
are times when economy is a serious mistake. There 
are other times when all economy should be practiced 
in order to meet already burdensome obligations. In 
ordinary times it might be the part of unquestioned wis- 
dom for the householder to paint his house, first for 
psychological reasons and, second, for preservation. 
But where the householder is facing the foreclosure of 
a mortgage it would be foolish indeed to borrow money 
to improve the house. Better first care for the obliga. 
tions which cannot be escaped. 

Let us first reduce the mortgage and afterwards im 
prove the property. During the period of deflation, dur- 
ing the period when industries and trade will neces- 
sarily be slackened by the uncertainty as to whether 
bottom price levels have been reached or not, it is well 
to guard as carefully as possible against every unneces 
sary expenditure. 

The American public will support Leader Mondell 
and those public officials who help in carrying out the 
program which he has announced. In this connection, 
the country will also approve the recent statement by 
Vice President-elect Coolidge to this effect: 


i “IT am not in favor of the suggestion that has been made 
for providing a large establishment for the vice presidential 
residence. It seems to me that such things would be inappro- 
priate at a time when we are all giving our thought to 
enforcing economies in both government expenses and private 
living.” 


Governor Coolidge is right. This is no time to seek 
. new avenues of expense. Some day a suitable residence 
for the Vice President should be provided. Now let 
us prune down every expenditure, lop off every useless 
} service, demand efficiency from and give better pay to 
all government employees who are necessary to the 
public requirement, and scatter out of Washington all 
those who are not so required. Those government em- 
ployees who take the full four weeks’ vacation and four 
weeks’ sick leave on pay and manage to be sick just the 
four weeks permitted should be given opportunity to 
seek a more congenial clime. 


A DIVISION OF MINES AND GEOLOGY 


ET \ CONNECTION with the development of those 
| natural resources which under the leasing bill re- 

main under federal ownership, and in rendering 
proper assistance to the production, transportation and 
exchange of those mineral products now in private 
ownership but in the production of which the public is 
so keenly interested, it is vastly important that the 
agencies having to do with these matters should fune- 
tion in the most effective way. There should be no 
duplication of effort; each division of work should so 
nicely dovetail into other branches that there would be 
no waste; and every dollar of expenditure should lead 
to complete and efficient service. It is not only im- 
portant that bureaus having to do with these matters 
shall perform their individual functions efficiently but 
it is sometimes vastly important that these services 
shall dovetail into governmental policies intelligently 
and effectively. 

The production, transportation and exehange of the 
fuel supply of the country is necessary to industrial 
prosperity and to domestic comfort. Before the war 
the United States enjoyed the cheapest and the best 
fuel and power supply of any country in thé world. 
This was developed without governmental interference, 
through the operation of the law of-supply and demand. 
War conditions created an unprecedented demand:and 
before these functioning agencies could adjust them- 
selves to new conditions, a foolish governmental inter: 
ference so disturbed the machinery that the country 
has suffered temporary want of fuel and a cost enhanced 
many times above what a proper administration of 
coal production would have entailed. A blacksmith’s 
hammer was used to adjust the intricate operations of 
a delicately created timepiece. This is not a criticism 
of the function of the blacksmith’s hammer, but it does 
demonstrate that to use unsuited agencies to direct the 
operations of agencies developed from the experience 
of thousands of trained minds applied to the subject 
brings ruin to the machinery and consternation to those 
who rely upon its efficient operation. The business of 
mining can be greatly benefitted by co-operative investi- 
gation of problems, the solution of which is of general 
benefit, but which cannot be investigated by each indi- 
vidual enterprise for the benefit of all. There is, there- 
fore, a field in which governmental assistance is of 
unmeasured advantage. To define that field, to corre- 
late these efforts, to bring each investigating agency 
into proper relation with others of its kind, needs even 
better facilities than are now available in our govern- 
ment organization. 

To meet this idea the Denver convention of the 
AMERICAN Mintne Concress went on record in favor 
of a Division of Mines and Geology in the Department 
of the Interior, to be in charge of an Assistant Secre- 
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tary of the Interior, to be appointed for that specific 
purpose by the President. We believe that such a divi- 
sion would effect many economies of administration and 
bring about even greater public benefit than has already 
been given by those agencies which in recent years have 
served the mining industry. To know what should be 
done and to know where to leave the industry to man- 
age itself without interference will require the brains 
and activity of a broad, capable man whose whole life 
shall be devoted to an effort to benefit rather than 
interfere with the mining industry. 


THE POINDEXTER ANTI-STRIKE BILL 


S A PART of that governmental power which 
_ justifies the control of transportation rates and 

which undertakes to protect the public’s right to 
proper transportation facilities, the Poindexter pro- 
posal must be accepted as within the government pre- 
rogative. Under present-day conditions, with the world’s 
food supply limited at any one time to a few months at 
most and with certain necessities in our larger centers 
of population limited to the day’s importation, the 
power to limit transportation facilities and thus cut off 
the supply of life’s necessities at any populace center 
should not be permitted through joint action which 
amounts to a conspiracy. under the strike provisions of 
the Sherman anti-trust law. To quote from a previous 
editorial reference : 


“The right to strike is a qualified right which ceases and 
becomes a conspiracy against the government when it inter- 
feres with the production and distribution of the necessaries 
of life.” 


The Poindexter bill, in effect, prohibits such a con- 
spiracy. It provides that whoever with intent to de- 
struct, delay, hinder or prevent the movement of com- 
modities in commerce shall by word of mouth or printed 
circular advise or induce or attempt to induce any em- 
ployee to quit his employment, or who shall by like 
means undertake to prevent anyone from engaging in 
employment; or, whoever shall injure or destroy any 
agency of commerce, or who shall attempt to induce 
others to do so, shall be deemed guilty of a felony pun- 
ishable by heavy fines and imprisonment; and further, 
that it shall be unlawful for two or more persons who 
are the officers or agents of any common carrier to 
enter into any combination or agreement to substanti- 
ally hinder, restrain or prevent the operation of trains 
for the movement of commodities in interstate com- 
merce. 


The right of every individual to quit work is inherent 
but the power of a majority of the members of a union 
to require the individual worker, against his will, to 
submit to their dictation is subversive of the funda- 
mental principles of liberty. 


This majority of the membership of a union is but 
an infinitesimally small minority of the citizenship of 
the nation. Any man who owes a greater obligation 
to his union than to his country is an undesirable citi- 
zen and should be deported. Ours is a government of 
the people in which the majority must rule; not a ma- 
jority of a minority, but a majority of the citizens of 
the nation. That majority selects by ballot its officials 
whose duty it becomes to protect all citizens in their 
inherent and constitutional right to “life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” These rights cannot be pre- 
served to the citizens of our great industrial centers 
except by preventing strikes which deprive these cen- 
ters of necessary supplies of food. The Poindexter bill 
undertakes to preserve those rights. The recent election 


demonstrated quite effectively that this nation does 
not approve the insistent demand of organized labor 
that it shall be allowed to direct the destinies of the 
nation, nor to remain in position to strangle the na- 
tion’s life whenever in its judgment such course will 
enhance the cause of organized labor. The conditions 
surrounding the enactment of the Adamson law have 
not been forgotten. The enactment of the Poindexter 
bill will be an effectual crystallization of public senti- 
ment as expressed by the last great public referendum. 


A HELP TO GRADUAL DEFLATION 


HE PROPOSAL for immediate tariff legislation 
T which will protect our home markets against too 
radical price deflation finds two justifications, 

first, that unless some encouragement is given our do- 
mestic industries, production is likely to fall to a point 
where price levels of the future will be higher rather 
than lower than at the present time; second, the neces- 
sity of such legislation for revenue purposes appeals 
with distinctive force as a relief from the enormous tax 
burdens which must be borne by the public. 

Incidentally, until such time as normal levels are 
reached, there would seem to be strong reasons why 
importers shouid pay to the government the full value 
df the advantages offered by our markets. During the 
war it was vigorously urged that no embargo should 
be made against the importation of Brazilian man- 
ganese, the appealing part of this argument being that 
Brazil furnished a market for our fabricated products 
with high valuations and that we must accept in pay- 
ment her manganese ores which were of higher grade 
and more cheaply mined than our own. The logic of 
this argument, however, does not carry with it the 
belief that unmanufactured foreign products should be 
sold in our markets at prices in excess of the cost of 
production and transportation with a reasonable profit. 
The government is entitled to receive at least a good 
share of any excess profit which our markets make 
available to foreign production. Under the present 
governmental requirements for large revenues, no rea- 
sonable source of indirect taxation should be overlooked. 

The winding road down the hill is safe while a fall 
over the precipice is dangerous and perhaps fatal. 

Price deflation must be gradual and steady if we 
are to avoid industrial disaster. 


THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


HE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT has been the 
Jack-of-all-work to which every government serv- 

ice has been given which was not wanted else- 
where. Its natural function would be the control and 
development of the interior resources of the nation with 
a view to their highest conservation and use. It is the 
home department designed to have jurisdiction over the 
domestic affairs of the federal government. Originally 
its chief function was the management and disposal of 
the public lands. The recent enactment of the public 
lands leasing bill by which the most valuable resources 
of the government—its fuel and power resources, shall 
continuously remain in the control of the government 
puts upon that department a greater responsibility than 
entailed by all of its previous activities. We cannot 
believe that anyone with a vision of the true nature 
of those responsibilities could for a moment believe that 
this department should be abolished and all of these 
responsibilities turned over to some inconsequential 
agency in order to take charge of the much more re- 
stricted obligation presented in the construction of 
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its public works. The resolution of the Denver con- 
vention upon this subject is as follows: 


WHEREAS, More than one-half of the acreage of the United 
States west of a north and south line drawn through the 
eastern border of Colorado is now owned by the federal gov- 
ernment; and 


Wuereas, The enactment of the Public Lands. Leasing Bill 
creates a continued responsibility upon the federal government 
in handling the public lands of the West; and 


WuereAs, This vast expanse of territory contains more than 
3,000 million tons of coal, untold oil reserves, oil shale deposits 
of unmeasured value, water power, measured in production 
force, many times greater in value than its oil, oil shale and 
coal reserves combined, and immense deposits of phosphates 
and other minerals; and 


WuHereEASs, The administration of these vast resources will 
require an increasing service from that department which is 
charged with the work of supervising the development of the 


Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast western states, namely, the 
Department of the Interior; and 


WHEREAS, A proposal has been made looking to the discon- 
tinuance of the Interior Department and the creation in its 
itead of a department of public works; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, That THE AMERICAN MINING 
Concress in its twenty-third annual session assembled in Den- 
ver, Colorado, November 15-19, inclusive, enters its protest 
against the abolition of the Interior Department and urges 
that the Interior Department shall be continued for the above 
weighty duties and as that department through which the 


mining industry of the United States shall function in federal 
affairs. 


The Minine Coneress JourNAL commends this pro- 
posal to Congress as embodying a governmental neces- 
sity and as representing the thought of the great west. 
The development of our. natural resources is an essen- 
tial part of the continued progress of this great nation. 
The proper conservation of our resources, which means 
the highest use and the least possible economic waste, 
is not a task to be lightly considered. After the pro- 
tection of our national Constitution from the vagaries 
of Bolshevik thought, the next most important thought 
is the development of the wonderful national resources 
upon which the industrial prosperity and consequently 
the happiness of this people must be founded. 


IMMIGRATION 


HE CONSERVATISM of the United States Sen- 
T ate has been frequently attacked as not being 

properly responsive to the public will and there 
are many people who believe that it should be possible 
to amend even the Constitution to meet the passing 
judgment of the people. It is argued that in a gov- 
ernment “of the people, by the people and for the peo- 
ple” that an expression of the public will should im- 
mediately crystallize itself into legislative enactment. 
The framers of our form of government, to whose super- 
judgment every country of the world now pays tribute, 
provided that the Constitution should not be amended 
except by processes which required a considerable dur- 
ation of time, in order that it might be a register of 
settled public opinion rather than a hysterical con- 
clusion based upon a temporary issue. Those same 
founders of the republic provided that the United 
States Senate should be far enough away from the pop- 
ular clamor as not to be unduly influenced by passing 
agitation. The writer cannot believe that our form of 
government was strengthened by the popular election 
of our Senate. The conservatism of the Senate will 
be tested by its action upon the proposed immigration 
bill, providing an absolute prohibition of immigration 
for a period of two years. 


Many good men are favoring this legislation without 
a proper consideration of the facts. Under the guise 
of keeping undesirable citizens away, we are proposing 
to prohibit both desirable and undesirable immigration. 
This is an expanding country. Very fortunately it 
provides facilities for educational advancement which 
makes its possessor unwilling to perform menial labor. 
Our civilization is a series of ladders enabling the 
lowest in rank, if possessed of ambition, thrift and in- 
dustry, to climb to the top. The children of these pro- 
gressive immigrants with the advantages of high school 
education are not as a rule found perfg’ming common 
labor. Unless these callings are supplied from else- 
where than our high schools, we shall surely be with- 
out that class of labor which builds our railroads and 
operates our mines. This character of work ‘is funda- 
mentally essential and to close our doors to proper im- 
migration is to leave us without a proper supply of 
common labor. 

The agitation for legislation prohibiting immigration 
comes principally from organized labor which, through 
this course, will strengthen its control. It is frequently 
desirable to get back into the country and away from 
industrial centers to learn public sentiment freed from 
the influences of either organized labor or organized 
capital. The following quotation from the Republican 
Watchman, a Sullivan county (N. Y.) publication, will 
be of interest as illustrating what unbiased people 
think of the situation. Under the title, “Stop Immigra- 
tion,” the editor voices the following sentiment : 


Shall the United States stop immigration? Yes and no. 
Yes, as to undesirables and no as to desirables. 

If the bill approved by the house committee is passed by 
Congress the influx will be virtually stopped for the coming 
two years. Of course, an exception is to be made in favor of 
certain classes, but they will constitute a small number. Those 
exceptions mean the parents, grandparents, sons and daughters 
ot the citizens of the United States. 

Hundreds of thousands of foreigners are only waiting for 
a chance to come to this country. They have been told by 
steamship agents and written to by friends of the opportunity 
for labor in the United States. They have been told that car- 
penters receive $16 a day and farm hands were paid $25 a 
week and eommon labor received 50 and 75 cents an hour, and 
the story told them was true—true then, but not true now and 
neither will it be true next year. To pass a law protecting 
labor for two years is reasonable—that is, it is reasonable, if 
labor desires to work. But if half of labor is on a strike half 
the time as it has been during the past two years, then labor 
needs no protection by Congress. Under such conditions it 
is the employers who need protection and the only way to 
protect them is by foreign labor. The mines must be worked; 
the farms must be farmed; railroads and auto roads must be 
Luilt, and common labor and skilled labor must be had. If 
employers can’t get labor here the old country must furnish it. 


The sentiment expressed above is worthy of careful 
consideration of the United States Senate. It is hoped 
that .proper safeguards shall be placed against the 
introduction of undesirable aliens, but until the supply 
of common labor is sufficient to meet industrial require- 
ments that desirable immigration shall be encouraged. 
It is hoped that the conservative judgment of the Senate 
will give due consideration to the industrial needs of 
an expanding and growing country, where labor is as 
necessary as brains and capital. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE NICKEL 


OT MANY YEARS AGO the most persistent 
| \ subject of municipal agitation grew out of the 
protest of the public against the public utility 
corporations. A nickel service for telephones and street 
car rides was in many instances believed by the public 
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to be excessive because of the fact that the corporations 
controlling this service were able to add to the wealth 
of the promoters and create funds through which these 
companies might contribute to political corruption in 
an effort to control the city councils which were author- 
ized to grant franchises and to determine the question 
of rates. Gradually these agitations led to a policy by 
public utilities corporations to withdraw from politics, 
to take the public into their confidence, to satisfy them- 
selves with a fair profit upon stock, watered and other- 
wise, the public being reluctantly willing to let by- 
gones be by-gones, to start upon a new basis, to permit 
the companies to use their excess earnings above oper- 
ating costs in extensions and betterments, and in prac- 
tice leading to better service, better satis*action and 
cleaner politics. Then the increased cost of operations, 
growing out of higher price levels, created financial 
difficulties for many of these companies and the right 
asked for to increase rates. 


The best earnings of a street car company are upon 
its short hauls. The haul of a passenger several miles 
for a nickel probably means a loss to the operating 
company, while the transportation of that passenger 
for a few blocks may mean an extraordinary profit. 
The inconvenience of a six, seven or eight cent fare as 
compared with the nickel means that the street car 
company in many instances will not be patronized for 
the shorter distances. There is a psychology in a 
nickel price, which leads to its willing payment, while 
a price of six cents, which means two coins instead of 
one, may lead to a great diminution of that kind of 
travel upon which there is the greatest profit. 


The history of the Capital Traction Company in 
Washington as developed by a statement from its presi- 
dent before the Utilities Commission is a demonstration 
of the position of the Mintne Coneress JourNat, that 
an increased price for public utility service does not 
mean increased profit to the operator, does not mean in- 
creased service to the public, but does mean an increased 
cost of operation which benefits neither the corporate 
owner nor the public and its benefit to those who absorb 
the additional expense is a matter to be seriously ques- 
tioned. 


To make the situation clear, it must be stated that 
Washington has two systems of street car service. One 
system at a five-cent fare was making an adequate 
profit and so stated before the Utilities Commission. 
The other company, partially because of labor strikes 
which had crippled its equipment and disorganized its 
service and partly for other reasons, found itself oper- 
ating at a loss with a five-cent fare. To increase its 
charge for service without increasing that of the profit- 
able company meant an increased patronage of the five- 
‘cent line and a loss of business to the one making the 
increased charge. It, therefore, in the judgment of the 
Utilities Commission, became necessary to advance the 
fare of both companies to eight cents. At this time the 
weaker company is making application for a still fur- 
ther increase of its charges, while the better-managed 
company, through its president, now states that it would 
be impossible for his company to go back to a five-cent 
fare and pay operating expenses. 

Since the increased fare was authorized price levels 
and the cost of operation have not increased, while it 
is probable that efficiency of service has increased. 
The increased fare has led to an increase in operating 
expenses from which the public receives no advantage 
and while the wage-earning public must pay higher fares 
which will in turn justify a higher wage. High price 
levels for public service are an obstacle in returning 
to normal conditions. The psychology of the nickel 


should be given proper consideration in fixing the price 
levels of the future. 


GOVERNMENTAL INTERFERENCE WITH COAL 


OVERNMENT INTERFERENCE in any business 
(x not affecting the safety and morals of its people 

is unwarranted, except in times of great emer- 
gency. Government control of prices is always unwise 
unless perhaps it may be in those fields where there is 
a monopolistic control of nature’s supply of raw ma- 
terial. LKven in these latter cases a too high price upon 
the product, the control of which makes impossible 
competitive production, usually leads to the creation 
of substitutes which sufficiently satisfy the public in 
that behalf. 


Exception may be made in those public utility serv- 
ices which are necessary monopolies and which service 
is necessary to the public comfort and convenience. In 
the present investigation of the coal business ridiculous 
indeed are the amateur opinions advanced by men made 
prominent through political acumen and who assume 
to have learned more of the coal business through an 
investigation, largely directed by muck-raking advisors, 
during a period of two or three months, than men of 
equal or greater ability who have concentrated their 
life’s effort in practical coal-produciug operations. It 
would be well for the public interest if these men could 
be impressed with the teaching of all history in matters 
of this sort, that the law of supply and demand cannot 
be disregarded without disturbing in a dangerous way 
the machinery of competitive production through which 
prices have ever been brought to a normal basis. 

There are now in operation in this country approxi- 
mately seven thousand coal mines. There are approxi- 
mately fifteen thousand operations available for im- 
mediate coal production, if the wagon mines are to 
be included. During the war, production and trans- 
portation machinery was disorganized, partly by the 
stress of war conditions but more largely by govern 
mental interference. 

The presently developed facilities of coal production 
in this country make possible an annual output of 
nearly 800 million tons of coal, while the possible con- 
sumption, including all coal which it is possible to 
export with our present port facilities, is less than 600 
million tons. With all of these facilities for the un- 
erring operation of the law of supply and demand, 
the statesmen who are considering this problem seem 
not to have given any consideration to the theory that 
price itself will regulate production. Where the price 
is too high over-production will quickly follow and 
where the price is too low production will quickly and 
certainly be reduced. 

Reduced production will lead to a shortage of supply 
and an increased market price, which in turn will again 
stimulate over-production. As an illustration of this 
principle, the zine situation in the early days of the war 
may be cited. Prior to the war over-production of zine 
depressed the market to a point where only the high 
grade mines could operate at a profit and a consequent 
falling off of production found the country at the open- 
ing of the war with small zine stocks and production 
abnormally low. The excessive war demand immedi- 
ately forced the market from approximately 6 cents per 
pound to a high point of 27 cents per pound. Had the 
war price regulating boards been then in operation, it 
is quite certain a price would have been fixed at per- 
haps 18 or 20 cents per pound, being theoretically high 
enough to stimulate the required increased production 
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and this price would undoubtedly have remained for a 
considerable period and probably throughout the war. 
Fortunately for the government there was no price-fix- 
ing board then in existence and this enormous over- 
price so stimulated production that within the first 
year prices had again dropped to a 9-cent level. 

If the senatorial investigating committee could grasp 
the more fundamental principles of economies it would 
devote itself more to the removal of governmental busi- 
ness interference by which the law of supply and de- 
mand could operate without. restriction rather than 
add to those governmental interferences which are 
largely responsible for the present unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in the coal trade. Sufficient indeed is the con- 
gressional responsibility to put “More business in gov- 
ernment,” and this task properly performed will leave 
little time for putting “Government in business.” 


IMPORTANCE OF GOLD PRODUCTION 


UNDAMENTALLY all business prosperity de- 

pends upon that greatest of early inventions— 

money. The present day business exchange of 
the world could no more be carried on without a medi- 
um of exchange than our industrial production could 
be met with the primitive tools of ancient days. The 
inventive genius of the ages has to its credit no more 
important accomplishment than the creation of means 
by which values may be measured by a common denom- 
inator, easily handled and universally representing the 
same value. 

Today there is but one standard of value throughout 
the civilized world. Upon that foundation of gold re- 
serves, partly because of the war, partly through mo- 
nopolistic control first and for many years by industria] 
magnates and later by labor magnates, effort has heen 
made to raise the price of commodities to a point where 
greater profits might accrue for the benefit of this mo- 
nepolistic contre]. During recent years the world war 
has accentuated the price-increase process beyond all 
anticipation 

In the end the value of all products must and will 
be measured by the device known as money. Money, 
so-called, includes both the real money and the circulat- 
ing medium which is accepted as money. In the end, 
however, the credit part of this circulating medium 
must not be so great as to make impossible its ultimate 
redemption in that real money which is the only kind 
accepted universally through civilized countries, viz., 
gold. 

Money, to be accepted at its face value, must carry a 
positive guarantee of redemption in gold when called 
for. The greatest cloud upon the horizon of an enor- 
mous industrial prosperity is the lack of sound money 
throughout the world with which to meet the enormous 
debt burdens entailed by the war and at the same time 
meet the credit requirements essential to industrial 
activity. 

Perhaps copper offers the best illustration of this 
condition. During the war some European countries 
stripped the roofs from their buildings and melted down 
fabricated products containing copper in order to meet 
the requirements for manufacturing war munitions. 
The manufacturing cost of these materials was several 
times greater than the value of the copper contained 
therein. Parts of Europe stripped of her copper sup- 
plies, with her industrial machinery devastated, need 
and must have an enormous supply of copper to rebuild 
her prostrate industries. This country holds enormous 
copper reserves awaiting markets and perhaps held as 


security for loans upon which the copper industry is 
paying interest, awaiting the time when European 
finance can be so rebuilt that the purchase of the Amer- 
ican supply of copper is possible. 

What is the fundamental difficulty which prevents 
Europe from regaining her formal credit position? The 
immediate answer will be that because Europe has 
wasted and destroyed so much of her resources by 
war activities, she is now unable to command the con- 
fidence, or, in other words, the credit which will enable 
her to buy the necessary supplies for the recoupment 
of her industrial enterprises. 

The United States was also in this war. Her losses 
and waste, proportionately, were on a par with other 
nations and during the time of her participation were 
proportionately much greater than other nations be- 
cause of her high costs of production, her Hog Islands, 
her cost-plus-10-per-cent plan of operation, not to speak 
of the unrighteous demand of labor for unheard of 
wages for slack production. 

Those supplies which we manufactured and sold to 
Europe on long-time credits must be included as a part 
of the shortage with which the country must now 
reckon. The large volume of credit extended to Europe 
played no small part in swelling our domestic credit 
and currency structure, an inflation which automatic- 
ally made possible the rapid and extensive rise in all 
commodity prices. The difference between this and 
European countries is largely measured by the difference 
in gold reserves. Prior to the war, the United States 
held approximately one-sixth of the world’s gold stock, 
and, during that period, the credit of most civilized na- 
tions was on a par with that of the United States. At 
this time we hold approximately one-third of the world’s 
gold stock and our money is kept at par while the 
money of practically all other nations is at a discount. 
[s it not fair, upon these facts, to assume that the great- 
est need of the world today is an increase of its gold 
supply and that the world’s need reacts upon our own 
industrial prosperity in such a way as to at least par- 
tially rob us of the advantage which grows from hav- 
ing temporarily more than-our share of the world’s 
gold? The gold question is not new. When the credit 
of this nation was almost as low in its standing as the 
present credit of Germany; when it was commonly 
stated that a hay-rack was required to haul to market 
the money necessary to buy supplies to be brought home 
in a basket, the discovery and production of gold in 
California and Colorado, restored the financial stability 
of the nation. 

The financial and industrial depression which fol- 
lowed the Civil War was turned into prosperity, our 
business was put upon its feet and the greatest in- 
dustrial expansion and financial growth ever known to 
any country in the history of the world was predicated 
and built upon the gold and silver production of Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Colorado. Now we are reversing 
this process. We now find that the country’s produe- 
tion of new gold for 1919 was but 60 millions, 19 million 
dollars less than was withdrawn for other than mon- 
etary purposes. We are permitting our gold production 
to be annihilated by the economic stress of the times. 
We are facing a withdrawal of part of our present gold 
by those European nations which must have a basis of 
credit if they are to revive their prosperity, pay their 
debts or ever be in position to do business with us. 
European financial stability is necessary if we are to 
find in foreign markets an outlet for that excess of 
production which this nation must have if its industrial 
machinery is to be kept in operation. 
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The United States needs to retain undiminished its 
normal supply of gold if its present currency medium 
is to remain upon a sound money basis. To accomplish 
this, the production of new gold will greatly assist in 
supplying the natural and necessary drains to those for- 
eign countries whose need for gold is very much greater 
than our own. That need may be measured by the 
present gold value of the currency of European coun- 
tries. With the continuation of a free gold market, gold 
will naturally seek that place where the highest value 
is placed upon it. A free gold market is essential to 
the maintenance of the gold standard and it well be- 
hooves our legislators to so stimulate gold production 
that the value of our own currency shall always remain 
at par. 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE REQUIRES 
VERSATILITY OF ITS MEN 


COMMISSIONER CLAY TALLMAN of the General 
Land Office says in his annual report that the work of 
the field service is no longer a matter of examination of 
public land claims, as public land legislation of recent 
years has required the services of men having technical 
qualifications along mining, reclamation, hydraulic and 
chemical engineering, geology, gauging, accounting and 
valuation lines. 

The commissioner refers to suits handled during the 
year, among them one involving 6,107 acres of oil lands 
valued at $10,000,000 in California, and nine others in- 
volving 1,396 acres of California oil lands, in all of 
which decisions were rendered in favor of the govern- 
ment. In Utah a compromise was reached in a suit 
against the Denver and Rio Grande Fuel Company by 
payment to the government of $44,244. Among indict- 
ments returned was one for coal trespassing in North 
Dakota. 

During the year 477 mineral surveys, embracing 1,875 
lodes, were made. Hydro-electric power permits were 
granted under the act of February 15, 1909, to the Ophir 
Mill Consolidated Mining Company for a power pro- 
ject in Utah. The acreage included in mineral entries 
approved during the year was 52,600. Eighty-five con- 
tests were received and 108 disposed of, leaving eighteen 
pending at the end of the year. 

A part of the Cook Inlet coal field was surveyed and 
divided into nineteen leasing blocks containing 9,500 
acres. One lease was awarded. An additional block 
of 565 acres in the Nenana Field was surveyed, for 
which a lease has been awarded. An application to 
lease 2,040 acres in the Bering River Field and another 
to lease 1,080 acres in the Matanuska Field are pending. 
There is under lease in the Bering River Field 4,500 
acres; Mantanuska, 2,840; Cook Inlet Field, 1,400, and 
Nenana, 565. 

Coal land entries covering 6,256 acres were approved 
for patent. 

The commissioner says the mineral leasing law marks 
the beginning of a new epoch in the handling and dis- 
tribution of the country’s natural resources. He says 
the Mining Acts of 1866 and 1872 were the greatest con- 
tributory factors to the unprecedented development of 
the productive resources of the country in the last fifty 
years, particularly in the west. 

The commission reports that during the year 2,797 
acres were withdrawn for coal classification and 1,293,- 
307 acres previously withdrawn were restored. There 
were no withdrawals on petroleum, potash or oil shale, 
while 954 acres of withdrawn vil lands, 89 acres of 
potash and 3,880 acres of oil shale lands were restored. 
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HARDING TO CONSIDER WESTERN MAN 
FOR INTERIOR PORTFOLIO 


N RESPONSE TO A LETTER from the AMericaNn 
l MINING Coneress, President-elect Warren G. Hard- 
ing instructed his secretary to say he would con- 
sider carefully the claims of the west in choosing a new 
Secretary of the Interior. 
The correspondence follows: 


December 8, 1920. 
HonoraB_e Warren G. Harpine, 
Marion, Ohio. 
My pear Mr. Harpine: 


Permit me to present to you a situation in which I 
feel sure you will be interested. 

The Rocky Mountain west has an intense interest in 
the work of the Interior Department. It is particularly 
interested because of the peculiar problems which the 
development of its natural resources present. 

It is therefore greatly concerned in having a man 
selected as Secretary of the Interior who understands 
those problems peculiar to the western mining and arid 
land states. 

In these states two systems of law prevail which are 
unknown elsewhere, viz.: the Mining and Irrigation 
laws; the first embracing the principle of extralateral 
rights embodied in the mining law; the other the prin- 
ciple of the appropriation of water to a beneficial use, 
as contravening the doctrine of riparian rights which 
prevails elsewhere. 

The AMERICAN MINING Conecress has no candidates to 
recommend but it does earnestly urge that in the selec- 
tion of a Secretary of the Interior you shall choose from 
among those who understand western conditions and 
who will therefore be better able to intelligently co- 
operate in the development of western resources. 

The importance to the west of a proper selection of a 
Secretary of the Interior has been greatly intensified 
by the enactment of the leasing bill, by which the great 
dormant wealth of the west—its coal and oil reserves 
and its water powers—are forever to be supervised by 
the federal government. 

If our organization can be of any service to you in 
this behalf, we shall be glad to place ourselves at vour 
command. 

Very respectfully yours, 
THe AMERICAN MINING CoNGREss, 
J. F. CaLuprearu, 
Secretary. 


Marion, Onto, December 13, 1920. 
Mr. J. F. Secretary, 
THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 


Your letter of the 8th instant to Senator Harding, 
advising that the Rocky Mountain west has an intense 
interest in the work of the Interior Department, and 
suggesting an appointment as the head of this depart- 
ment one who understands the problems peculiar to the 
western mining and arid land states, has been before 
Senator Harding, by whom I am requested to say that 
he will consider all these matters in the choosing of 
a head for the Interior Department. 

Yours very truly, - 
Gero. B, 


Secretary. 
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WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE HOLDS SPECIAL 
HEARING ON McFADDEN BILL 


HE HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 
T held a special session on December 10 in order 

to obtain the latest information concerning the 
condition of the gold mining industry. Addresses were 
made by President W. J. Loring and Secretary J. F. 
Callbreath of the American Minine Concress, by the 
former on the threatened complete loss of the country’s 
gold ore reserves and by the latter on the necessity for 
maintaining the gold standard. H. N. Lawrie, econ- 
omist of the AMERICAN MINING CoNGRESS, made an ex- 
temporaneous statement in support of the constitution- 
ality of the MeFadden bill, the enactment of which 
both President Loring and Secretary Callbreath had 
advocated. A report of the hearing follows: 


Part I—Mr. Loring: Total Loss of Gold 


Ore Reserves Imminent 


HE CHAIRMAN: All right, Mr. Loring, we will 
é i be glad to hear you, if you will tell us how much 

is being produced, how much was being produced 
before the war in the United States, and how much is 
being produced now; what percentage of the producers 
are out of commission betause of the high cost of pro- 
duction, and so on. 

Mr. Lorine: The production of gold in the United 
States prior to its entrance into war in 1915 was about 
$100,000,000, and the production this year is estimated 
at less than $50,000,000. And, that is due to the high 
cost of production, high cost of wages, and supplies and 
power. To work it out on a percentage of the mines that 
have closed down would be a very difficult task. The 
low grade mines have all closed down. There are only 
the higher grade mines and those low grade mines hav- 
’ ing a rich vein in them that are now producing. 

Mr. Garner: May I get you clearly? First, there 
are three things. First, there is labor costs, and the 
cost of supplies, and the power costs. Now, | under- 
stand about the labor and the supplies, but what in- 
creases the cost of the power? 

Mr. Lorine: The power companies claim that the 
cost of producing power is a great deal higher. 

Mr. Garner: It all goes back, as I understand it, to 
wages. The power companies charge more for the 
reason that it costs more to produce the power. It all 
really goes back to the supply of labor. 

Mr. Lorine: To the increased cost of supplies and 
labor. 

Mr. Garner: And as my good friend, Uncle Joe Can- 
non, would say,.in the last analysis, it is the labor and 
supplies. 

Mr. Lorine: That is right. Now then, to continue 
on the percentage basis as I said before, the low grade 
gold mines have closed down, every one of them, and 
that has been caused by these three items that I just 
referred to. 

And, the low grade mines of this country are the 
mines that are the backbone of the gold industry, be- 
cause they contain millions of tons of ore. They are 
already developed, equipped and were in going condi- 
tion when they were forced to close down. They closed 
down because they could not meet expenses in treating 
the ore. They had been able to do it with a profit 
before the war and before the expenses appreciated. 


And, in some cases the mines have been abandoned. I 
know of several that have been abandoned and never 
will be reopened, but I know others that are operating 
their pumps at a very considerable cost in the hope that 
they will get relief. 

And, without the relief that the McFadden bill will 
give a large number of these mines will go out of 
existence entirely, and when they do pass out of ex- 
istence, there will be millions of tons of ore, containing 
millions of ounces of gold that will never be worked 
again. 

Now then, so far as those mines are concerned, it 
would appear to me to be rather wasteful to have them 
pass out of existence and then search at a later date for 
new mines to replace those that we already know about 
and already have large ore reserves available. To keep 
alive these mines is our only motive, that they may pro- 
duce the gold already in sight. They are already de- 
veloped and equipped with large reserves of gold-bear- 
ing ore, and it is difficult these days to find new mines 
that will replace these old mines by searching for new 
ones to replace those that we already know about. The 
prospector has been driven from the field for the same 
reasons that have rendered gold mining unprofitable. 
The gold fields of the United States after the Civil War 
were largely unworked. Since then large volumes of 
rich placer gravel and quartz gold bearing ore have 
been removed, which seriously lessens the prospects now 
for the discovery of new gold ore reserves. If our pres- 
ent ore reserves are allowed to be wasted and become 
unreclaimable at a later date we cannot expect with 
success to replace them in the future. Relief must be 
provided now if the present developed gold tonnage is 
to be saved from total loss. 

THe CuairnmMaNn: If I am correct, I saw in August, 
I think it was, a statement—I was on the Pacific Coast 
at that time—that those mines in south Alaska 

Mr. Lorine: At Juneau and Douglas Island? 

THe CHAIRMAN: Yes; that they had ceased produc- 
ing gold altogether, discontinued, and have purchased 
from the government a large tract of timber land and 
have begun the production of pulp wood for paper. 
Those people have abandoned their mines altogether; 
that is, they have abandoned them for the present time 
as the cost of production is so high. 

Mr. Garner: Mr. Loring, would you care if I asked 
you a question? 

Mr. Lorine: I shall be glad to have you ask me any 
questions you may desire to. 

Mr. Garner: I agree with you, as one member of 
the committee, that it is desirable not to close down 
these mines and that we ought to produce the gold in 
this country, just like we do any other commodity that 
is necessary for the transaction of the business of the 
country, but the reason that your gold production has 
been reduced is because it isn’t worth as much as other 
articles that you can get for the same amount of money. 
Now, there has been a disposition among the American 
people, and it has been reflected through its legislatures, 
national and state, to reduce the cost of living. That 
tends to make gold worth more, does it not? 

Mr. Lorne: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Garner: So if they effect that, I say if they 
sueceed, and if the American people get back to normal . 
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as they were prior to the war, and the labor costs and 
the supplies and the power cost is reduced to the pre- 
war cost, then you will be able to continue as before 
the war? 

Mr. Lorine: I would like to answer that—I am glad 
you asked the question. We never hope to get wages 
back to where they were before the war. Wages were 
very low before the war, but some other commodities, 
supplies and materials will come down, but I suppose 
it will be ten years before we can hope to get the cost 
of supplies and all other commodities and everything 
that goes to make up the working costs back to where 
they were before the war. 

Mr. Garner: You think it will be ten years before 
the gold dollar will purchase as much as it did before 
the war? 

Mr. Lorine: Yes; I should say, emphatically, yes. 
Not only that, but such large sums of money have al- 
ready been expended in the development of these mines 
that we are discussing now and that money is lost, be- 
cause if a mine is once abandoned, there is a great deal 
of depreciation, which is very rapid. Water will rise in 
them and the timbers will 


THe CHairMAN: If I am correct in my recollection, 
it was stated here last spring when we had these hear- 
ings that in the United States at the present time 
$75,000,000 to $80,000,000 per year were used in the 
manufacture, in arts and industry, is that correct? 

Mr. Lorine: Yes, sir; about $81,000,000 for 1919. 

THE CuHaiRMAN: About $81,000,000 per year? 

Mr. Lorine: Yes, sir. The consumption of gold 
during 1919 was some $21,000,000 more than the pro- 
duction for the same period, more than the production 
out of the gold mines of the United States. 

THE CHAIRMAN: And that year we produced about 
$58,500,000 worth of gold? 

Mr. LorinG: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garner: I did not quite get that. 

THE CHAIRMAN: They used about $21,000,000 mére 
of gold in the manufacture, in arts and sciences in 1919 
than was produced in the United States. 

Mr. Lorinc: Yes, sir. 

THe CHAIRMAN: And we produced about $58,500,000 
for that year. 

Mr. Garner: About $81,000,000 worth used in the 
arts and sciences during 


rot—not under water, but 
the timbers will rot before 
the water comes up to the 
timbers—and the surface 
plant deteriorates very 
fast. The surface plant on 
a mine after it has closed 
down for two or three 
years would not be worth 
twenty-five per cent of the 
value when it was closed, 
due to the evaporation of 
moisture from the timbers 
and woodwork, and rust 
attacking the machinery. 
Further than that, these 
large gold mines in this 
country are not only very 
finely equipped with ma- 
chinery and plants, but 
they have a large staff of 
very valuable officers who 


measure, 


At the conclusion of the hearing on the gold situ- 
ation, at which President W. J. Loring, Secretary J. F. 
Callbreath and H. N. Lawrie, economist, of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, presented their views, the House 
Ways and Means Committee sent the McFadden Bill 
to the Attorney General for an opinion as to its consti- 
tutionality. The taking of this almost unprecedented 
step is an indication of the seriousness with which the 
members of the committee are considering the 


President Loring is recognized as one of the fore- 
most authorities on the gold situation. He is presi- 
dent and general manager of the Carson Hill Gold 
Mines Company, president and general manager of the 
Pacific Coast Gold Mines Corporation, managing 
director of the Plymouth Lode Gold Mines, Ltd., and 
president and general manager of the Pacific Tungsten 
Company, as well as a director and managing director 
of several other companies. 


The Manufacturing Jewelers’ Association of New 
York, which opposes the McFadden Bill and charges 
it is class legislation, has asked for a further hearing 
before the Ways and Means Committee. 


the year 1919? 

Mr. OLpFIELD: That all 
came out of the treasury, 
out of the bullion? That 
was probably old stuff that 
was probably reworked; 
you do not mean that that 
came out of the treasury? 

Mr. Lorinc: I do not 
think that it was .all new 
gold, but there was not a 
great deal of old gold. I 
think about three and one- 
half million dollars of it 
was gold coin that was 
used. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Here 
is a statement by some 
gentleman at that time. 
Well, without looking up 
who it was, the gold is not 
consumed or destroyed in 


understand the mines and 

their peculiarities, and they are all different, every one 
having its own peculiarities. Those men get scattered 
all over the country and the first thing you know you 
haven’t any men to start the mine up with. 

THe CHARMAN: What you are suggesting, Mr. Lor- 
ing, before the committee that should be done, is 

Mr. GarRNER: What is your remedy? 

Mr. Lortnc: The only remedy I can see is the Me- 
Fadden bill. It will save a part of this industry, some 
of it. This will be some relief; of course, it will not 
cover the increased costs, but we think it will save a 
large number of mines from destruction and total aban- 
donment. 

Mr. Garner: This places a tax of ten dollars per 
ounce to be placed in the Treasury Department to be 
distributed among the gold producers of the country? 

Mr. Lorine: Yes, sir; the producers of new gold. 

Mr. Garner: The producers of new gold? 

Mr. Lorine: Yes, sir; the producers of new gold. 

Mr. GarRNeR: The parties who pay for that are the 
parties who use the gold in the arts and sciences, or 
would that apply to all gold? 

Mr. Lortnc: No; just to the arts and sciences. 

Mr. O_prieLp: Jewelry and things of that kind? 

Mr. Lorine: Yes, sir. 


its use in the arts, which 
is clearly substantiated from the fact that the gold 
held by the Federal Reserve Board at present amounts 
to $1,953,103,000, approximately equaling the total 
production of gold in the United States during the 
last twenty-four years, or from 1895 to date. Well, 
but he does not include the importation of gold. 
He is speaking of the production. He states further- 
more, that the proponents of this measure point with 
alarm to the amount of gold that is going into the arts. 
Well, he does not include everything there and by years. 

The actual figures in that connection follow: 1914, 
$45,520,000; 1915, $37,820,000; 1916, $54,061,000; 1917, 
$52,915,000 ; 1918, $52,409,000. Then he goes on, but he 
does not cover all of the points that are covered by the 
men that are in favor of this bill. 

Mr. Lorinc: I would like to give you a few little de- 
tails in closing, about some particular cases that I am 
connected with that might be of interest to you. 

One mine was reopened in 1914 at a cost of nearly 
$1,000,000. We began our milling operations in 1914. 
At the first the working cost was $2,89 per ton. Its cost 
has risen until it is $5.99 at the present time. Now, 
that is an extreme case. 

I have another one that we expended a little over 
$1,000,000 upon and developed 800,000 tons of ore. That 
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was ore before the war, and the cost for carrying on 
that operation has increased until it exceeded the value 
of the ore by $1.58. So, we have had to close that prop- 
erty down, but we still keep the water out of the mine, 
hoping to get some relief. 

THe CHamMAN: Where is that mine situated? 
Where is it located? 

Mr. Lorine: That mine is located in California; 
both of these mines are in California. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Well, the appeal that you are mak- 
ing to the committee or the request is that Congress 
place a tax upon the gold bullion used in manufactur. 
ing for the benefit of the producer on the gold to be 
distributed in the amount of gold each operator pro- 
duces? 

Mr. Lorine: That is right. 


THE CHAIRMAN: In order to bring back normal pro- 
duction of gold? 

Mr. Lorine: Yes, sir. 

Tue CHarrmMAN: The price of gold did not decrease 
in value, but the cost of production has more than 
doubled up during the war? 

Mr. Lorinc: That is so. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Asa result of that, all these mines 
are running on a smaller margin of profit? 

Mr. Lorinc: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garner: Mr. Loring, have you ever had an at- 
torney look into the constitutionality of the proposi- 
tion of the power of Congress to levy this kind of a tax 
for the purpose for which it is proposed to levy it? 

Mr. Lorine: I have not. Perhaps Mr. Lawrie could 
answer that question. 

Mr. Garner: That was just a thought which occurs 
to me that the constitution says something about the 
power of Congress to levy taxes and the purposes for 
which levied. You know some of our friends sometimes 
levy taxes for protection, but they always put in “for 
revenue” so as to get by the Supreme Court, and I was 
just wondering whether any question of constitution- 
ality with regard to levying taxes, Congress levying 
taxes on certain people for the purpose of transferring 
that money to some other people in the United States, 
had ever been raised. I do not think that I have ever 
heard of that kind of a proposition before. It has never 
come under my observation. [ was just wondering 
whether that question had ever been raised. 

Mr. Lorine: I think probably Mr. Lawrie can an 
swer that question. 


Part II—Mr. Lawrie: McFadden Bill 


Constitutional 


R. LAWRIE: The subject of the constitution- 
M. ality of this bill was discussed briefly before the 
last hearing upon the adjournment of Congress 
and at that time Mr. McFadden made the suggestion of 
an amendment for the heading of this bill which would 
show that it was for the purpose of levying taxes for 
revenue, as well as for the other purposes contained in 
the act. That upon the point of the constitutionality, 
there could be very little question. Inasmuch as the 
government had already fixed the price of gold, it should 
also have power to administer and to so change it as to 
insure the production of new gold in the country. If 
the government has the constitutional power to fix the 
price, I believe that the provisions of this bill as above 
amended would be constitutional. 
Tue Thank you. 
Mr. Lorine: I desire to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before the committee. 
THe CHAIRMAN: We want to thank you, Mr. Loring. 


Mr. Garner: I want to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that 
if this bill is going to be taken up in executive session 
and gone over it might be wise for the clerk to refer 
the bill to the Attorney General. It does seem to me 
that there is some question as to the constitutionality of 
it, and the very fact that the proponents of the bill sug- 
gest to add “for revenue” shows that there is some 
thought among themselves that it might be wise to get 
under protection. 

Tue CHarRMAN: I think that would be a-wise thing 
to do before. we take it up for final consideration, to 
get the opinion of the Attorney General in the matter. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. TimpertAke: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Callbreath, 
Secretary of the Conergss, is here 
and Mr. Garner asked a question of Mr. Loring as to 
when, in his opinion, normal times would come in this 
country with regard to the reduction of the cost of labor, 
and so forth, and Mr. Callbreath would like to reply 
to that question. 


THe CHAIRMAN: We would be glad to have him do 
that. 


Part III—Mr. Callbreath: New Gold Needed 
To Sustain Gold Standard 


R. CALLBREATH: Mr. Chairman, the question 
M. of when prices will assume their old-time levels 
is one which compasses the economics of the 

world. 

Our prices are fixed in gold standard countries upon 
the level of the gold which maintains those prices. We 
had in the whole world prior to the war about ten 
billion dollars worth of gold. That amount remains 
practically stationary now. We had in this country 
one and three-quarter billions of gold at the outbreak 
of the war. During the first two years of the war we 
took from Europe about one and one-quarter billions 
of gold so that our gold stock in 1917 amounted to 
about three billions of dollars, or practically one-third 
of the gold supply of the world. Since then we have lost 
by exportation about a half billion dollars of gold. 

Prior to the war, with our one and three-quarter bil- 
lion dollars worth of gold and our credit money about 
one-sixth of what it is now, we had difficulty at times 
in maintaining our credit. That was illustrated very 
vividly by the panic of 1907. During a time when every 
wheel of industry was in operation and every man who 
would work was employed at the highest wages then 
known in the history of the country, out of a clear sky 
came a panie which wrecked business and destroyed 
our credit at home, and had it not been for the fact 
that our banks closed down their paying tellers’ win- 
dows and practically repudiated their obligations, we 
would have been wrecked with a panic from which it 
would have been extremely difficult for the country to 
recover. 

That panie proved that the then structure of credit 
was fully as large, if not larger than the then foundation 
of gold was able to support. Since that time we have 
increased the structure of credit manyfold, and the 
present structure now sustained by our two and seven- 
tenths billion dollars of gold is many times greater in 
proportion than the credit structure based on the one 
and seven-tenths billions of dollars of gold before the 
war. 

We have taken one and one-fourth billion dollars’ 
worth of gold out of European countries which we now 
have in this country. We find our business industries 
stagnant largely because of the fact that European 
nations lacking this gold have neither money nor credit 
with which to buy our materials. Europe is today hun- 
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gry for our copper to rebuild their industries, and in 
this country we have large surplus stocks of copper and 
our production is being cut to nothing practically be- 
cause of the fact that Europe is not able to take the 
copper, which they need, but lack the money with which 
to buy. 

Mr. Garner: They have not? 

Mr. CaLLpreatH: They have not the money nor the 
credit with which they can buy. Under those condi- 
tions our industries are stagnant because European 
finances are not where they ought to be. 

Today in London British exchange is very much be- 
low par value of her gold. In other words, her money 
is at a discount. We have in this country been able 
to maintain our money at par, because we have more 
than our share of the world’s gold supply. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Isn’t it true that the war has de- 
stroyed a great deal of property and that 

Mr. CALLBREATH (interposing): That is true. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The world war has destroyed a 
couple of billion dollars’ worth of property, and because 
of that we have the situation which is existing today. 

Mr. CaLLpreEATH: When are we going to get back to 
normal conditions? It is going to take years to get 
back to normal. European nations will have to rebuild 
their credit and will undoubtedly draw on our gold 
reserves for that purpose. When that time. comes we 
are going to have even a greater problem than we have 
now, to maintain a free gold market and keep our cur- 
rency at par. So, it seems to me that it is very im- 
portant that we shall maintain our gold reserves at the 
highest point possible to do by any reasonable means. 

I do not believe that any of you gentlemen believe 
that wages will ever again get back to pre-war levels. 
It certainly would mean a trail of disaster to the coun- 
try if such a condition should come in a brief period of 
time. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Then, the cost of living can never 
get back. 

Mr. Callbreath: No, we never will get back to the 
pre-war prices. I have studied the matter rather care- 
fully, and it seems to me that the most that we can 
hope for is to get back to about one-third above that 
level. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Cotton has gotten back to the pre- 
war level. . 

Mr. CatrpreatH: True, but it is not being sold and 
the production of cotton is being curtailed. 

Mr. Copley: What about wages, at the same time 
that we reach the level of one and one-third of the pre- 
war rate of wages as compared with that period of the 
pre-war? 

Mr. CaLLereatH: The rate of wages will be very 
much above that level. 

Mr. CopLey: Very much above the one and one-third, 
but living expenses will be reduced to that? 

Mr. CaL_preatu: They will be reduced to that point, 
but that will mean that profits will be proportionately 
less than they are now. 

THE CHAIRMAN: In Germany today the wages are 
lower than they were before the war. 

Mr. CaALLBREATH: Well, I do not think that we can 
learn very much of a lesson from the situation in Ger- 
many, nor in any other country in which they are so 
impoverished that industry is practically paralized. 
The point I want to impress upon you gentlemen is 
this, that if we are to protect our credit we must have 
gold with which to do it. We can not get more gold 
from foreign countries without further decreasing their 
purchase power in our market. We have got more than 
our share now and we must anticipate the probable loss 
of some to those countries in greater need. 


THe CuHairMAN: You advocate the passage of the 
McFadden bill? 

Mr. CALLBREATH: Yes, sir; because it seems to me 
to be the best remedy now available. I do not say that 
I believe that it is a complete remedy, but that it is a 
remedy which will enable us to keep up the production 
of gold, thereby conserving our present supply of gold. 

Our gold reserve seems to me very much like a tank 
from which we draw our supply of water with a stream 
flowing in at the top while we are drawing water out 
at the faucet. We may draw off a few barrels more than 
the intake supplies today, because we may need it, and 
we may not need so much tomorrow, but the continuous 
inflow of newly produced gold will sustain our confi- 
dence that the supply will always be sufficient? 

Last year $21,000,000 more gold for industrial pur- 
poses was consumed than the mines of our country pro- 
duced. I do not think we should continue to depreci- 
ate that reserve to which we look to support our credit, 
and if we do sooner or later we will get to a point 
where we will feel doubtful as to the sufficiency of that 
reserve. 


Director of Mint Reports Busy 
Twelve Months 


A GREATER NUMBER of coins has been turned 
out than during any preceding year, and the mints are 
still working twenty-four. hours daily, according to the 
annual report of Raymond T. Baker, director of the 
Mint. During the year 809,500,000 pieces of money 
were coined, 76,000,000 of which were for foreign gov- 
ernments. 

New methods have been adopted and improved appli- 
ances installed, with the result that estimates for the 
mint service for next year have been reduced nine per 
cent. Chief among the mechanical changes has been 
the installation of large electric furnaces in place of 
small gas and oil-burning equipment. At Philadelphia 
an electric furnace of 1,000 pounds capacity displaced 
four gas furnaces, effecting a fuel saving of fifty per 
cent. Installation of mechanical conveyors for ingots, 
strips, discs and coins, which formerly were handled 
by hand, resulted in a saving estimated at between 
forty and fifty per cent. A tandem arrangement of six 
rolling machines worked a reduction of 75 per cent in 
operating expense and an automatic attachment for 
dise cutting machines resulted in an 80 per cent saving. 
Additional electric furnaces of half a ton capacity each 
were installed at Philadelphia and San Francisco. 
Further changes are being made at San Francisco, and 
the Denver mint will next receive similar attention. 

The Secretary of the Treasury estimates the cost of 
repairing the New York assay office, damaged by the 
Wall Street explosion in September, will be $75,000. 


States Regulate Mines 


THIRTY STATES have coal mines, and twenty- 
eight of them either by general law or through commis- 
sions regulate the operation of coal mines, according 
to the U. S. Bureau of Mines. The Bureau groups 
these codes as follows: Distinctly coal mining, twelve; 
essentially coal mining, eight; partly coal mining, five; 
essentially metal mining, but applying wholly or partly 
to coal mining also, four. Pennsylvania, which in 
1869 became the first state to enact a coal mining law 
of any kind, has separate codes for anthracite and 
bituminous fields. 


METHODS AND PROBLEMS OF FEDERAL TAXATION 
OF THE MINING INDUSTRY 


By J. ¢ 


HE SUBJECT OF TAXATION is a very vexatious 
T and troublesome problem, yet from personal ne- 
cessity on the one hand, and patriotic duty on the 
other, it commands our attention and best efforts for 
proper solution so that industry will not be throttled, 
but will move with accelerated speed in order to carry 
the great burden that the recent war placed upon the 
nation. 
If the public utterances of some of our greatest 
statesmen and politicians of either party during the 
recent campaign are in 


Dien. 


cussed, is still the primary, as it is also the post-gradu- 
ate textbook, in the internal revenue school of taxation. 
One feature of government work, I have noticed, is 
that the individual believes that the particular section 
in which he toils is the most important one in the Bu- 
reau. I shall refer to the Natural Resources Subdivi- 
sion of the Income Tax Unit, because it is the most im- 
portant to members of the AMERICAN MINING ConGrEss. 
This subdivision was created to handle all cases re- 
quiring valuation for depletion purposes, and the fune- 
tion of the valuation sec- 


harmony with the thought 
of Congress, we can look 
for radical changes in the 
present tax law. It may 
be difficult for some to con- 
ceive of a just tax on cor- 
porations that does not 
give due consideration to 
the capital invested as well 
as the income derived from 
the investment. However, 
regardless of repeals or 
modifications or substitu- 
tions these changes can 
not materially lessen the 
tax burden; making laws 
will not decrease the pub- 
lic debt—that will be 4is- 
sipated in the direct ratio 
of increased efficiency 
throughout the entire in- 
dustrial United States. 
Our aim should be one 
aundred per cent efficiency, 
and that can be realized 
only when all economize 
to the limit as well as 
spending every effort to 
increase production. 

The word “slacker” 
coined during the war is 
quite applicable to any in- 
dividual in this country 
who, during recon- 
struction period, will net 
take hold of the wheel of 
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Chief of the Subdivision of Natural Resources 
Bureau of Internal Revenue 


tions is to examine the 
tax returns and the data 
that the taxpayer submits 
as to his valuation and de- 
termine whether or not the 
depletion deduction made 
in the return is a reason- 
able one. When the valu- 
ation sections were first 
organized the manner in 
which valuation should be 
made, or rather the yard 
stick that the bureau 
should use to test the valu- 
ations made by the tax- 


payer, was discussed at 
great length for some 


months prior to beginning 
work. Engineers from the 
oil industry were brought 
into the bureau to handle 
valuation problems ef -oil 
and gas properties; engin- 
eers from the metal mines 
were secured to handle 
problems relating to metal 
mines valuation, and like- 
wise engineers from the 
coal and timber industries 
to handle their particular 
problems. There are still 
a number of cases in the 
valuation sections of the 
Natural Resources Subdi- 
vision awaiting informa- 
tion from the taxpayer rel- 


progress and assist in fore- 

ing it to revolve in its normal manner. To my mind, a 
campaign of publicity along these lines would do more 
fo lessen the tax burden than the making of untried 
laws. No tax law can be enacted that will function with 
equal justice toward all the diversified interests of our 
vast republic, but we might correct the imperfections in 
the present law as time and experience dictate rather 
than go into unknown and speculative fields for a new 
system that means but little other than changing the 
form as to how this government shall assess the four bil- 
lions of money that are needed annually. ‘It is not my 
province to extol the virtues of the present tax law, but 
whether it is good or bad it is on the statutes and as a 
government employee in my present capacity my work 
is to assist in the administration of the act as it stands, 
and Regulations 45, which has been cussed and dis 


ative to the determination 
of his depletion deduction. A brief outline of the work 
being done may answer the inquiry, “Why still worry 
the taxpayer?” 

To get at the fair market value of the property as of 
any particular date requires the most intimate knowl- 
edge of its condition at the specified time. In order 
to learn of this condition, questionnaires were compiled 
for the different industries and sent to the taxpayer to 
assist him in furnishing necessary information required 
to get at a fair value. There have been a great many 
criticisms as to the form of this questionnaire and the 
form can probably be improved, and yet as the question- 
naire must fit all cases it includes not only the ques- 
tions pertinent to an individual case, but is sufficiently 
broad in scope to comprehend any and all cases that 
might arise in the given industry. The results the de. 
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partment gets are quite varied. In some instances all 
the questions are answered and the questionnaire of 
the taxpayer is completely filled out. In other cases 
the information contained is meagre and necessitates 
correspondence before the value can be fairly deter- 
mined. The valuation engineer must see that the valu- 
ation submitted by the taxpayer has been substantiated 
in order to arrive at a reasonable depletion based there- 
on, as no depletion deductions are allowed until the 
fair value is determined. It is therefore absolutely nec- 
essary that this valuation data be submitted, or an un- 
avoidable injustice might be done the taxpayer in de. 
termining his tax. 

To substantiate this value as of March 1, 1913, the 
engineer examines the questionnaire to see whether 
or not there are sales on or about the specified date 
that would determine the market value, or if there had 
been leases given about that time on this or similar 
properties, where the royalty rates in the agreement 
would reflect the value of the mineral in the ground, or 
whether or not there have been sales of similar prop- 
erty in the neighborhood that would refiect the value 
of the taxpayer’s property. By investigating the profits 
made in 1913, the taxpayer’s valuation may be checked 
by estimating the probable profits over a term of years 
and these profits reduced to the present value. 

In a valuation of this kind there are several factors 
of a debatable character that enter into the computation, 
namely, the mineral reserves, the price at which the 
product will probably sell during the life of the prop- 
erty, the operating cost of production, the discount rate 
that should be used in reducing the: estimated profits 
to a present value, and the necessary plant and physical 
equipment that will be necessary to derive these profits. 
In applying this method for a metals valuation, the 
engineer would use the tonnage grade of ore and pro 
duction cost set forth in the questionnaire and sub- 
stantiated by the records. The rate of production is 
determined by investigation of the operations of the 
taxpayer at the date of valuation, and also taking into 
consideration the economic conditions, which factors 
determine the probable life of the property. 

The price for which the product will sell during fu- 
ture years and the rate of interest that should be ap- 
plied to reduce the operating profits to present worth 
have been much debated and are questions upon which 
there was a great deal of technical discussion a year 
ago. In the case of metal mines, viewing the conditions 
as of March 1, 1913, it was determined that ‘65 cents an 
ounce would have been a fair price for silver, that 414 
cents a pound would have been a fair price for lead, 
that 16% cents would be a fair price for copper, that 
$5.70 would be a fair price for zine, etc. In the matter 
of discount rates it was thought advisable to use a rate 
of interest commensurate with the risk involved in the 
enterprise and a safe rate to apply for return of capital. 
Where the ore is practically assured an interest rate of 
seven per cent on investment and four per cent for re- 
turn of capital is used; where the ore is but partially 
developed, the interest rates increase to as high as 20 
per cent when the risks in the enterprise seemed to 
warrant such high expectancy of profit. There has been 
a great deal of debate as to why the Government uses 
these two rates rather than a straight discount rate. 
There is no necessity of entering into a technical dis- 
cussion of the merits or demerits of this plan that 
assumes the total operating profits are returned in 
equal annual installments and consist of two parts, first 
a fair rate of interest on the investment, and second, a 
definite annual sum which, at a safe rate of interest 
compounded annually, will redeem the investment. 

Whatever method has been used by the taxpayer to 


determine the value of his property, the questionnaire 
requires that answers be made to all questions and thus 
supply the means of checking up the result. The regu- 
lations prescribe no method but state that due consid- 
eration will be given all factors, such as cost, actual 
transfers of similar property, royalties and rentals, 
appraisals by approved methods, market value of stock, 
and others. All these factors are given consideration 
in the valuation section. After the depletion has been 
determined the case goes to the audit section where in 
connection with the field agent report, all other ques- 
tions in the returns of the taxpayers are examined. 
This subject has been rehashed and is old, but has been 
reviewed briefly in the hope that it might show the tax- 
payer whose property is not yet valued the necessity of 
promptly supplying the data requested by the bureau. 

Referring briefly to changes in the law, among those 
suggested might be listed depletion as a percentage of 
income rather than depletion on unit cost. 

The regulations prescribe how the taxpayer shall 
derive the unit of depletion in order to determine the 
deductions from income. It does not suggest a percent- 
age of income as a depletion deduction, and I under- 
stand there is doubt as to the present law permitting a 
regulation prescribing such a method. Though it may 
have no foundation in law, and to a great many not 
sound in principle, it nevertheless appeals strongly to 
me, and believe it has considerable merit. 

Where a property has been purchased for cash, or. 
where this value may be ascertained by the sales of 
similar property on a normal market, or can be fairly 
determined by the prevailing royalties or rentals of 
similar property during a normal period, these trans- 
actions probably establish the fair market value. Sales 
of similar property during periods of depression or 
boom periods do not fairly nor equitably determine a 
basis of valuation that results in a reasonable depletion 
when you apply the unit method, yet said sales value 
may reflect the fair market value of the taxpayer’s 
property at the specified rate. 

Properties that have a history, with assured ore 
bodies so that the future spread of profits can be de- 
termined with sufficient accuracy, may permit a willing 
buyer and a willing seller to agree upon the purchase 
price, and yet the unit method of depletion might not 
accurately measure the actual depletion of capital value 
sustained during the future operation of the mine. 

To illustrate: Suppose we have a mine of 1,000,000 
tons of ore in 1920; that we can foresee the economic 
conditions that will prevail during the next ten years 
and can ascertain definitely that in 1921 to 1923 the 
operating profits will be $1 a ton, from 1923 to 1926 
we can make #4 a ton profit, from 1926 to 1927 $2 a ton 
profit, and from 1927 to 1930 $1 a ton profit, or a 
total of $2,000,000 operating earnings. Let us further 
assume that conditions are such that we must mine at 
the rate of 100,000 tons annually and that we had paid 
for the mine $1,000,000. Would we deplete the mine at 
$1 a ton annually, or on the basis of 50 per cent of the 
profits? I think the depletion account kept on a basis 
that would represent the ratio of cost to known value 
of ore reserves ; namely, on a percentage of profits basis, 
would more accurately measure the true depletion. 

The fair market value, as determined by the present 
value method, may be a close approximation of the 
truth, but a depletion deduction from income, based 
upon a percentage that comprehends the relationship of 
cost and earnings, or the anticipated spread of profits 
that was used in the calculation for valuation, more 
accurately expresses the true depletion that the ore 
reserves suffer annually. In the illustration used above, 
whether you take 50 per cent of your income as an 
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annual deduction for depletion, or deplete on a unit 
method basis of $1 per ton, you obtain a million dollars 
of capital value through depletion deductions during 
the ten years. But as you did not sustain like depletion 
annually, would it not have been more logical to have 
taken depletion on actual amounts sustained, or 50 per 
cent of the profits? If it were logical in this case, it 
seems to me it would still be more so where the ore re- 
serves, cost of production and sales price of metals are 
but an approximation. 

The percentage of income as depletion deduction 
will return to the taxpayer as a much closer approxi- 
mation to the intrinsic value of the property than a 
unit method of depletion would, and in any appraisal 
method the closer the fair market value approaches the 
intrinsic value, the more accurate was the appraisal. 
Likewise, as the percentage method of depletion more 
closely approaches the true depletion, to that extent 
does the true depletion approach the reasonable de- 
pletion mentioned in the law. 


TWO LABORATORY CARS TRANSFERRED TO 
BUREAU OF MINES 


TWO TRAVELING LABORATORY ears, the Ham- 
ilton and Wyman, belonging to the Public Health 
Service and used in epidemic work, have been trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of Mines, having completed their 
work for the Public Health Service. 

One of these cars, the Hamilton, has been sent to 
Terre Haute, Ind., to take the place of the mine rescue 
car formerly stationed there which was destroyed by 
fire. The other car, the Wyman, will be used as a 
laboratory car in the field work of the bureau in the 
sampling and the classification of coals. The coal sam- 
pling crew will live on the car, which will also contain 
the machinery and laboratory equipment for the crush- 
ing and preparation of the coal samples. 


MINERAL LANDS CLASSIFIED 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR in his an- 
nual report states that on July 1 coal lands had been 
classified and appraised as follows: 


Acres. Valuation, 
7,720 585,086 
5,781,986 137,560,696 
South Dakota ........... 244,874 2,711,462 
2,706 88,360 


29,377,942 $987,488,793 


During the year only 954 acres of oil lands were 
restored to entry. All of this acreage was located in 
Montana. Outstanding withdrawals of oil lands on 
July 1 were as follows: 


Acres. 

6,757,880 


Gold and Silver Movements 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE Bulletin gives the foi- 
lowing official report of gold and silver movements: 


During the month ended November 10 the net inward 
movement of gold was $62,519,000, as compared with a 
net inward movement of $56,503,000 for the month end- 
ing October 10. Net imports of gold since August 1, 
1914, were $816,229,000, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing exhibit: 


[In thousands of dollars.) 


Excess of 
Imports 

Imports, Ezports. Over 
Exports. 
Aug. 1 to Dec. 31, 1914......... 23,253 104,972 *81,719 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1915.......... 451,955 31,426 420,529 
Jan. 1 to Dec’ 31, 1916.......... 685,745 155,793 529,952 
Jan. 1 te Dae. Si, 1996. «206555. 61,950 40,848 21,102 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 1918... 76,534 368,185 *291,651 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 10, 1920......... 333,775 297,301 36,474 


*Excess of exports over imports. 


England furnished $82,053,000, or over 86 per cent, 
and France $5,571,000 of the $95,060,000 of gold im- 
ported during the monthly period ending November 10, 
Columbia, Canada, Sweden, Australia, and Mexico fur- 
nishing most of the remainder. Of the gold exports, 
amounting to $32,541,000, over 85 per cent, or $27,942,- 
000, was consigned to Japan, $3,000,000 to China, and 
the remainder principally to Hongkong, Mexico, and 
Canada. Since the removal of the gold embargo on 
June 9, 1919, total gold exports have amounted to ap- 
proximately $651,097,000. Of this total, $174,407,000 
was consigned to Japan, $146,555,000 to Argentina, 
$69,330,000 to Hongkong, $67,396,000 to China, $40,812,- 
000 to British India, $29,778,000 to Spain, and the 
remainder principally to Mexico, Uruguay, the Dutch 
East Indies, the Straits Settlements, Canada, and 
Venezuela. 

During the same monthly period the net outward 
movement of silver was $282,000, as compared with a 
net inward movement of $1,308,000 for the month end- 
ing September 10. Net exports of silver since August 
1, 1914, were $454,571,000, as may be seen from the 
following exhibit: 


{In thousands of dollars.) 


Excess of 

Exports 

Imports. Ezports. Over 
Imports. 
Aug. 1 to Dec. 31, 1914.......... 12,129 22,182 10,053 
1 te Shy 34,484 53,599 19,115 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1916.......... 32,263 70,595 38,332 
Jam. 1 ta Dees 71,376 252,846 181,470 
1 te 1G, 79,856 105,055 25,199 
re 372,858 827,429 454,571 


Mexico furnished $2,288,000, or almost one-half, and 
Peru $1,038,000 of the $4,645,000 of silver -imported 
during the monthly period ending November 10, most 
of the remainder coming from Chile, Bolivia, Honduras, 
and Canada. Of the silver exports, amounting to 
$4,927,000, about 45 per cent, or $2,246,000, was con- 
signed to Japan, $1,555,000 to China, and the remainder 
principally to Hongkong, Mexico, and Canada. 
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THE NEW CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON MINES AND MINING 


federal government and the governor of New York 
to do scientific and research work in the Ozark 
region of the Louisiana Territory. In those early days 
mining in what is now the southeastern part of Missouri 
ras a developed industry. At Herculaneum, Moses 
Austin, who owned three shot-towers and most of the 
acreage surrounding their base for many rods in every 
direction, made bullets which General Andrew Jackson 
used at the battle of New Orleans. When Schoolcraft 
visited the lead works at Mine La Motte he—as he him- 
self wrote later on—“observed a peculiar blue flame 
given off in the process of smelting, indicating the 
presence of cobalt.” 

Exactly one hundred years later cobalt was first 
mined in Missouri, and when the year 1920 passed into 
history, Missouri was the only state in the Union pro- 
ducing cobalt, with the possible exception of Idaho. 
Mine La Motte was still a paying proposition, Missouri 
was foremost in the production of lead, second only to 
Georgia in its output of barytes and maintained a re- 
spectable position in its output of zinc. And much of 
the state’s pre-eminence in respect to these minerals 
was due to the production of the mines of southeastern 
Missouri, in the Thirteenth Congressional District. 

Hence it was not at all surprising that upon the 
death of Representative Mahlon M. Garland, of Penn- 
sylvania, the House Committee on Mines and Mining 
should look to the Thirteenth Congressiogal District 
of Missouri for a new chairman. Representative Marion 
E. Rhodes comes from Potosi, which was very much in 
existence when bullets for General Jackson were being 
made at Herculaneum and when Schoolcraft observed 
the peculiar blue flame at Mine La Motte, and is not a 
very great distance from either place. Mr. Rhodes, who 
is a lawyer, has been associated with mine operators 
and mine employees and interested in them and the 
welfare of the mining industry all his life, and what- 
ever influence he as chairman of the Committee on 
Mines and Mining can exert in their behalf will be but 
a continuation of efforts which, upon a somewhat less 
extensive scale, he has long been accustomed to make. 

Mr. Rhodes was in Congress once before, having been 
elected in 1904. He at once attempted to protect Amer- 
ican barytes producers against German importations 
by having enacted a proper tariff measure, introducing 
the first bill for this purpose ever prepared. His meas- 
ure was not enacted into law during his term as Con- 
gressman, but its provisions were incorporated in a 
tariff law which subsequently was put into effect, with 
the result that the barytes production of Missouri and 
the United States prospered. The Underwood Tariff 
Act of 1913 put both crude and manufactured ore on 
the free list, allowing only a small duty to remain on 
the chemically refined products, including chloride, di- 
oxide and carbonate. While importations began to in- 
crease at once, the war, which by 1918 had completely 
shut off German dumping, served all the purposes of a 
protective tariff, but the return of peace has brought 
about a competition which now threatens the American 
industry with complete extinction. And, as might have 
been expected, Representative Rhodes has assumed the 
task of giving the industry the needed tariff protection. 

Missouri ore sells for $10 per ton, f.0.b. shipping 
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|: 1811 Henry R. Schoolcraft was sent out by the 


point. Freight to New York, Boston or Philadelphia 
is $9.50 per ton, making the f.o.b. seaboard price on 
the American commodity $19.50. But German pro- 
ducers are laying the crude down in New York for $12 
and less per ton. For the manufactured article the 
figures are: St. Louis market, $24.50; package, $3; 
freight, $9.50; total, $37. But the German manufactur- 
ers quote a price of $23.60 for delivery at either New 
York or Philadelphia. The American product cannot 
even attract attention in such a market as this; hence 
it is no wonder that Representative Rhodes has been 
receiving calls for help since September, or that he is 
receiving every day letters from American manufactur- 
ers and producers giving reports of. the arrival of huge 
xerman shipments and stating that the writers will 
soon have to go out of business, if they have not already 
done so. Representative Rhodes now has a bill before 
the Ways and Means Committee and the Tariff Commis- 
sion which, if enacted, will place a duty of $10 per ton 
on the crude and a graduated tariff on chemicals run- 
ning as high as $25 per ton. It is designed to give 
the necessary relief and Mr. Rhodes intends to keep 
behind it until it is enacted into law. 


All the lead companies, Representative Rhodes says, 
are either closing down or posting notices reducing 
wages from twenty to thirty per cent on January 1. 
Mr. Rhodes will ask the Ways and Means Committee 
during the forthcoming tariff hearings to impose a duty 
of 11% cents per pound on the metallic content; or, in 
other words, to return to the schedules of the Payne- 
Aldrich Law. 


“On account of the general depression which is affect- 
ing all interests, the mining industry of the country is 
suffering,” Mr. Rhodes said. “Upon the reorganization 
of the House Committee on Mines and Mining, and my 
assumption of the chairmanship, after reviewing mining 
conditions generally, I stated to the committee mem- 
bers that it was my hope that our committee could do 
something to relieve conditions. While the committee 
has not gone so far as to agree upon any definite line 
of action, its members are in sympathy with the sug- 
gestion that something should be done to relieve condi- 
tions as far as possible. The committee has recom- 
mended the passage of legislation to suspend assess- 
ment work for 1920 on mining claims in the hope that 
claimants may not lose their claims on account of not 
having been able to do work necessary under the min- 
ing laws. There are other bills before the committee 
relating to mining matters which will be taken up the 
first of the year.” 

In other words, neither the cobalt mines of Missouri, 
nor any other kind of mine of Missouri or any other 
state, shall be permitted to lie dormant for another 
hundred years, or any part of one hundred years, on 
account of the importation of foreign ores produced by 
laborers paid in money worth a nickel a wagonload, if 
the new chairman of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee can prevent it. 
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FEDERAL WAR TAX 


SETTLEMENT BOARD 


AN URGENT NECESSITY 


By Ropsr. 


WILSON, 


Chief of the Tax Division of the American Mining Congress. 


HAT THE CREATION of a Federal War Tax 
i i Settlement Board, as recommended to Congress 
by the AMERICAN MINING Congress, is not only 
advisable, but a most urgent necessity, is the opinion 
of business men and taxation authorities in widespread 
comment upon the proposal. 
“The government is using pick and shovel methods 
to work a mine where 


tively if independent of all existing departments. 

Professor Plehn holds that “with billions of dollars at 
stake it is worse than penny-wise and peund-foolish to 
delay. It is fundamentally wicked to hold up tax 
settlements for five years. They hang like a great rock 
suspended by a thread over the head of industry, and 
threaten to fall when industry is at its weakest. If 
you will look at page 3 of 


blasting and steam shevels 
are needed,” is the appro-. 
priately expressed view of 
the present situation by 
Prof. Carl C. Pleha, econ- 
omist of the University of 
California and prominent 
writer on taxation. “I 
wish to say, as emphatieal- 
ly as possible, that a fed- 
eral board of adjustment 
to deal with the aceumu- 
lated returns of income 
and excess profits taxes is 
absolutely necessary.” 

Prof. Robert M. Haig, 
of Columbia University, 
expressed himself similar- 
ly. “I thoroughly approve 
of what the report of the 
Committee on Taxation of 
the AMERICAN MINING Con- 
GREss says of the urgency 
of the situation and of the 
necessity for such action 
as will result in speedily 
fixing the precise liability 
of taxpayers,” said Pro- 
fessor Haig, who is well 
known as an authority. 
“We must at once radical. 
ly improve our ineome and 
profits tax administration 
if we are to escape very 
serious fiscal and economic 
consequences.” 

«. B. Hurrey, until re- 
cently Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Internal Rev- 
enue; Robert N. Miller, ex- 
Solicitor of Internal Rey- 
enue; C. M. Zander, chair- 
man of the Arizona Tax 
Commission, and many 
others experienced in tax 
administration, have also 


GEORGE E. HOLMES 


Member of the Tax Committee of the American 
Mining Congress, who collaborated with Prof. Haig, 
of Columbia University, on one of the most valuable 
and authoritative contributions of the year on the 
subject of taxation, ‘‘The Taxation of Excess Profits 
in Great Britain,”’ a study of the British *‘duty’’ in 
relation to the problems in 
Both Mr. Holmes and Prof. Haig are warmly sup- 
porting the American Mining Congress proposal for 
a Federal War Tax Settlement Board. 


the Digest of Income Tax 
Rulings you will see that 
there are ten different of- 
ficial sources of rulings on 
income tax decisions. If 
you will read any hundred 
such decisions, selecting 
ten from each source, you 
will find numerous incon- 
sistencies, often flat con- 
tradictions. Added to this 
confusion are the unre- 
corded and arbitrary de- 
cisions of ‘auditors’ and 
‘inspectors’ who often deal 
with industries and ac- 
counts of which they have 
less than an elementary 
understanding. How far 
would you get in operating 
a big mine if you had ten 
independent sets of orders 
going out to gang bosses 
who had never been in a 
mine before? 

“There are many radical 
reforms of administration 


necessary before we can 
have a workable income 


tax. But the first thing, 
the most pressing thing, is 
to clean up the past out- 
put, to get the ore that is 


above ground into the 
smelter and the metal 
out.” 


Professor Haig, with the 
assistance of George E. 
Holmes, of the AMERICAN 
MINING Coneress Tax 
Committee, recently com- 
pleted a volume on “The 
Taxation of Excess Profits 
in Great Britain,” a study 
of the British systems in 


the United States. 


joined with taxpayers in 

the appeal for a definite and authoritative settlement 
of cases consequent upon the war-time period. The 
reasons are many and varied, but largely relate to 
justice to the taxpayer, much-needed income to the 
government and relief to the Revenue Bureau. There 
are those who feel that the settlement board might be 
attached to the bureau, but the majority opinion in- 
clines to the belief that it would function more effec- 


relation to the problems of 
taxation in the United 
States. In it he points to the highly successful boards 
of referees, which have long been a part of the British 
income tax procedure. 

In view of Prof. Haig’s intensive study in England of 
the administration of heavy taxation, his opinion on 
the urgency of creating a settlement board in this 
country was particularly sought. In gladly replying 
he refers to the fact that under the British system a 
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condition like that now confronting us is quite impos- 
sible. “There,” he describes, “the accounts are care- 
fully examined and the tax liability determined by a 
capable government assessor, before the tax is assessed 
‘or collected, and their force of civil servants has proved 
equal to the task of keeping up to date with its work. 
They have the fullest possible provisions for appeals 
to administrative authorities and to boards organized 
and operating on the principle of arbitration by dis- 
interested outsiders. 

“Our civil service, in spite of its best efforts, has 
fallen far behind and unless some emergency organiza- 
tion is supplied it is difficult to see how the situation 
can be met,” ~he informs the Mining Conecress. “A 
board of special commissioners, such as you suggest, 
would undoubtedly command the respect of the tax- 
payer and would deserve the confidence of the govern- 
ment. Congress should not hesitate to vest such a board 
with power to arrive at agreements with the taxpayer. 
The interests of the govern- 


worthy authority to use their judgment and discretion 
in arriving at agreements with taxpayers. A board such 
as you propose would, I believe, be a body which could 
safely be entrusted with the necessary authority and 
the plan would undoubtedly meet the present emer- 
gency. A complete solution of our general problem 
rests fundamentally upon our ability to build up a 
capable, permanent force of civil servants.” 

Mr. Hurrey, whose opinions are largely based on 
three years’ experience as one of the chief administra- 
tors of the unpopular 1917 and 1918 revenue laws, 
replies to the AMERICAN MINING ConGress that it “has 
arrived quickly and surely at the very heart of the tax- 
ation problem and evidently recognizes clearly that one 
of the greatest problems confronting the incoming ad- 
ministration is some kind of equitable settlement of 
the vast number of unadjusted income and profits tax 
cases. It is easy to follow the clear analysis which the 
committee has made of the situation and the solution 

proposed is one which will 


ment would receive proper 
consideration. 

“In the cuse of such taxes 
as the income and profits 
tax, the liability of the tax- 
payer rests to a very ma- 
terial extent upon items 
which represent mere esti- 
mates and valuations. There 
is a possibility of wide dif- 
ferences of opinion between 
the government and the tax- 
payer as to the correctness 
of these items and there is 
usually no absolute stan- 
dard for determining which 
view is right. The only 
way to settle the problem 
satisfactorily is for the gov- 
ernment to establish some 
body in whose intelligence 
and fairness the taxpayer 
has confidence, and to give 
power to this body to make 
decisions as their judgment 
may dictate after full con- 


er Internal Revenue. 


Tax Commission. 


“Important proposal. 


Revenue. 


A FEDERAL WAR TAX SETTLEMENT BOARD. 


“Absolutely necessary. 
methods, but blasting and steam shovel methods, 
are needed.”’—Prof. Plehn, University of California. 


“Congress should not hesitate to vest such a 
board with power to arrive at agreements with the 
taxpayer.”’—Prof. Haig, Columbia University. 


“Arrangement for injecting finality and equity 
into tax decisions essential for rapid collection of 
back taxes.”—C,. B. Hurrey, ex-Deputy Commission- 


“Commission to liquidate tax controversies abso- 
lute necessity.’",-—C. M. Zander, Chairman Arizona 


Situation requires the cut- 
ting of a knot.’’-—R. N. Miller, ex-Solicitor Internal 


“If Revenue Bureau gets through the next two or 
three years without a breakdown, I shall thank 
God!""—Dr. T. S. Adams, Tax Advisor to Treasury, 
before House Ways and Means Committee Dec. 14. 


appeal strongly to those 
who are hoping for a direct 
and final settlement of all 
these cases on a broad and 
comprehensive basis.” 
Many provisions of the 
revenue laws are altogether 
too inflexible to provide a 
satisfactory basis of accord- 
ing equitable treatment to 
all of the taxpayers affect- 
ed, Mr. Hurrey agrees. He 
calls atttention, on the other 
hand, to the fact that the 
law has been made intricate 
and difficult of interpreta- 
tion by the very attempt of 
Congress to provide for 
every possible case which 
might arise. Under these 
complicated laws, which, 
despite all their refinement 
and qualifications, are nev- 
ertheless inflexible and arbi- 
trary when applied to many 
individual cases, the Com- 


Not pick and shovel 


sideration of the facts. The 
sritish, who have had eighty years of continuous 
experience with income taxation, fully appreciate 
the necessity of elasticity in administration and grant 
to their local assessors, as well as to their higher 
officials, what seems to us to be an amazingly large 
degree of latitude in arriving at agreements and com- 
promises with taxpayers. It would be foolish for us 
at this juncture to decentralize our system and vest 
our local authorities with power similar to that exer- 
cised by the corresponding British official. Before we 
can do that we must build up a force of skilled, re- 
sponsible and able civil servants comparable with the 
sritish force. But the plan of the committee calls for 
the establishment of a board, which unfortunately must 
probably be temporary in character, which could safely 
be given power to arrive at decisions and there should 
be no hesitation in granting them the power. British 
experience plainly indicates that such power must be 
delegated to some factor in the administration if the 
income and profits taxes are to be promptly and fairly 
assessed. 

“In a word, we must arrange for a prompt and cer- 
tain determination of tax liability. To secure this we 
must empower some capable, intelligent and _ trust- 


missioner of Internal Rev- 
enue has had an unenviable and almost impossible task 
to perform. With the solemn responsibility of inter- 
preting and applying the law as he finds it to be, the 
commissioner and his subordinates have been under the 
necessity of asserting tax liability in many cases quite 
at variance with clear considerations of equity. 

“The proposal of the AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS,” 
continues Mr. Hurrey, “is the establishment of a sep- 
arate independent board to be charged with the sole 
function of taking up and settling finally the more difti- 
cult of the tax cases which now confront the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue for settlement. The proposed mem- 
bership of the board—nine in number—should be suf- 
ficient, if men of high standing and ability are seiected, 
to command the confidence of the public. Presumably 
the board will be guided in its decisions by the pro- 
visions of the law, but would be free to exercise more 
discretion under the law than the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue has heretofore exercised. 

“T believe that some such arrangement for injecting 
finality and equity into the administrative decisions of 
the tax cases is essential if the government is to proceed 
with rapidity to collect the back taxes which are due, 
and if the business community is to be relieved of the 
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incubus of uncertainty which now surrounds the whole 
question of back taxes. 

“T think that Congress may well consider in connec- 
tion with the committee’s recommendations, the ques- 
tion of whether the proposed board should be separate 
and independent, or should be made an integral part 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, similar to the Ad- 
visory Tax Board which was some time ago discon- 
tinued. If the latter alternative was adopted, the 
power of closing cases finally would be vested in the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. This question is 
one of organization and it might be deemed advisable 
to place all of the responsibility for tax administration 
under one head so that the procedure of the board and 
of the bureau might be effectively co-ordinated.” 

Ex-Solicitor of Internal Revenue Robert N. Miller 
recently stated publicly that it was plain to him that 
“we have now reached a place where the disadvantages 
of final and quick judgment, and they do exist, are 
more than overborne by the advantages of getting this 
thing finished and done. Of course, we all want to 
do things absolutely right, and of course we realize the 
necessity of following principle, but we are in a situa- 
tion here that absolutely requires the cutting of a knot. 
It is very, very important to consider the AMERICAN 
MINING ConGress proposal. That body has a better 
right maybe, certainly as good a right, to say something 
definite and forceful on this subject as any body in the 
United States. Mining is the most hazardous business 
in the country, and in spite of the hazards it has man- 
aged to pay practically ten per cent of the taxes paid by 
corporations. So it has a right to speak very definitely 
as to what ought to be done.” 

Mr. Miller also called attention to the necessity of 
more adequate salaries for Revenue Bureau employees, 
“to hold the good men that it has got and to get more,” 
in order that the tax settlement board’s achievements 
might be accelerated and aided. 

The chairman of the Arizona Tax Commission, C. M. 
Zander, telegraphed his views succinctly but definitely : 
“Proposed commission to liquidate tax controversies 
absolute necessity.” 

The purpose and scope of the proposed settlement 
board were well described by George E. Holmes before 
the recent convention of the American MINING Con- 
cress: “What we need to cope with the extraordinary 
situation is a board of greater power than can be cre 
ated under the present law, a board with powers par 
ticularly to compromise or arbitrarily fix taxes in cases 
where it is impossible to ascertain definite values or 
to determine fine points of law or accounting. Such a 
board would have an extraordinary task before it, and 
must necessarily adopt extraordinary methods to handle 
the situation. It is precisely what the courts will have 
to do eventually if these cases are appealed to the 
courts, and such a board, acting in a judicial or semi- 
judicial capacity, would relieve the courts of a great 
deal of burden, would most expeditiously settle cases 
(more quickly because away from the muddle in which 
we find ourselves at the present time because of war 
taxation), and could start in on the collection of cur- 
rent revenue and keep the business of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue more nearly up to date.” 

That the seriousness of present conditions has not 
been exaggerated is shown by the statement of Dr. 
Thomas 8. Adams, Tax Advisor to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, before the House Ways and Means Committee 
on December 14. “We must use the larger portion of 
the force and all the brains we can get, and more if 
we can possibly get hold of them, to get through with 
the audit of tax returns now in the bureau for the cal- 


endar years 1917, 1918 and 1919,” declared Dr. Adams. 
“In other words, if the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
with the favor of Almighty God, and all the ability and 
talent it can possibly procure, gets through the next 
two or three years under any administration and under 
any party without a breakdown, I shall thank God!” 


HYDRAULIC MINING REPORT BY CHIEF OF 
ENGINEERS 


THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS of the army in his 
annual report reviews regulations by that service of 
hydraulic mining, which operations are largely limited 
to the territory between Mount Lassan and the Yo- 
semite Valley on the western watershed of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. Upon application by prospective 
miners, the engineers make investigation and issue per- 
mits to operate to those who provide satisfactory debris- 
restraining basins by the construction of dams. The 
cost of this work is $18,000 per year. Last year one 
hundred inspections of hydraulic mines and barriers 
were made; nine applications for permits for hydraulic 
mining were received; nine authorizations to construct 
impounding works were issued and two annulled; 
seven permits were issued upon completion of impound- 
ing works; six permits were suspended and two re- 
voked for failure to comply with rules; one permit was 
restored upon compliance with requirements by the 
permittee. 

Operations of gold dredging companies under eight 
permits, and similar operations by numerous other com- 
panies for which permits were not required, were super- 
vised. Inspections were made of twenty-five gold dredg- 
ing plants and sixty-three quartz mine barriers, and 
five barriers were constructed under plans approved 
by the Engineers. 

The Engineers have received 945 applications for 
permits for hydraulic mining. Seventeen mines are 
operating under permits and four others have been 
authorized to construct impounding works. Hydraulic 
mining on a very limited scale has been restored with- 
out adding any considerable amount of debris to that 
previously deposited in the drainage system of mining 
regions. Twenty-six quartz mines have constructed 
barriers to prevent passage of their tailings to naviga- 
ble streams. Surveys have been made of portions of 
the Yuba, Feather, Bear and American rivers contain- 
ing great deposits of mining debris. 

Mine owners are required to bear all expenses in- 
curred in complying with orders of the Engineers. 
Mine operators repay the cost of restraining dams with 
+ per cent of their gross output. 

Recommendation is made that investigation be had 
in detail of the possibilities for co-operative dam sites 
for the restraint of debris, in order to permit resump- 
tion of hydraulic mining to a great extent without 
injury to navigable streams; that gold dredging be 
more adequately guarded; and that the placing of tail- 
ings in navigable streams by quartz mines be more 
efficiently regulated. 


Use of Electricity In Mines 


“MINING LAWS on Use of Electricity in Coal 
Mines” is the subject of Technical Paper 71, by L. C. 
Iisley, electrical engineer of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Twenty-one states in their coal mining codes make ref- 
erence to the use of electricity. This report embodies 
the results of a study of all such laws and references, 


and is intended to compare the interest taken by the 
different states. 


| 
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GOVERNOR OF ALASKA LOOKS FOR EARLY 
REVIVAL OF PROSPERITY 


HOMAS RIGGS, JR., governor of Alaska, in his 
4) annual report to the Secretary of the Interior, 
advocates the enactment into law of the MeFad- 
den bill. Collection of a bonus on gold from the manu- 
facturer and payment of a premium to the producer, 
Governor Riggs points out, would be of material as- 
sistance-to the gold mining industry. , 
Early re-establishment of the mining industry of the 
territory is forecast by the governor, who discusses the 
situation thus briefly: 

“It is true that mining has never before been so handicapped 
as at present, that operating costs are practically prohibitive 
in places, and that transportation could hardly be worse, but 
I see great hope for the speedy re-establishment of the mining 
industry and many mining 


Among new legislation and regulations which have 
already benefitted the territory, the governor cites the 
following: 

Enactment of oil-leasing law and the fixing of mini- 
mum royalties. 

Enactment of water power leasing law. 

Elimination, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior, of the reserved eighty-rod strip along 
navigable rivers. 

Reimbursement of chrome producers for losses in- 
curred while operating under encouragement from the 
government during the war. 

Increased appropriations for roads and trails. 

Authorization of inereased appropriation for con- 

struction of the govern- 


men with whom I have talked 
theroughly agree with me. 
“The gold prespects of the 
Kuskokwim Valley have at- 
tracted the attention of min- 
ing men throughout the coun- 
try and one company already 
is doing extensive develop- 
ment work. Machinery has 
been shipped to the Nixon 
Fork of the Kuskokwim and 


Although the mining industry of Alaska as a whole 
suffered a serious depression in 1920, yet the value 
of the total mineral output was greater than in 1919, 
chiefly because of the great increase in the production 
of copper, largely to be credited to the four large 
copper mines in the territory. 
mineral production of Alaska was $19,620,913 in 1919 
and about $22,070,000 in 1920. 
gold placers has decreased, but that of the gold lode 
mines has been maintained. 


Value of Mineral Production in Alaska in 1919 and 


ment railroad. 

Slightly increased tele- 
graph service. 

The most important ree 
ommendations by 
the governor are the fol 
lowing: 

The output of the Enactment of the trans- 
portation-in-Alaska bill. 

Enactment of the Me- 
Fadden Bill. 


arati © >, 
preparations are 1920. Amendment of coal leas- 
to thoroughly exploit that dis- : 1919. 1920. ing law, exempting lessees 
trict. It is reported to me $9,426,032 $8,000,000 
that already enough high eae 705,273 900,000 als and royals for the first 
grade ore has been uncovered Platinum and allied five years. 
to more than pay for the metals ............ 73,663 S0s0e Consolidation of the va- 
heavy initial expenses. In A 20,000 rious branches of the Gen- 
‘ 72,8 142,000 ral Land Office in Alasks 
the Kantishna district there 343,547 380,000 cra’ Lan ce in Alaska 
is great activity, particularly Petroleum, marble, gyp- and the creation of the 
‘ sum, quicksilver, etc. 143,113 148,000 office of Secretary of Alas 
along the silver lead lodes of “ 
great richness, a other new $19,620,91: $22,070,000 the surveyor general. 


finds are being reported: Some 


hydraulicking projects, too, 

are being pushed. In the Fairbanks district some of the lodes 
show every indication of becoming mines. Chicagof Island 
prospects, bearing high gold assays, have been bonded for 
large sums of money, with substantial preliminary payments. 
There is renewed interest in Admiralty Island and in the 
mines of Lynn Canal. 

“Among the other districts of promise may be mentioned 
Willow Creek, Broad Pass, Portland Canal for gold and silver, 
Cape Prince of Wales for tin, and Prince William Sound for 
copper. 

“There are more prospectors in the hills than at any time 
since the war, and experience has shown us that when 
prospectors are busy there is always some valuable mineral 
discovery made. We need, though, more prospectors. Trans- 
portation conditions, however, are the greatest handicap to 
successful mining. Until some cheap form of transportation 
is available we cannot hope to open up the great low grade 
mines of lode or placer. Development for the present will be 
only on those mines showing high values. 


“Of material assistance to the gold mining industry would 
be the passage of the McFadden Bill (H. R. 13201) providing 
for a bonus on gold to be collected from the manufacturer and 
to be paid the producer.” 
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Enlarged activities of 
the Bureau of Mines. 

Restoration of prewar appropriation to the United 
States Geological Survey for work in Alaska. 

Restoration to the public domain of useless with- 
drawals and reserves. 


Alfred H. Brooks, of the United States Geological 
Survey, is preparing a report on mineral resources and 
production in Alaska for 1920, and it is permissible to 
publish in advance some of his figures and conclusions. 

GENERAL ConpiTions.—Alaska mining began in 1880 
and had produced, up to the close of 1920, minerals to 
the value of $460,240,000, more than half of which is 
credited to the last decade. About seventy-five per cent 
of production for the twenty years came from bo- 
nanzas. It is the opinion of Mr. Brooks that such 
mining will continue, as the known bonanza deposits 
of the territory have not become exhausted and there 
are good prospects of finding others. Minerals won 
from low-grade deposits during the twenty years have 
a total estimated value of $105,000,000. Most of this 
value represents gold. 

Mininc.—During forty-one years Alaska has 
produced gold to the value of $320,000,000, of which 
$221,642,000 came from placer mines. The value of the 
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placer output in 1920 was $3,630,000, a decrease of 
$1,340,000 from 1919. “The outlook under present 
economic conditions for a revival of the industry as a 
whole is not hopeful,” Mr. Brooks will say in his report. 

Gotp Lope Mininc.—According to the estimate of 
Mr. Brooks, fifteen gold: lode mines and five prospects 
were operated in Alaska in 1920. They produced about 
3,270,000 tons of ore, from’ which $4,360,000 worth of 
gold and 106,000 ounces of silver were recovered. The 
1919 output was 3,262,573 tons of ore, from which 
$4,392,237 worth of gold and 108,691 ounces of silver 
were recovered. 

Coprer.—Eight copper mines, the total which oper- 
ated in 1920, produced approximately 330,000 tons of 
ore, from which 71,000,000 pounds of copper, 710,000 
ounces of silver and $12,000 worth of gold were recov- 
ered. The total copper production of Alaska during 
twenty years was thus brought up to 616,000,000 
pounds. 

MisceLLaANrous Merats.—Alaska mines in 1919 pro- 
duced 488,034 ounces of silver; in 1920, 887,000 ounces. 
Lead production, which amounted to 564 tons in 1119, 
totalled about 880 tons in 1920. Most of the increase 
of silver was won from copper ores, but the increase 
both in silver and lead was due in part to the mining 
of galena ores. Approximately thirty-one tons of 
steam tin concentrates were mined in 1920, as against 
about eighty-six tons in 1919. Some quicksilver was 
also produced in 1920, and likewise some cinnabar and 
some marble. Gypsum,.sulphur and garnet sand also 
were produced, as well as coal and oil. 


ALASKA ROAD PROGRAM URGED AS MINING 
STIMULUS 


LASKA HIGHWAYS will be constructed upon a 
A ten-year program if the recommendation made to 
- Congress by the Chief of Engineers of the U. 8. 
army is adopted. The Chief of Engineers asks for an 
appropriation of $955,000. Increased cost of labor and 
materials have made gold mining in the territory un- 
profitable except upon the very richest claims, he says, 
while still higher wages have drawn prospectors and 
settlers to the United States, causing a serious deple- 
tion in the ranks of the sturdy manhood upon which 
the prosperity of Alaska rests. The Chief of Engineers 
stated his belief that this tide had turned, however, 
and that in a few years many ex-service men would go 
to Alaska and many who have left and are still leaving 
would return. 

The Chief of Engineers reports the following roads 
under development: 

Talkeetna, Takotna, Ophir and Ruby Road, 280 miles, 
in the Susitna and Kuskokwim District, which reaches 
from Ruby on the Yukon through the most promising 
mining district of the Kuskokwim, through Mount Mc 
Kinley Park and Kalketna, on the government railroad. 
Sixty miles of road are under construction and the road 
will reach the most promising mineralized region of the 
Upper Yetna valley. 

Davidson’s Landing, Kugarok and Candler Road. 
135 miles, Nome district, from tidewater through the 
Kugarok mining district to Kotzebue Sound at Candle. 

Roosevelt Glacier and Riley Creek Road, seventy- 
five miles, Yukon district, connecting the important 
Kantishna mining district with the head of navigation 
on the Kantishna River and with the railroad at Riley's 
Creek. 

Gulkana and Chistochena Road, forty miles, Copper 
River district, which will make accessible the promising 
Slate Creek mining district. 

The Chief of Engineers lists important possible road 
projects as follows: 


Alaska Peninsular Wide Bay oil fields, twenty-five 
miles. Reaches from tidewater at Wide Bay to oil 
fields now being prospected near Cold Bay. 

Susitna Valley, Talkeetna Valley, and Iron Creek, 
forty-five miles, which will connect an important min- 
ing district in the Susitna Valley with the railroad. 

Copper River Valley, Abercrombie (Copper River 
Railroad), Katalla, forty-five miles, making accessible 
the Katalla oil fields to the port of Cordova. 

Katalla-Cape Yakatagam, eighty miles, reaching a 
new oil field now being prospected and otherwise inac- 
cessible. 

Yukon Valley, Forty Mile to Tanana Crossing, sixty 
miles, passing through an important mining district. 

Susitna Valley, government railroad—Valdez Creek, 
fifty miles, making accessible to the railroad the impor- 
tant Valdez Creek mining district. 

Strelna to Kuskulana River, sixteen miles, to impor- 
tant existing roads built by mining operators, making 
accessible important mining district in the upper Kus- 
kulana Valley. 

Chatanoka-Livengood, fifty-six miles, making accessi- 
ble important mineral developments around Livengood. 

Beaver-Caro, seventy-five miles, providing traffic be- 
tween Chandalar mining district and the Yukon. 

Eagle-Seventy Mile, forty miles, connecting the Sev- 
enty Mile mining district with Eagle. 

Nome-Kugarok, sixty miles, connecting the Nome dis- 
trict with the Kugarok mining district and with the 
Davidson’s Landing-Candle road project. 

The $955,000 appropriation requested for the coming 
year will complete the opening up of the Valdez-Fair- 
banks road and the Haines-Pleasant Camp road, finance 
the continuance of work on the Takotna-Ophir, Tal- 
keetna-Cache Creek, Kantishna roads, and make possi- 
ble the beginning of work on Kugarok-Candle, Eagle 
Forty-Mile, Cirele Chatnika, and Kulnama-Slate Creek 
roads. 

During the year ended June 30, 1919, shipments of 
domestic gold and silver from the United States to 
Alaska amounted to $98,523, and from Alaska to the 
United States to $9,224,759. In addition, $83,360 
worth of foreign gold and silver was shipped from 
Alaska to the United States. 


Alaska Work To Be Co-ordinated 


ALASKAN ACTIVITIES of the federal government 
will be co-ordinated by a committee recently appointed 
by authorization of President Wilson. Members of the 
committee, as announced by Secretary of the Interior 
Payne, are Major Clarence O. Sherrill, of the War 
Department; James B. Corridon, Postoffice Depart- 
ment; George A. Parks, Interior Department; E. A. 
Sherman, Department of Agriculture; Dr. Hugh M. 
Smith, Department of Commerce; H. Y. Saint, U. 8. 
Shipping Board; O. C. Merrill, Federal Power Commis- 
sion, and Governor Riggs, of Alaska. 

In his letter authorizing appointment of the commit- 
tee President Wilson said: 


“In view of the work of the different departments in dealing 
with Alaska, I approve the formation of an inter-departmental 
committee. The function of the committee is to co-ordinate 
and bring together facts and suggestions touching matters 
affecting Alaska and make recommendations for definite action 
to the department charged with the particular function, to the 
end that duplication may be avoided and efficiency secured. 

“While the work of the committee is advisory, it is believed 
that by bringing together all available information and pro- 
viding for an exchange of views by: representatives of the 
different departments, much of the difficulty now experienced 


in dealing with Alaskan affairs will be obviated and speedy~ 


and intelligent co-operative action secured.” 
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WATER ROUTES NECESSARY FOR ALASKAN 
PROSPERITY 


ATERWAY DEVELOPMENT is the key to 

\\ Alaskan transportation problems and, there- 

fore, to the prosperity of the territory, accord- 

ing to the Coast and Geodetic Survey, which in its an- 
nual report seeks an increased appropriation. Many 
examples of the need of preliminary surveying are cited. 

Marble deposits in Davidson’s Inlet are of high qual- 
ity, the report sets out, and a company was organized 
to work them and ship to Seattle, but as the approaches 
to the quarry had not been surveyed, the steamship com- 
panies declined to send vessels there. Later a survey 
was made, a channel was developed, and shipments to 
Seattle began. The business has grown. 

Another example cited was the situation at Khaz 
Bay on the west coast of Chicagof Island. An out- 
cropping of gold bearing quartz was discovered and 
development work showed a rich claim, revealing nug- 
gets and wires of free gold. An assay of choice sam- 
ples revealed a gold content as high as $2,200 per ton 
of ore. But because the mine was situated at the head 
of a small unsurveyed bay known to be dangerous, 
steamship companies refused to send vessels either to 
take in machinery or to bring out ore, except at pro- 
hibitive cost. 

Pointing out that communication between Alaskan 
ports is by water, the Survey takes the ground that 
capital spent in developing gold mines and opening coal! 
fields will be wasted if vessels cannot ply safely be- 
tween ports. The interests of invested capital must be 
safeguarded by surveys. 

The Survey intends to establish at Kantishna a per- 
manent station for supplies of fuel supplies at a cost 
of $22,500. It is unfortunate, the Survey Holds, that 
vessels have to depend upon foreign coal and are often 
delayed because Australian and Canadian fuel is not 
always available for Americans. The Survey proposes 
to construct a wharf which can be used by large vessels 
for storing coal and supplies connected with its fuel 
operations. 

Extensive mineral resources remain undeveloped, the 
report sets out, because of lack of economical transpor- 
tation facilities along the coast, this condition prevail- 
ing from the waters of Prince William Sound westward 
to Unimak Pass. Here, and at the head of Cook Inlet, 
where there is considerable mining, the Survey would 
expend some of the funds of the increased appropria- 
tion. 


MINE STATION HEADS TO MEET AT BERKELEY 


W Vents EXPERIMENT station superinten- 
‘ents will meet at Berkeley, Cal., January 24- 
°5, 1921. The Southwest, Intermountain, Rare 
and Precious Metals, Northwest and Pacific stations 
of the |’. S. Bureau of Mines are included. Following 
is the tentative program, announced by Dorsey A. Lyon, 
supervisor of mine experiment stations: 
January 24. 


First Session (10 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.). Each superintendent 
will discuss the work of his station as regards: (a) The work 
which his station has accomplished or completed which is of 
direct benefit to the mining industry; (b) The work in hand; 
and (c) The work contemplated. 

Second Session (1:30 p.m. to 5 p.m.). Discussions of the 
following subjects: 


1. (a) Value to the stations of the technical literature refer- 
ence cards prepared by Miss Stimson at Pittsburgh; written 
discussion by T. T. Read; oral discussion led by Thos. Varley; 
(b) The semi-monthly library bulletin of the Pittsburgh Experi- 
ment Station; discussion led by Thos. Varley. 


2. Discussions contributed by H. E. Meyer: (a) How the 
field stations and offices of the Bureau can co-operate to the 
best advantage in the handling of the general administration 
of the Bureau’s work; (b) How the chief clerk’s office can 
co-operate to the best advantage in the handling of the 
general administration of the field office and field station 
work. 


3. Service rendered to the experiment stations by the office 
of the supervisor of stations; written discussion by J. D. 
Secrest. 


4. Distribution of Bureau publications at field stations and 
offices; written discussion by T. T. Read. 


5. Proposed designation of special disbursing agents at cer- 
tain field stations of the Bureau. 


January 25. 


Third Session (8:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.). The following 
conferences will be held: (a) Conference between the deans 
of the mining schools represented, the supervisor of stations 
and the assistant director; (b) Conference between the deans 
of the mining schools represented, station superintendents and 
other Bureau officials. The following subject will be dis- 
cussed: “The ideal co-operative agreement between the Bureau 
and its co-operating agencies.” This discussion led by E. A. 
Holbrook. 


Fourth Session (1:30 p.m. to 5 p.m.). Conference between 
the deans of the mining schools represented, station superin- 
tendents and other Bureau officials. Discussion of the follow- 
ing subjects: 


(1) What the government service offers to engineers, geolo- 
gists and chemists; discussion led by C. E. van Barneveld; 


(2) How the Bureau may assist the schools in stimulating 
research and investigational work in their mining and metal- 
lurgical departments; discussion led by Deans Joseph F. Mer- 
rill and F. C. Lincoln; 


(3) How the Bureau may assist the schools in maintaining 
a closer contact with the mining and metallurgical industry; 
discussion led by Deans Milnor Roberts and G. M. Butler; 


(4) How the Bureau may assist the industry, as likewise 
the schools, in solving the mining and metallurgical problems 
which are at the present time confronting the mining and 
metallurgical industry; discussion led by Dean F. H. Probert. 


January 26. 


Fifth Session (8:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.). Discussion of the 
following subjects: (1) The Bureau’s program on flotation; 
discussion led by Dr. S. C. Lind. (2) Service that can be 
rendered to the other stations by a chemical research labora- 
tory at the Pacific Station; discussion led by Dr. L. H. 
Duschak. (3) Service that can be rendered to the other 
siations by the electrochemical-metallurgical section of the 
Northwest Station; discussion led by O. C. Ralston. 

Sixth Session (1:30 p.m. to 5 p.m). The following confer- 
ences will be held: (a) On the production of sponge iron; 
(b) Miscellaneous subjects. 
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HOW SECRETARY DANIELS SOLVES THE NAVY’S 
OIL AND COAL PROBLEMS 


HE SUGGESTION that many industrial plants 
T may be compelled to abandon their oil-burning 

equipment and return to the use of coal, together 
with a full discussion of the oil situation as respecting 
the navy’s needs; the decision to develop the Chicaloon, 
Alaska, coal field, and the utilization of scrap metals 
during the year operate to make the annual report of 
Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels of more than 
passing interest to the mining industry. 

The Secretary in his report has the following to say 
about the navy’s vil needs and his plan for meeting 
them: 

“Assuring an adequate supply of fuel oil is so essential to the 
future of the navy that it is a subject which must engage the 
most serious attention. The supply of crude oil in the earth 
within the limits of the United States, experts point out, is 
tapidly becoming exhausted, while consumption is increasing 
snormously. In the early part of 1913, shortly after I became 
Secretary of the Navy, in response to an inquiry by the Navy 
Department as to whether the navy would be justified in con- 
structing oil-burning ships, the Interior Department gave assur- 
ance that its experts felt that the oil supply would be adequate 
for many years to come. 

“The United States Shipping Board is building practically 
all oil-burning vessels, and American requirements for this 
rurpose have grown from a comparatively small quantity 
three years ago to a possible consumption of 50,000,000 barrels 
per annum in the near future. Industries where fuel oil is an 
essential have increased largely, while many industries where 
it is not essential have been converted to oil burning. It may 
be necessary for a way to be found to conserve oil for use 
afloat by reconverting industrial plants so that they may burn 
coal instead of oil, leaving the oil for naval and merchant 
ships which must have oil for Jong voyages and for cheaper 
operation. 

“The military characteristics of a modern man-of-war abso- 
jutely demand the use of fuel oil. The amount of oil required 
for the navy is constantly increasing, and will continue to 
increase as coal-burning vessels are replaced by modern dread- 
raughts and battle cruisers; nor must it be lost sight of that 
a battle cruiser has more than six times the horse power of 
the old battleship which she displaces. 


Ort RESERVES ESSENTIAL For FUTURE. 


“For the most efficient operation of the navy there are 
requirel: First, a commercial supply of oil for use in peace 
times where oil should be provided at a fairly reasonable cost; 
second, a reserve storage sufficient to carry the navy through 
the critical period when the reserves are being developed to 
replace and augment the commercial supply which may be 
partially cut off by war; third, underground reserves which 
can be quickly developed for use in war time or at such other 
periods as may be necessary to supplement the commercial 
supply. 

“Current supplies of fuel oil are now being obtained under 
contract from various commercial suppliers. The present re- 
serve storage is seriously depleted, but with return to normal 
conditions it is hoped that the apparent world shortage of 
fuel will be relieved and our reserve storage can be filled to 
capacity and materially increased. Present power to com- 
mandeer oil for naval needs should be continued.” 


The navy has three petroleum and two oil shale 
reserves in California and Wyoming. Estimates of the 


Geological Survey place the recoverable contents in 
Reserve No. 1 at 100,000,000 barrels, while other esti- 
mates vary from 25,000,000 to 125,000,000 barrels. Re- 
cent developments in this field by the Standard Oil 
Company tend to confirm the view that the reserve has 
great possibilities. It is estimated that Reserve No. 2, 
including Southern Pacific lands, contains 335,000,000 
barrels of oil. Reserve No. 3, near Casper, Wyoming, 
is estimated to contain 30,000,000 barrels of high-grade 
oil. While the entire reserve is covered by claims, none 
are considered valid by the navy or the Depértment of 
Justice. Although under the Leasing Law producing 
wells within naval reserves can be leased, the Secretary 
says that, in view of the fact that there are no produc- 
ing wells in either Reserves Nos. 1 or 3, the navy’s inter- 
est therein can be considered well protected. Owing to 
its physical contour and the scattered location of pro- 
ducing wells, Secretary Daniels questions whether Re- 
serve No. 2 can be maintained without great loss of oil 
due to drainage by the present wells and by wells 
drilled outside of the reserve. The policy to pursue 
with respect to this reserve, he holds, must be deter- 
mined after the Leasing Law has been in effect for some 
time and after the drilling policy of oil companies oper- 
ating outside of the reserve is known. 

Oil Shale Reserve No. 1, containing 45,440 acres, and 
No. 2, containing 86,584 acres, are located in Colorado 
and Utah and are estimated to. contain one billion 
barrels of oil. The Secretary says that obtaining oil 
from shale is a mining and manufacturing question 
and that as soon as petroleum resources are depleted 
so as to make the process commercially profitable the 
shale industry must develop into a business of magni- 
tude and importance. 


COMMANDEERING FOR FurEL RECOMMENDED. 


Secretary Daniels recommends that permanent auth- 
ority be given the navy to commandeer fuel supplies, 
including coal, fuel oil and gasoline. He reports that 
adequate fuel stocks to meet the needs of the fleet and 
guard against interruptions in delivery were main- 
tained during the year, but that the prices demanded, 
especially for coal, were so exorbitant that it was 
necessary to resort to commandeering orders to secure 
coal at reasorable rates. Repeated efforts were made 
to obtain supplies of coal and oil through competitive 
bidding, but the quantities offered were insufficient and 
the prices were excessive. By negotiation the navy’s 
petroleum needs were finally covered by satisfactory 
contracts, but for coal the only alternative was to con- 
tinue commandeering. 


Srorace. 


Five large depots for fuel oil are now ready for serv- 
ice, providing storage facilities as follows: San Diego, 
4,200,000 gallons; Pearl Harbor, 15,000,000 gallons; 
Puget Sound, 12,000,000 gallons; Yorktown, 30,000,000 
gallons; and Guantanamo, 15,000,000 gallons. 


Navy DEvELOPMENT oF ALASKA COAL. 


The most important administrative problem concern- 
ing the Pacifie Fleet is the maintenance of an adequate 
fuel supply, the Secretary says. Wells of the South- 
west are regarded sufficient for oil-burning vessels, and 
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the Secretary, basing his opinion on that of experts, 
holds that the Chicaloon mines, in Alaska, offer suf- 


ficient promise to warrant energetic continuation of 


exploration work. While it is impossible to make an 
accurate estimate of the amount of coal in these mines, 
it was roughly estimated that 250,000 tons of minable 
coal were exposed. The Chicaloon mine contains 480 
acres. 

A shaft has been sunk 571 feet deep to a 16-foot seam 
of coal. Up to July 1 of this year 9,793 tons of ‘coal 
had been mined and approximately 150,000 to 200,000 
tons were in sight. When washed, this coal meets the 
navy standard. - The coal will be washed at the plant 
operated by the Alaskan Railroad, thus avoiding the 
necessity of constructing a separate washing plant. 
The plant will have a capacity of 40 tons per hour and 
will handle coal mined by both the Interior and the 
Navy Departments. Facilities for shipping and storing 
can be located at Seward and Anchorage. 


Merat AIRPLANE CONSTRUCTION. 


The Secretary says there are advantages in metal 
construction of airplanes. For seaplanes metal con- 
struction is more desirable than for land planes. 

High-strength alloys of aluminum, known as dural- 
min, which originated in Germany, but is now being 
produced in this country, and light strip alloy steel 
of high strength and extreme ductility, are considered 
by the Secretary as materials which give promise in 
metal plane construction. “We are not yet prepared to 
build planes of metal equally light and strong as those 
built of wood,” says the Secretary, “but we shall soon 
be building planes in an experimental way which will 
compare favorably with those of wood, and with the 
rapid development of the art we may predict that 
within a reasonable time metal construction will sup- 
plant wood for at least the majority of naval planes.” 


MILuions Savep IN Scrap METALS. 


Utilization of serap metal has resulted in a substan- 
tial saving, the Secretary said. Previous to 1915 all 
of the navy’s scrap non-ferrous metal was sold for 
whatever it would bring, but a smelting plant was 
established at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Navy 
Yard, where all non-ferrous scrap has been sent to be 
made into ingot metal for re-use in the foundries. 
About 23,000,000 pounds has been furnished from this 
plant at an average cost of 10.6 cents per pound as 
compared with a cost of 22 cents for the original metal. 
The Secretary estimates the saving at $2,630,000. The 
Portsmouth plant has also aided in supplying foundries 
with alloved ingot metals which were difficult to pur- 
chase in the open market. 

There has also been installed at Portsmouth a wash- 
ing plant for the recovery of metal from by-products, 
such as ashes, sweeps and skimmings, which material 
was formerly discarded. Navy yard foundries are 
allowed a credit of 114 cents a pound for this material. 
The washing plant has handled about 2,500,000 pounds 
of skimmings, recovering one million pounds of metal 
valued at 10 cents per pound. The building, material 
and equipment cost about $50,000 and a net gain of 
about $50,000 has resulted in eighteen months. The 
smelting plant has for three years supplied the navy 
with 120,000 fishing and sounding leads, weighing from 
2 ounces to 80 pounds, all produced from old lead scrap. 

The Secretary says that the navy has been buying 
supplies abroad at reduced prices, and refers to the 
purchase through Singapore of 672,000 pounds of tin 
at a saving of $16,800. 


NO CHANCE FOR FUEL FAMINE TO HIT U.S. 
SEA FIGHTERS 


NO FUEL FAMINE, had one really occurred during 
the last year, could have affected the United States 
navy, according to the annual report of the Paymaster 
General of the sea-fighting forces, which says that 
stocks of coal, oil and gasoline were maintained at all 
times in quantities sufficient to meet any emergency. 

The navy’s coaling stations at Portsmouth, Boston, 
Melville, Charleston, Key West, Guantanamo, Cuba, 
Panama Canal, San Diego, Tiburon, Puget Sound, Pearl 
Harbor, Cavite and Tutuila are supplied by water 
transportation from Hampton Roads. Other fueling 
plants in the United States, principally Constable 
Hook, are supplied by rail. 

Leases for fuel oil storage plants at Sewall’s Point, 
Hampton Roads, and Cristobal, Canal Zone, were re- 
newed during the year. At the Panama Canal, oil 
suitable for naval vessels is not carried in stock either 
commercially or by the Panama Railroad and efforts 
are being made to obtain from excess stocks of the 
War Department gasoline tanks of from 2,000 to 
50,000 gallons capacity for placement at points along 
the Atlantic where the maintenance of bulk storage is 
necessary. 

The Paymaster General states that coaling plants at 
some of the more important ports, particularly Boston 
and New York, are not located on government-owned 
land. Because of tremendous demand for coal and oil, 
commercial storage is not adequate and the government 
has large investments of capital in coaling plants on 
rented ground at these points. Although the size of the 
fleet is constantly increasing, there is no available space 
for fuel storage in the Boston or New York navy yards. 
The Paymaster General says that sound business and 
naval policies require that the control of these plants 
be secured by the government by purchase of the land. 
Such leased land at Constable Hook was purchased by 
a firm which immediately notified the navy to vacate. 

Coal piles maintained as war measures at Rio de 
Janiero, Bahia, Montevideo, Halifax, St. Thomas, the 
Azores and Bermudas have been discontinued. 

Efforts have been made to obtain required supplies 
of coal and oil through competitive bidding, but the 
quantities offered have been inadequate and the prices 
asked have appeared excessive. By negotiation a sup- 
ply of petroleum products has been covered by satis- 
factory contracts, but in obtaining coal no other course 
was open than to continue naval orders in effect as 
provided by law and to require delivery in accordance 
therewith. Arrangements have been made in one case 
to provide for delivery by contract of 3,000,000 barrels 
of bunker oil “A” under conditions which require the 
contractor to refine the oil under government super- 
vision and inspection, which, the report states, should 
be a material factor in the navy’s oil supply in the 
future. 

The report gives the consumption of fuel and oil by 
the navy during the year as follows: 

1,545,000 tons steaming coal at average cost of $5.90 
per ton, $9,115,550; 45,000 tons anthracite coal at aver- 
age cost of $8.50 per ton, $328,500; 6,000,000 barrels 
fuel oil at average cost of $1.58 per barrel, $9,480,000 ; 
35,000 barrels gas oil at average cost of $2.85 per bar- 
rel, $99,750; 356,000 gallons distillate at average cost 
of 10% cents per gallon, $37,380; 6,000,000 gallons 
motor gasoline at average cost of 21 cents per gallon, 
$1,260,000 ; 750,000 gallons aviation gasoline at average 
cost of 28 cents per gallon, $210,000; total, $20,585,130. 

Shipments of coal and oil by water were made in 
naval colliers and tankers, but as the number of these 
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vessels was insufficient, vessels were chartered from 
the Shipping Board and private owners. 

Pacific coast coaling plants must be supplied from 
Hampton Roads, Va., but rail shipments of coal to such 
distant points are expensive and are resorted to only 
when absolutely necessary. During the year eighty- 
one vessels other than government owned were char- 
tered, and they handled 352,120 tons of coal at a cost 
of $3,015,640. The boats were chartered without special 
difficulty, but the Paymaster General notes an acute 
shortage of tanks and says the procurement of a suf- 
ficient number of vessels of this class to meet all re- 
quirements is of vital importance. 


It is noted that the lack of railroad equipment has 
been seriously felt in navy shipments, particularly the 
lack of open-top.cars suitable for coal transportation. 
The hope is expressed that by freight increases recently 
granted by the I. C. C. this condition will be remedied. 
Forty-eight tank cars which were purchased during the 
war for the transportation of liquids entering into the 
manufacture of explosives, have since been assigned 
to navy yard stations for storage purposes and use in 
making emergency shipments of fuel oil. 


COAL AND OIL DEALINGS OF BUREAU OF 
ENGINEERING 


THE NAVY BUREAU of Engineering reports the 
completion during the last year of eight fuel oil barges 
and one fuel ship. Two fuel ships are under construc- 
tion. 

The new foundry at the Norfolk navy yard is prac- 
tically completed and in operation with a daily capacity 
of ten tons of brass and steel and fifty tons of iron. 

At the Mare Island and Puget Sound navy yards, 
$300,000 worth of tools reverting to the government 
from the plant extensions at the Risdon Iron Works 
of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation are being 
installed in the machinery division shops. 

Endeavor has been made to broaden the field of com- 
petition on lubricating oils, refractory material, etc., 
in which co-operation is maintained with a fuel oil 
testing plant at Philadelphia. Through information 
obtained from these sources, manufacturers are advised 
of the bureau’s requirements. A pamphlet on “In- 
formation for Oil Refiners” has been issued, giving 
clear and definite information as to what is expected 
of a lubricant for use in the naval service. It opens 
a field to all competitors of good commercial standing 
and safeguards the government’s interest by excluding 
lubricants whose use might be injurious to machinery. 

The bureau reports that during the year thirty-six 
new brands of lubricating oil and products of five 
different firms have been added to the acceptable list. 
The quality of fire brick, fire cement and other refrac- 
tories has been maintained and improved owing to 
facilities afforded by the fuel oil testing plant. 

The bureau has also designated standard stock mate- 
rial to be carried for assignment to vessels, which in- 
cludes, among other things, fuel oil burning equipment, 
such as registers, atomizers, plugs and tips. 

The bureau reports that the existing navy acceptable 
list and the supplementary list of mines were continued 
in use during the year with such revision as was desir- 
able to maintain an adequate supply of coal for the 
navy. A navy commission inspected the Matanuska, 
Alaska, coal fields and upon its report the department 
decided to continue investigations there. Commander 
O. C. Dowling is the senior member of the Naval Coal 
Commission, which is now engaged in making a gen- 


eral investigation of the facilities of this field for 
supplying coal to the navy... 

Navy specifications for standard fuel oil were con- 
tinued during the year, but to permit the use of heavier 
gravity in California oils the specifications for the west 
coast were amended so as to make acceptable oils hav- 
ing a viscosity not greater than 100 Engler at 700 
degrees Fahrenheit. Kerosene specifications were con- 
tinued, but gasoline specifications were amended to 
conform to those adopted by the Committee on Stand- 
ardization of Petroleum Specifications. The 45 per 
cent distillation point was changed to 50 per cent with 
a corresponding change in the temperature, increasing 
the end point from 428 to 437 degrees F., permitting 
a considerable increase in the supply of standard gaso- 
line with but a slight sacrifice of efficiency. 

The bureau reports that while the land-leasing law 
of February 25, 1920, was not entirely satisfactory to 
the navy, it is believed the navy’s interests are fairly 
well safeguarded. 


FUEL SAVING REPORTED BY BUREAU OF 
YARDS AND DOCKS 


THE BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS reports 
the completion at the Philadelphia Navy Yard of a 
new central power plant and improved steam distribut- 
ing system. This method of heat supply is said to have 
resulted in considerable saving in fuel. 

Construction work on fuel oil storage plants at Guan- 
tanamo, Cuba, Melville, R. I., Puget Sound, Wash., 
San Diego, Cal., and Yorktown, Va., were completed 
or nearing completion. Two fifty-five-thousand-barrel 
tanks purchased for use in France but not sent over 
were sent to Cavite, Philippine Islands, very largely 
increasing the fuel oil storage capacity at that point. 
Preliminary studies for the storage of fuel oil at Hamp- 
ton Roads were made but final designs were not pre- 
pared. 

The bureau reports that the helium production plant 
at Fort Worth, Texas, is about ready for operation. 
Buildings and natural gas pipe lines from Petrolia 
to Fort Worth were completed and machinery and 
equipment is being installed. 


Navy Surgeon General Also Has Fuel Troubles 


THE SURGEON GENERAL of the navy in his an- 
nual report stated that labor conditions had interfered 
greatly with the keeping of a supply of coal at the 
Annapolis hospital. The effort to keep a month’s sup- 
ply on hand was altogether unsuccessful and at times 
there was only enough fuel to last one day, making it 
necessary to draw upon the stocks of the naval academy. 
He recommends that an out-door bin holding five hun- 
dred tons be built, as it appears to be impracticable to 
increase the existing bunker capacity sufficiently. 

At the Pensacola hospital liveoak logs left by a build- 
ing contractor were used during a coal shortage and a 
fifty per cent saving in fuel costs resulted. 

The Surgeon General recommends a new ventilating 
system for the brass foundry at the New York navy 
yard, where fifty per cent of employes are reported as 
having had “brass chills,” or “spelter shakes,” while 
one-third of them showed marked signs of bronchial 
irritation, 
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LARGER APPROPRIATIONS SOUGHT BY 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


Following are some of the more detailed appropria- 
tions requested of Congress for the support of the gov- 
ernment for the year beginning July 1 next. 

Salaries and expenses of collectors of internal rev- 
enue, $4,288,000 ; no change from the current appropria- 
tion. Expenses of collecting revenue, $33,000,000; in- 
crease of twelve million dollars. 


MINTS AND ASSAY OFFICES. 

Salaries, $25,200, as against $23,680 last year; freight 
on bullion and coin, $15,000, no change; examination 
of mints and contingent expenses, $7,000; increase $600. 

Carson, Nevada, mint: Salaries, $5,200, increase of 
$1,000, made up of $600 for the assayer and $200 each 
for the assistant assayer and clerk; wages of workmen, 
$4,400, increase of $2,400; contingent expenses, $1,800, 
increase of $300. 

Denver mint: Salaries, $46,900, increase of $900; one 
clerk at $1,200 omitted; increase of $500 asked for 
superintendent of coin department, $500 for chief clerk, 

200 for bookkeeper, $500 for superintendent, $200 each 
for assistant cashier and private secretary; wages of 
workmen, $110,000, no change; contingent expenses, 
$90,000, no change. 

New Orleans mint: Salaries, $5,900, increase $400, 
or $200 each for the assistant assayer and chief clerk; 
wages of workmen, $6,250, no change; contingent ex- 
penses, $2,650, increase $650. 

Philadelphia mint: Salaries, $73,200, as against 
$68,600 last year; increases of $500 for superintendent, 
superintendent of coin department and chief clerk and 

200 increase for assistant bookkeeper and curator, 
one new clerk at $2,000, three clerks at $1,800, an in- 
crease of two and one in place of one at $1,700; wages 
of workmen, $350,000—current year appropriations, 
$440,000; contingent expenses, $140,000—current year 
appropriations, $177,000. 

San Francisco mint: Salaries, $55,600, as against 
$48,400 this year; increases, $500 for superintendent, 
superintendent of coin department and chief clerk, $200 
for bookkeeper, $300 for assistant assayer and $200 for 
assistant cashier, four new clerks at $1,400, $1,600, 
$1,800 and $2,000, respectively; wages of workmen, 
$200,000, no change; contingent expenses, $75,000, no 
change. 

Boise, Idaho, assay office: Salaries, $5,400, increase 
$1,200, made up of $600 for the assayer, $400 for the 
chief clerk and $200 for the assistant assayer; wages 
of workmen, $2,000, no change; contingent expenses, 
$1,300, no change. 

Deadwood, 8S. D., assay office: Salaries, $5,000, in- 
crease of $1,000, made up of $600 for the assayer and 

200 each for the assistant assayer and chief clerk; 
wages of workmen, $3,000, increase of $1,000; contin- 
gent expenses, $1,200, no change. 

Helena, Mont., assay office: Salaries, $5,400, increase 
of $1,000, made up of $600 for the assayer and $200 
each for the assistant assayer and chief clerk; wages of 
workmen, $3,000, increase of $500; contingent expenses, 
$1,600, no change. 

New York assay office: Salaries, $60,250, as against 
$53,400 this year; increases of $500 each for the assist- 
ant assayer and chief clerk, $250 for the assayer, $250 
for the deposit weigh clerk, $350 for the assayer’s as- 
sistant and $150 for the bookkeeper; eight new clerks; 
wages of workmen, $145,200, as against $170,000 this 
year; contingent expenses, $115,500, as against $150,000 
this year. 


Salt Lake City assay office: Salaries, $2,400, as 
against $1,800 this year, made up of an increase of 
$500 for the assayer; wages of workmen, $1,500, no 
change; contingent expenses, $600, no change. 

Seattle assay office: Salaries, $12,550, as against 
$11,450 last year, increase of $400 for the assistant as- 
sayer and chief clerk and $100 each for three clerks; 
wages of workmen, $17,200, as against $15,000 this 
year; contingent expenses, $6,000, increase of $300. 

Total for the mint service, $1,603,200, as against 
$1,754,180 this year. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Requested appropriations for the United States Geo- 
logical Survey total $2,469,140, as against $1,730,700 
this year. It is recommended that the salary of the 
director be increased from $6,000 to $7,500 and that 
an assistant director at $5,000 be authorized. An in- 
crease of $1,000 in salary for the chief clerk is asked, 
also the appointment of three new scientific geologists 
at $7,500, $6,000 and $5,000, respectively, and also that 
two new engineers be authorized at $6,500 and $5,500 
each. Two new division chiefs at $3,000 each and an 
editor at $3,120 are also requested. For general ex- 
penses the Survey asks $500,000, an increase of $150,- 
000 over this year; for mineral resource investigations 
in Alaska, $190,000, an increase of $115,000; for reports 
of mineral resources of the United States, $200,000, an 
increase of $75,000; chemical investigations on potash 
salts, $60,000, increase $20,000; topographic surveys, 
$600,000, increase $270,000; gauging streams, $300,000, 
increase $120,000; general expenses on utilization of 
water power, $25,000, as against $125,000 this year; 
examination and classification of lands; $300,000, no 
change. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An increase of $1,500 in the salary of the director of 
the Bureau of Mines is also requested, making the 
salary $7,500. 

Increased clerical assistance is asked for the offices 
of the surveyor-generals of the various states, the appro- 
priations requested for which are: 

Alaska, $20,890, increase $2,070; Arizona, $25,000, 
increase $3,000; California, $20,190, increase $3,440; 
Colorado, $26,190, increase $3,790; Idaho, $19,090, in- 
crease $5,740; Montana, $23,560, increase $2,980; Ne- 
vada, $17,940, increase $2,380; New Mexico, $27,100, 
increase $4,300; Oregon, $15,360, increase $2,250; South 
Dakota, $5,800, increase $500; Utah, $20,725, increase 
$2,980 ; Washington, $17,590, increase $2,580 ; Wyoming, 
$16,880, increase $2,840. 

An increase in salary of $500 is requested for the 
governor of Alaska, making his salary $7,500. 

An increase of $1,500 in salary for the director of 
the Bureau of Standards, making his salary $7,500, is 
also requested. Total appropriations for the Bureau of 
Standards are estimated at $2,179,440, as compared 
with $1,217,360 this year. 

It is requested that the Interior Department be al- 
lowed to draw $55,000 from Indian funds to pay ex- 
penses in connection with oil and gas production on the 
Osage, Okla., reservation. 

Salaries of registers and receivers of land offices, 
$475,000, increase of $25,000; contingent expenses, land 
offices, $425,000, increase $50,000; protecting public 
lands, $650,000, increase $500,000; surveying public 
lands, $700,000, no change. 


Recoinage of gold coins, $5,000, no change; recoin- 
age of minor coins, $10,000, no change. 


Aftermath of the Denver Convention 


AT THE EXHIBITION of the AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS a 
device that was of great value in the war is introduced for 
practical use in the mines of America. This is the geophone, 
the delicate mechanism of which reported to those in the 
American trenches all that was going on in the German exca- 
vations many yards away. It was like using the solid rocks 
for a telephone. A man-buried a hundred fathoms deep in a 
mine could be located and possibly communicated with, or at 
least his operations understood. This would be fine for anyone 
wishing to get in touch with Governor Cox.—Los Angeles 


a@ram’s report of the proceedings of the great convention of 
the mining interests of the country, doubtless eventually will 
be classed as a historic document in the history of the 
mining industry of America. 

So far as known, the message is the first that has been 
sent by any President or President-elect to a gathering of 
mining men of the country, and therefore it is a precedent 
in the recognition of the mining industry as one of the great 


industries of the country.—Ira C. Tichenor in Salt Lake City 
Telegram, 


Times. 


THE LETTER written by Pres- 
ident-elect Harding to the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS, 
in session at Denver last week, 
is reassuring. It goes to prove 
that the coming administra- 
tion in outlining its policies 
intends to take counsel with 
men who are experts in those 
lines which may come up for 


discussion.—The Black Dia- 


mond. 


Twenty-three years of serv- 
ice in behalf of the mining 
industry.— Phoenix Mining 
Journal. 

THE TWENTY-THIRD conven- 
tion of the AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS was the most suc- 
cessful ever held in its his- 
tory.—Oatman (Ariz.) Mining 
News. 

DENVER has had the pleasure 
of entertaining the greatest 
body of mining men that has 


Mining Congress Membership 
A Good Investment 


George Wolfe, of Beckley, W. Va., secretary of 
the Winding Gulf Operators’ Association, after 
attending the Denver convention, wrote the follow- 
ing to the secretary of the American Mining 
Congress: 

“I believe I learned more in the five days that I 
was in attendance at this convention than in any 
other five days of my life, and I certainly know that 
I enjoyed myself as much or more than any other 
similar pericd of time. It takes three days and 
three nights to go from Beckley to Denver, but the 
trip was well worth the time and trouble. 

“I have spoken enthusiastically to our people 
with reterence to the size and power of your Asso- 
ciation, and have advocated that no better invest- 
ment could be made than for each company to 
have one of their executives become a member, even 
if they only attended your annual gatherings.” 

Accompanying the letter was a copy of a bulletin 
which Secretary Wolfe had sent to members of the 
Winding Gulf Operators’ Association, summarizing 
the activities of the convention and closing with 
the statement that “It would seem as if it would 
be a splendid investment for any coal company to 
have one of their executives become a member of 


AccorpING to Jesse F. Me- 
Donald, manager of the Down 
Town Mines Company, who re- 
cently returned the 
MINING ConGRESS in Denver, 
the Coneress enjoyed an un- 
usually good . representation 
and a representation of excep- 
tionally high-class men, in- 
cluding engineers and oper- 
ators of fame.— Leadville 
(Col.) Herald. 


RETURNING from Denver, 
where he attended the ses- 
sions of the AMERICAN MINING 
Concress, George H. Dern, 
Salt Lake City mining man, 
said that he was particularly 
pleased with the spirit of sin- 
cerity, earnestness and fair- 
ness with which the big prob- 
lems that are confronting the 
mining industry were ap- 
proached.— Bingham (Utah) 
Bulletin. 


ever assembled within her 
gates. Every branch of the 
industry was in attendance at 


the American Mining Congress.” 


WHETHER OR NOT a person 
is interested in mining or oil, 
a visit to the exposition dur- 


the interesting and profitable 
session of the AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS and serious con- 
sideration and recommendations were given to the welfare 
of the industry. The big men of the mining business were 
present and Denver was at her best with hospitality and gala 
decorations to make the delegates feel at home. Members 
of the Concress were present from thirty-two states of the 
Union, from Alaska, Canada, the Philippine Islands and other 
foreign lands. It was a business session from start to finish— 
the business in hand being to make the mining industry more 
prosperous. 


Investors will profit as a result of the greater prosperity. 
The Coneress is continuously at work to help the producers 
of all metals, and Congress at Washington and the nation will 
listen to and act upon the recommendations of the splendid 
organization that met in Denver last week.—/Denver) Daily 
Mining and Financial Record. 


THE MESSAGE sent by President-elect Harding to the AMerrI- 
CAN MINING ConGress, and which was published in the Tele- 


ing the recent MINING Con- 
GRESS in Denver would be a 
profitable trip. In the displays were to be found about every- 


thing that is used in the mining and oil industry, from oil 
in the crude form up to the refined product. Machinery of 
all kinds were shown as well as all sorts of tools, blasting 
powder and other things, the entire exhibit being one of the 


most complete ever shown in the western country.—Golden 
(Col.) Republican. 


PRONOUNCED the most successful in matter of accomplish- 
ment in the history of the organization. The program in its 
entirety was carried through as scheduled and the further 
advancement of the mining industry will be brought about 
through the adoption of resolutions and provisions for an 
enlargement and increased activity—Boulder (Col.) Miner. 


WELL ATTENDED and the best meeting in the history of the 
ConGress.—Rolla (Mo.) Era. 
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One of the most important meetings of the AMERICAN MINING 
ConGrREss ever held.— Kingman (Arizona) Miner. 


One of the big features at the session of the AMERICAN 
MINING CoNGREss in Denver was the display of mining and 
milling equipment held in conjunction with the session. Old 
timers say that the exhibits compared in magnitude with the 
displays at the Chicago and St. Louis fairs. Of course the 
exhibits at the world fairs were of greater magnitude, but 
from an educational standpoint they were not as complete. 
the AMERICAN MINING CoNGREss is to be congratulated upon 
the great exhibits it brought together for its session. The 
public was vitally interested and the display proved of great 
educational value-——Denver Record. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD Annual Convention of the AMERICAN 
MINING ConGREss in Denver was attended by mining men from 
all over the country and the session was the most successful 
of any held since the organization was formed. Numerous 
subjects affecting the mining industry were gone into exhaust- 
ively and an important program of legislation that will be 
brought before Congress was agreed upon.—Central City (Col.) 
Observer. 


THE sessions of the AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS are of 
especial importance to the state of Arizona, as well as being 
of national significance. 

Undoubtedly out of the conferences will come such a decision 
on the part of the great mining interests as will insure the 
revival of the industry under the benevolent assistance of the 
federal government. One could almost be safe in saying that 
the National Congress might well pass without material change 
such legislation as the Mininc ConeGress asks, for the con- 
clusion is obvious that their deliberations will .point to a 
solution which, in reviving the industry, will increase the 
output of needed metals, speed up business, and give employ- 
ment to thousands of skilled workmen. 

The day has gone by when the people of the United States 
are ready to swat capital, merely because it is capital, and 
under the delusion that all swatting is progressive. Unfortu- 
rately much of it that has gone before has been nothing but 
destructive. 

Senator Harding and a Republican Congress are pledged to 
the building of business, the commerce and the industry of 
the nation. In that condition, it is small wonder that the 
mining men gathered in Denver, are taking heart and tackling 
the problems of the future with faith—Tuscon (Ariz.) Citizen. 


THE REAL LEADERS of the mining industry of the nation are 
Denver's guests this week. The Twenty-third Annual Conven- 
tion of the AMERICAN MINING CoNGRESS has brought together 
in this city men of unusual character and highest standing 
for conference and exchange of ideas upon advancement of 
the mineral, coal and oil productions necessary to the welfare 
of the country. They are the men of ability and initiative 
who keep their industry ever going forward, despite adver- 
sities. The business phases of their meetings, the phases of 
interest to all lines of activity, are particularly noteworthy 
and reflect the kinship and solidarity of all industry and 
all business.—Denver Commercial, 


CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION for the benefit of the mining indus- 
try was recommended on a broad scale by the AMERICAN 
MINING ConGrReEss at its meeting in Denver last week, which 
was one of the most important gatherings ever held by this 
organization. The discussions at the Concress and the various 
conferences of committees covered every phase of the industry, 


from the passing of the prospector, the labor problems, taxa- 
tion, specific legislation, and on to the crisis that confronts 
the gold mining industry. 

Taken in its entirety, the plans formulated by the MINING 
Congress for the advancement and protection of American 
mining was of a comprehensive and broad-gauge character,- 
fostered by the foremost mining men of the nation, and the 
recommendations will undoubtedly have great weight and 
be accorded due consideration in the forthcoming National 
Congress at Washington—American Mine Reporter (San 
Francisco), 


ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS CUT BY STRIKES 


NTHRACITE SHIPMENTS from April to Oc- 
A tober, inclusive, amounted to 39,720,654 gross 
tons, as compared with 41,771,313 during the 
same period of 1919. The decrease was 2,050,659 tons. 
“The decreased tonnage’ this year was due almost 
entirely to the outlaw railroad switchmen’s strike in 


‘April and to the various ‘vacation’ strikes of the miners 


in September,” according to conclusions reached and 
announced by the Anthracite Bureau of Information, 
Philadelphia. 

Average shipments for the five normal months of this 
period were 6,262,699 tons, but shipments during April 
were 1,448,486 tons below this figure, while the loss in 
September was 2,669,743 tons, or nearly twice as great. 
Total shipments for the period of seven months are 
more than 4,000,000 tons below what they should have 
been, and what they would have been but for the un- 
authorized rest periods taken by the switchmen and the 
mine workers. 

Shipments by months follow: April, 4,814,211 tons; 
May, 6,155,878 tons; June, 6,319,957 tons; July, 6,389,- 
100 tons; August, 6,207,653 tons; September, 3,592,954 
tons; October, 6,240,901 tons; total, 39,720,654 tons. 


Census Bureau Compares Anthracite Operating 
Conditions 


THE CENSUS BUREAU has issued a report com- 
paring Pennsylvania anthracite operations in 1919 
with those of 1909, showing a decrease in the number 
of breakers and wage earners. Wage earners decreased 
from 169,174 to 147,069, or thirteen per cent, although 
wages paid increased from $92,169,906 to $210,202,511 
in the ten years covered. There was also a decided 
increase in operating costs. Coal production showed 
an increase of 6,302,000 tons, or 8.8 per cent, and value 
of output increased from $145,881,000 to $364,243,000. 


War Minerals Claims Settled 


WAR MINERALS CLAIMS to the number of 1,124 
have been acted upon, leaving only 83 unsettled, accord- 
ing to a report of the War Minerals Commission which 
was complete to November 27. The commission expects 
to finish its work by February or March. 

Claims for $15,827,479.62 were considered and awards 
totalling $2,357,491.35 were recommended. The total 
war minerals appropriation was $8,500,000. Adminis- 
trative expenses have totalled 2.07 per cent of the settle- 
ments. Expenses and settlements amount to $2,687,- 
092.42. If the ratio of awards to claims, 32.9 per cent, 
is maintained with respect to the claims remaining to 
be adjudged, the commission will wind up its work with 
a balance on hand of $5,500,000, or considerably more 
than half the entire war minerals appropriation. 
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NATION 


P TO THE TIME we go to press, 
l | December 20, there have been in- 

troduced in the final session of the 
Sixty-sixth Congress 993 bills; 182 in the 
Senate, and 811 in the House. Many 
measures of interest to the mining in 
dustry are included, among them beings 
bills providing for government control of 
the coal industry, suspension of aunna! 
assessment work on mining claims, sus- 
pension of immigration and 


for his opinion as to its constitutionality 

The House has passed the Senate bill 
which creates a commission of three sen 
ators and three congressmen to investigate 
government departments with a view to 
readjusting their activities so they will 
not overlap. 

The Senate passed the Poindexter Anti 
Strike bill on December 16. A review of 
this measure is found in the following 


LEGISLATION 


important measures of interest to the min 
ing industry now before Congress: 


COAL 
H. R. 14755. (Regulating price. and 
sale.) Introduced by Mr. McLane; re- 


ferred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. The bill provides that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
be empowered to fix the price of coal, kind 
and quality considered, whenever and 
wherever sold either by pro- 


emergency tariff schedules. 

Hearings on tariff revision 
will be held by the House Ways 
and Means Committee begin- 
ning January 6. Those interest- 
ed in metals and the manufac- 
ture thereof are scheduled to 
appear January 12, 13, 14. 

Both Senate and House have 
passed the bill moving forward 
the time limit for doing 1920 
annual assessment work from 
December 31, 1920, to July 31, 
1921, 

Senator Chamberlain has ir- 
troduced a bill amending the 
mining laws, with particular 
reference to placer and quartz 
entries. The bill is reviewed in 
the following resume. 

The House Ways and Means 
Committee is considering re- 
vision of internal revenue laws, 


and many of those interested 
have been granted hearings. 
Secretary of the Treasury 


Houston opposes the general 
sales or turnover tax and 
favors a general reduction of 


“GENTLEMEN, BE SEATED 


ducer or dealer;. to establish 
rules for the regulation of and 


to regulate the method of pro- 
duction, sale, shipment, distri- 
bution, apportionment, or stor- 
age thereof among dealers and 
consumers; and to have such 
other powers relating thereto 
as it now exercises over rail- 
roads and common carriers. 
The commission, however, shall 
not fix prices at small mines 
producing coal for local con- 
sumption unless so requested 
by petition or complaint; neith- 
er shall it be required to fix 
prices for the sale of coal by 
retailers unless similarly re- 
quested. Section 2 provides 
that any committee or agent 
authorized to represent a city, 
town, state, or group of the 
same, upon application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall be issued a permit 
giving access to any records 
which. have to do with the pro- 
duction, sale, shipment, trans- 
portation, distribution, appor- 
tionment, or storage of coal as 
will give adequate information, 
whether or not the provisions 
of this act are complied with 
and observed. Section 3 pro- 


the higher surtaxes and _ in- 


Satterfield, for the Newspaper Enterprise As 


sociation 


vides that until such time as 
the commission can put into 


creases in the lower surtaxes, 
and the repeal of the excess profits tax. 
He advocates increasing the normal in- 
come tax to six and twelve per cent. 

Senators Calder, Edge and Kenyon each 
has issued statements advocating regu!a- 
tion of the coal industry. Their commit- 
tee is preparing a measure which will soon 
be submitted to Congress. 

At the suggestion of Congressman Gar- 
ner, the McFadden bill has been referred 
to the Attorney General with a request 


resume. 

The House passed a bill repealing war 
legislation, including the Lever Food and 
Fuel Act. 

It is not anticipated that the Volstead 
bill on blue sky legislation will be cona- 
sidered at this session, largely because 
of the shortness of the session and the 
committee’s inability to draft a satisfac- 
tory measure. 


The following is a resume of the more 


effect its control of the coal in- 
dustry the following regula- 
tions are to govern the production and 
sale of coal: “The wholesale price of 
coal, kind and quality considered, at any 
mine shall in no case exceed the ‘base 
price,’ so called, fixed by the authority of 
the federal government. The wholesale 
price of coal not at the mine and sold 
through a broker or agent shall in no case 
be more than 20 cents a ton in advance 
of the base price at the mine plus the 
authorized transportation charge from th= 
mine. In the sale and shipment of coal 
at the mines and elsewhere, orders from 
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consumers and from dealers selling direct- 
ly to consumers shall take precedence over 
all other orders. No coal shall be sold for 
shipment out of the country until, in the 
judgment of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the needs of domestic con- 
sumers and retail dealers have been sup- 
plied or cared for.” 


H. Res. 612. (Monopolistic control of 
coal.) Introduced by Mr. Lampert; re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. This bill directs 
the Federal Trade Commission to make 
a survey of all coal-bearing lands in the 
United States and its possessions, to as- 
certain the present value of all ccal lands 
and coal mines, including machinery and 
other equipment used in mining, and to 
report to the House of Representatives at 
as early a date as practicable, and not 
later than December 1, 1921, and it pro- 
vides further that there shall be appro- 
priated a sum not exceeding $50,000 for 
that purpose. 


STRIKES 


8S. 4204. Introduced by Mr. Poindexter 
on April 12, 1920; referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, from 
which committee it was reported. This 
bill passed the Senate on December 1€. 
There were, however, only a few senators 
present. The bill has previously been re 
viewed in the MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL. 
It provides a fine of $10,000 or imprison- 
ment not exceeding ten years, or both, 
for whoever shall interfere with the move- 
ment of commodities in commerce wiih 
foreign nations or among the several 
states, by word of mouth or by circulation 
of written words, or who shall otherwise 
attempt to induce or persuade any person 
employed by any carrier under the aci 
to regulate commerce or amendments 
thereto to quit such employment. Sec- 
tion 2 provides a fine of $15,000 or impris- 
onment not exceeding fifteen years, or 
both, for whoever shall interfere with the 
movement of commodities by force or vio- 
lence, or by threat or menace of any kind 
prevent or seek to prevent persons from 
engaging in employment or from contin- 
uing in employment in any capacity in 
the production or operation of any means 
or agency to carry on interstate com- 
merce. Section 3 provides a fine of not 
exceeding $10,000 or imprisonment not Cx- 
ceeding ten ‘years, or both, for whoever 
shall interfere with the movement of com- 
merce by injuring or destroying any car, 
bridge, track, ship, etc., or shall persuade 
others so to do. Section 4 provides that 
it is unlawful for two or more persons, 
being officers, directors, managers, agents, 
attorneys, or employees of any carriers 
subject to the act to regulate commerce 
for the purpose of maintaining, adjust- 
ing, or settling any dispute, demand, or 
controversy which, under the provisions 
of this act, can be submitted for decision 
to the Committee of Wages and Working 
Conditions or to a regional board ef ad- 
justment, to enter into any combination 
or agreement with intent substantially to 
hinder, restrain, or prevent the operation 
of trains or other facilities of transporta- 
tion for the movement of commodities or 
persons in interstate commerce. Upon 
conviction such persons shall be punishec 
by a fine not exceeding $500 or by im- 
prisonment not exceeding six months, or 
both. 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


H. R. 14757. (Creating a Department 
of Conservation.) Introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Duffie; referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. The bill provides for an execu- 
tive department of the government to be 
called the Department of Conservation, 
with a secretary who shall receive a salary 
of $12,000 per annum, an assistant secre- 
tary at $8,000 per year and such other 
assistants as is necessary. It transfers 
the Forest Service and the Bureau of-Bio- 
logical Survey from the Department of 
Agriculture to the proposed new depart- 
ment, the Geological Survey and the Na- 
tional Park Service from the Interior De- 
partment and the Bureau of Fisheries 
from the Department of Commerce. Under 
this new department shall be created a 
bureau to be called the Bureau of Birds 
and Game. The secretary of conservation 
must collect, collate, and report at least 
once a year full and complete statistics 
relating to the natural resources of the 
United States. He shall have the power 
to adopt such course as in his judgment 
may result in the conservation of the 
natural resources of the United States or 
any part thereof whenever an emergency 
arises and to take such action as may 
seem to him to be wise and in the in- 
terest of the people of the country; and 
shall be vested with the exclusive power 
of making leases with private individuals 
or corporations, or of issuing permits, to 
make use of any timber, water power, 
water, or minerals or any other natural 
resources On or in any of the national 
parks, etc. 


DEPARTMENTAL REORGANIZATION 


8. J.”Res. 220. (Creating a joint com 
mission for the reorganization of the ezx- 
ecutive departments.) Introduced by Mr. 
King; referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. The bill provides that a 
joint commission of Congress, to be desix- 
nated the “Joint Commission on Reorgan- 
ization,” shall be created. The commis 
sion shall be composed of three senators 
and three representatives, whose duty it 
shall be to make a visitation, examination. 
and investigation of the executive depart- 
ments and agencies of the government, 
to ascertain their several powers, func- 
tions, and duties as prescribed by law 
and as actually rendered and performed, 
to discover conflicts or repetition of work 
and to recommend such re-allocation of 
such work, functions, and powers to the 
several departments and agencies as shall 
bring the whole of the same into such 
order and correlation as shall secure the 
most facile and effective administration. 


S. 4613. (Bureau of Veteran Re-estab- 
lishment.) Introduced by Mr. Capper: 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 
The bill creates in the Department of the 
Interior a bureau to be known as the 
Bureau of Veteran Re-establishment, with 
a director at a salary of $10,000 per year. 
The functions and duties conferred upo: 
the Bureau of War Risk are transferred 
to the proposed bureau as is also the act 
to provide for vocational rehabilitation. 
The functions of the United States Public 
Health Service are also transferred. Ai! 
sums heretofore appropriated for the pur 
pose of carrying out the provisions of the 
War Risk Insurance Act, etc., are trans- 
ferred to the proposed new department. 
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MINING LAWS 


(Amending United States 
mining laws.) Introduced by Mr. Cham- 
berlain; referred to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. The bill provides that 
in order to obtain title to mineral lands 
of the United States it shall be necessary 
to proceed in the following manner: If 
the entry be placer in character and no 
record thereof has theretofore been made, 
there must be filed in the local land office 
for the district in which such mineral 
land is situated an application for entry, 
which application shall consist of an afti- 


S. 4571. 


‘davit upon a form to be approved by the 


Secretary of the Interior. If a record has 
been made of the entry in the office of the 
county clerk, a certified copy of the orig- 
inal notice of location, together with the 
affidavit of the applicant that the claim is 
valid and that all assessment work now 
required has been performed, is all that is 
necessary. Application for quartz entry 
shall be made in the same manner as 
that required for placer entries except it 
the entry does not conform to legal sub- 
divisions of surveyed land, or cannot be 
made to conform on unsurveyed land, 
then the applicant must, before filing ap- 
plication for entry, erect, or cause to be 
erected, such monuments as shall plainly 
mark the boundaries of his claim. Upon 
the filing in a local land office of an appli- 
cation for mineral entry or of a certified 
copy of original notice of location, the 
register shall immediately assign the 
same the current serial number and prop- 
er notations shall be made upon the serial 
register. Final proof may be made on a 
mineral entry in substantially the same 
Manner as now required by law of a 
homestead entryman. The same proof 
of labor or assessment work as is now re- 
quired by law shall be executed each year 
by a mineral claimant. The time in 
which final proof may be made on any 
mineral entry is limited to five years from 
date of allowance by register of the local 
land office, except upon application of the 
entryman, accompanied by such proof or 
data as the Secretary of the Interior may 
require. The Secretary of the Interior 
shall extend the time for final proof, not 
to exceed five years additional from date 
of entry, or final proof may be made at 
any time during the five-year period upon 
satisfactory proof to said examiner and 
register that the sum of $500 has been 
expended upon each entry upon which 
proof is offered that mineral in paying 
quantities has been discovered. A mineral 
entry may be relinquished in manner now 
provided by law for relinquishment of an 
agricultural entry or may be cancelled by 
the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office after due notice to the entryman, as 
now provided by law for the cancellation 
of desert-land entries. All applications, 
affidavits, and proofs required shall be 
executed before an officer qualitied to act 
in homestead cases, except that yearly 
proofs of labor or assessment work may 
be executed before any officer having a 
seal. Registers and receivers of local lana 
offices are to receive a fee of $5 for filings 
and acting upon each application and $1 
for filing and noting each yearly proof 
of labor or assessment work. 


TARIFF 


H. R. 14463. (Asbestos.) 


Introduced 


by Mr. Watson; referred to the Committee 
The bill provides 
crude, 


on Ways and Means. 


that asbestos unmanufactured, 


j 
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fiber, stucco, sand, or refuse containing 
not more than 15 per cent of foreign mat- 
ter shali be exempt from duty. Upcn 
asbestos paper and millboard and articles 
manufactuied therefrom there is a duty 
of 5 cents per pound; asbestos paper and 
millboard manufactured from long fiber 
asbestos for gaskets, electrical papers not 
exceeding five one-thousandths of an inch 
in thickness, or articles manufactured 
therefrom, 10 cents per pound. A duty 
of 1%4 cents per square foot and 3 cents 
per square foot if exceeding 14 of an inch 
in thickness is imposed on articles com- 
posed of asbestos and cement, containing 
not more than 331-3 per cent of asbestos 
and not exceeding 14 of an inch in thick- 
ness; asbestos swicx and rope, or articles 
manufactured therefrom, 35 cents per 
pound; asbestos woven sheet packing, ex- 
ceeding one-thirty-second and not exceed 
ing one-eighth of an inch in thickness, 5b 
cents per pound; asbestos gaskets folded 
or cut from the straight sheet, rubberized, 
graphited, or otherwise treated with water- 
proofing or lubricating compound, 65 cents 
per pound; asbestos yarn containing more 
than 10 per cent of foreign matter, 50 
cents per pound. 


AMENDING CONSTITUTION 


H. J. Res. 391. (Amending the Consti- 
tution.) Introduced by Mr. Hull; referred 
to the Committee on Judiciary. The bill 
provides that the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States shall be com- 
posed of not more than four hundred and 
fifty members, not including delegates or 
resident commissioners: and that when 
a state is admitted into the Union the rep- 
resentation to which it shall be entitled 
until the next succeeding apportionment 
shall be in addition to the limit herein 
fixed. 


H. J. Res. 385. Introduced by Mr. 
Ayres; referred to the Committee on Ju- 
diciary. The bill provides that the Presi- 
dent shall have power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties provided a majority of the sen- 
ators present concur. 


ANNUAL ASSESSMENT 


S. 4564. (Amending the revised stat- 
utes.) Introduced by Mr. Henderson; re 
ferred to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. The bill provides that Secticn 
2324 of the Revised Statutes be amended 
to provide that the period within which 
work required to be done annually on all 
unpatented mineral claims shall commence 
on the first day of January succeeding the 
date of location of such claims and thai 
the period within which work is required 
to be done annually on all other unpat- 
ented mineral claims in the United States 
and Alaska shall henceforth commence 
on the first day of July of each year. Also 
provided that the period for performing 
the work required by section 2324 of the 
Revised Statutes, as extended to the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, and by this act begin- 
ning the first day of January, 1920, which, 
but for this act would expire the thirty- 
first day of December, 1920, is extended 
to and including the thirtieth day of June, 
1921. 


S. 4555. Introduced by Mr. Smoot; re- 
ferred to the Committee on Mines anc 
Mining. This bill is identical with the 
bill just above reviewed. 
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Bills were introduced by Senators Hen- 
derson and Smith and Representatives 
Hayden, Evans of Nevada, and Taylor of 
Colorado. The bill introduced by Mr. Tay- 
lor of Colorado has met with the general 
endorsement of those interested, in that 
it provides that the time required for 
annual assessment work be extended to 
July 1, 1921. All bilis introduced are 
substantially the same. 


REVENUE 


S. 4538. (Amending Revenue Act.) 
Introduced by Mr. Gay; referred to the 
Committee on Finance. The bill provides 
that subdivision (a) of section 250 of the 
Revenue Act be ameiuded to provide that 
the fourth and last installment of taxes, 
which but for this amendment, would be 
payable in cases where return was made 
on the basis of the calendar year, on De- 
cember 15, 1920, shall be payable in five 
installments, each consisting of one-fifth 
of the total amount of such fourth and 
last installment. The first of such five 
installments shall be payable on the fif- 
teenth day of December, 1920, and the 
remaining four-fifths in equal amounts on 
the fifteenth day, respectively, of the four 
months next succeeding. 


H. R. 14761. (Amending Revenue Act.) 
Introduced by Mr. Burroughs; referred 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
The bill amends Section 204 of the act 
by providing that if for any taxable year 
beginning after October 31, 1918, it appears 
upon the production of evidence satisfac- 
tory to the commissioner that any ta.- 
payer has sustained a net loss, the amount 
of such net loss shall be deducted from 
the net income of the taxpuyer for the 
preceding taxable year; and the taxes im- 
posed by this title and by Title III for 
such preceding taxable year shall be re- 
determined accordingly. Any amount 
found to be due to the taxpayer upon the 
basis of such redetermination shall be 
credited or refunded to the taxpayer in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 
252. If such net loss is in excess of the 
net income for such preceding taxable 
year, the amount of such excess shall, 
under regulations prescribed by the com- 
missioner with the approval of the secre- 
tary, be allowed as a deduction in com- 
puting the net income for the succeeding 
taxable year. Section II provides that 
Section 214 (a) (12) shall be so amended 
as to provide that at the time of filing re- 
turn for any taxable year a taxpayer may 
file a claim in abatement based on ihe 
fact that he has sustained a substantial 
loss resulting from any material reduction 
of the value of the inventory for such tax- 
able year, or from the actual payment after 
the close of such taxable year, of rebates 
in pursuance of contracts entered into 
during such year upon sales made during 
such year. Section 234 (a) (14) is 
amended to provide that at the time of 
filing return for any taxable year a tax- 
payer may file a claim in abatement based 
on the fact that he has sustained a sub- 
stantial loss. In such case payment of the 
amount of the tax covered by such claim 
shall not be required until the claim is 
decided, but the taxpayer shall accom- 
pany his claim with a bond in double the 
amount of the tax covered by the claim 
with sureties satisfactory to the commis- 
sioner, conditioned for the payment of 
any part of such tax found to be due, with 
such interest. If any part of such claim 


is disallowed, then the remainder of the 
tax due shall, on notice and demand by 
the collector, be paid by the taxpayer 
with interest at the rate of one per cent 
per month from the time the tax would 
have been due had no such claim been 
filed. If no such claim is filed, but it is 
shown to the satisfaction of the commis- 
sioner that during the taxable year next 
following the filing of such return the 
taxpayer has sustained a substantial loss 
of the character above described, then the 
amount of such loss shall be deducted 
from the net income for the taxable year 
covered by such return and the tax im- 
posed by this title for such year snall be 
redetermined accordingly. Any amount 
found to be due to the taxpayer upon the 
basis of such redetermination shall be 
credited or refunded to the taxpayer, in 
accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 252. 


H. R. 14956. (General sales tax.) li- 
troduced by Mr. Mott; referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. The bill 
provides that in lieu of the war profits 
and excess-profits tax imposed by Tite 
III; and of the tax on non-alcoholic bev- 
erages; the tax on admissions; excise 
taxes, but in addition to all other taxes, 
there shall be levied, assessed, collected, 
and paid upon (1) tangible property; 
(2) patents, trade-marks, copyrights, good 
will, franchise, and options; (3) bonds, 
debentures, certificates of indebteaness, 
and other instruments, however termed, 
issued by any corporation, with interest 
coupons or in registered form, known gen- 
erally as corporate securities; (4) shares 
of certificates of stock or of profits, or 
of interest in property or accumulations, 
in any corporation, or rights to subscribe 
for or to receive such shares or certiti- 
cates; and (5) light, heat, and power, 
sold, bartered, or exchanged (except on 
the installment plan), a tax equivalent 
to 1 per cent of the price for which so sold. 
Section 3 provides that there shall be 
levied, assessed, collected, and paid in 
addition to all other taxes save those 
specifically repealed by this act a tax 
equivalent to one per cent of the amount 
received for the enjoyment or use of prop- 
erty, privileges, rights, services, or fa- 
cilities; from the loaning of money or the 
discounting of commercial or other paper 
by any person carrying on such business, 
but not including the return of the prin- 
cipal; and from the sale, or contract of 
sale, made under the installment plan, of 
any of the property specified in Section 2. 
The tax imposed applies in the case of 
contracts, discounts, or sales, whether 
made before or after the passage of this 
act; but shall not apply to amounts re 
ceived for personal services rendered by 
the individual taxpayer, transportation of 
property by rail or water, or by any form 
of mechanical motor power when in com- 
petition with carriers by rail or water, 
(3) transportation of oil by pipe line, 
transportation of persons by rail or water, 
or by any form of mechanical motor power 
on a regularly established line when in 
competition with carriers by rail or water, 
transmission of intelligence by wire or 
wireless, of use of seats, berths, or state- 
rooms in parlor cars, sleeping cars, or on 
vessels. The taxes imposed by Sections 2 
and 3 are to be computed on the gross 
amounts received, excepting in the case 
of real estate brokers, rent collectors, etc., 
engaged in the sale, barter, exchange, or 
lease of property, real or personal, tar 
gible or intangible, but in which they 
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have no legal title, or take title solely to 
enable them to sell as brokers, and act 
wholly as agents; or engaged in the col- 
lection of money for the use or enjoyment 
of property, rights, privileges, services, 
or facilities, in which they act as agents 
for the owners and have no title in them. 
selves, in both of which cases the tax 
imposed shall be one per cent of the com- 
mission and not of the gross amount 
received from such sale or lease. This 
act does not apply to sales made or 
amounts received during any month in 
which the sum of the price for which tax- 
able sales are made, plus the taxable 
amounts received, do not exceed $200. The 
United States, foreign governments, any 
state or territory or political subdivision 
thereof or the District of Columbia, any 
mutual ditch or irrigation company, any 
hospital cr any corporation organized and 
operated exclusively for religious, char- 
itable, scientific, or educational purposes, 
or for the prevention of cruelty to chil- 
dren or animals, no part of the net earn- 
ings of which inures to the benefit of any 
private stockholder or individual, are ex- 
empt from the taxes imposed by the act. 
Section 7 of the bill provides that in com- 
puting the taxes imposed by the act no 
credit shall be allowed for any tax reim- 
bursed or paid in any manner or to any 
person, in connection with any previous 
transaction in respect to which a tax is 
imposed by law. A fine of $1,000 or im- 
prisonment for one year or both will be 
imposed for violation of the act. The aci 
shall go into effect three months from the 
first day of the month next following its 
passage. 


H. J. Res. 415. (Extending time for 
payment of taxes.) Introduced by Mr. 
Edmonds; referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. The bill provides that 
all penalties for non-payment of tax, ex- 
cepting interest, enforceable under the 
act entitled, “An Act to provide revenue, 
and for other purposes,” approved Febru- 
ary 24, 1919, and due on December 15. 
1920, shall be suspended for a period of 
fifty days and shall be enforceable cn 
February 15, 1921. 


FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


H. R. 14904. (Amending Federal Re- 
serve Act.) Introduced by Mr. Young; 
referred to the Committee on Bankirg 
and Currency. Section 7 of the Federal 
Reserve Act is amended to provide that 
the net earnings derived by the United 
States from Federal Reserve banks shall, 
in the discretion of the secretary, be used 
to supplement the gold reserve held 
against outstanding United States notes, 
or shall be applied to the reduction of the 
outstanding bonded indebtedness of the 
United States under regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, provided, however, that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in his discretion, 
may deposit each year during the years 
1921 and 1922 not to exceed in the aggre- 
gate $50,000,000 of the net earnings which 
shall be derived by the United States from 
the federal reserve banks for each of the 
years 1920 arid 1921 in the federal land 
banks at rates of interest equal to those 
of current rates on treasury certificates, 
to be used by said banks in rediscounting 
cattle loan paper and notes secured by 
live stock with the indorsement of re- 
sponsible banks, the loans not to exceed 
in any instance two years, and to be 
made under such rules and regulations 


as the Federal Farm Loan Boatd shall 
prescribe. 


H. R. 14903. (Amending Section 10.) 
Introduced by Mr. McFadden; referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
The bill amends Section 10 of the Federal 
Reserve Act by providing that the Federal 
Reserve Board shall consist of seven 
members, each of whom shall receive a 
salary of $12,000 per year. This board 
shall have power to do all things now 
done by the bureau or the comptroller of 
the currency It completely removes the 
Federal Reserve Board from the juris- 
diction of the Treasury Department, abol- 
ishes the office of the comptroller of cur- 
rency and authorizes the Federal Reserve 
Board to perform all duties heretofore 
performed by the comptroller of currency 
or the bureau of which he is the chief 
officer. 


S. 4575. (Amending Federal Farm 
Loan Act.) Introduced by Mr. Hitchcock; 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. This amendment to the 
above-mentioned bill provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury in his discretion 
may use not to exceed $60,000,000 of the 
net earnings which shall be derived by 
the United States from the operation of 
the federal reserve banks in any one year 
to purchase debentures or other similar 
obligations issued by the federal land 
banks. On and after the date on which 
the act shall become effective the federal 
land banks are authorized to issue and 
sell to the Secretary of the Treasury and 
other purchasers debentures or other sim 
ilar obligations bearing interest not to 
exceed sjx per cent, the proceeds of which 
shall be used to make loans as provided 
by the original act. Any federal land 
bank may at any time repurchase at par 
and accrued interest for the purpose of 
redemption any debentures so purchased 
by it and held in the treasury. 


S. J. Res. 222. Introduced by Mr. 
Sterling; referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. This will pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the Treasury 
may use $100,000,000 of the net earnings 
derived from the federal reserve banking 
system for the purpose of allotment to the 
several federal land banks, approved by 
the Federal Farm Loan Board for use in 
the purchase of paper based on staple 
agricultural products or live stock. No 
loan, under the act, shall be for a longer 
period than nine months if based on agri 
cultural products or longer than two 
years if based on live stock. Loans shall 
bear interest at the rate of six per cent 
if the loan be for a period of six months 
or less; or if for a longer period than six 
Months, payable semi-annually in ad- 
vance, but any borrower may be charged 
for the expenses incident to his loan ua 
sum to be approved by the Federal Faria 
Loan Board, not exceeding an amount 
equal to two per cent per annum for the 
period of the loan. 


S. 4560. Introduced by Mr. Harris; re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking ard 
Currency. The bill provides that upon 
its passage the rate of interest which the 
reserve banks of the Federal Reserve 
Board system is authorized to charge 
member banks on any contract, agreement, 
or any other financial transaction had 
with them shall be five per cent per an- 


num and that it shall be unlawful for 
them to charge any greater rate of in- 
terest. , 


H, R. 14464. (Amending Farm Loan 
Act.) Introduced by Mr. McLaughlin: 
referred to the Committee on Banking ana 
Currency. The bill amends the original 
Farm Loan Act by providing that the 
amount of loans to any one borrower shall 
in no case exceed a maximum of $10,000, 
nor less than $100; that where the loan 
is desired for the purchase of land for 
agricultural purposes, a loan to any one 
borrower may, in the discretion of tre 
federal Farm Loan Board, be made in 
any sum not to exceed $23,000, 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


H, R. 14901: (Amending Interstate 
Commerce Act.) Introduced by Mr. Esch; 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. The bill repeals 
Section 10 of tbe act to supplement exist- 
ing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies and amends Section 20a by 
providing that after December 31, 192:, 
no common carrier engaged in commerce 
shall have any dealings in commerce or 
shail make any contracts for construction 
or maintenance of any kind, to the amount 
of more than $50,000 in any one trans- 
action with another corporation, firm, 
partnership, or association when the com- 
mon carrier shall have upon its board of 
directors, or as its present or general man- 
ager or selling officer any person who is 
at the same time a director, president, or 
general manager of the bidding firm. No 
bids shall be considered unless the names 
and addresses of the officers, directors, 
etc., be given in the bid. If any common 
carrier violates the provisions of the act, 
it shall be fined not exceeding $25,000 and 
every officer thereof who shall vote for or 
direct the act knowing that it constitutes 
such violation shall be fined $5,000 or con- 
me in jail not exceeding one year, or 
both. 


S. 4524 Introduced by Mr. Pittman; re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. This bill amends Section 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act by providing 
that it shall be unlawful for any common 
carrier to charge or receive any greater 
compensation in the aggregate for the 
transportation of passengers, or of like 
kind of property, for a shorter than for a 
longer distance over the same line or route 
in the same direction. Wherever a carrier 
by railroad shall in competition with a 
water route or routes reduce the rates on 
the carriage of any species of freight to 
or from competitive points it shall not be 
permitted to increase such rates unless 
after hearing by the commission it shall 
be found that such proposed increase rests 
upon changed conditions other than the 
elimination of water competition. 


S. 4576. Introduced by Mr. Freling- 
huysen; referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. This bill is identi- 
eal with the bill reviewed above presented 
by Mr. Esch. 


FOREST EXPERIMENT STATION 


H. R. 14477. Introduced by Mr. Timber- 
lake; referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. The bill appropriates the 
sum of $30,000 to be available during the 
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fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to maintain 
the forest experiment station in the state 
of Colorado for the purpose of conducting 
in Colorado and neighboring states silvi- 
cultural, dendrological and other experi- 
ments and investigations, independently 
or in‘co-operation with other branches of 
the federal government. 


IMMIGRATION 


H. R. 14461. Introduced by Mr. Johnson 
of Washington; referred to the Committee 
on Immigration, from which committee 
it was reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and passed by that body on 
December 13th, 1920. The bill provides 
for the temporary suspension of immi- 
grants. Section 2 pruvides that from 
sixty days after the passage of the act 
until the expiration of fourteen months 
after its passage immigration of aliens to 
the United States is prohibited, during 
which time it shall not be lawful for any 
alien to enter the United States or to re- 
main within the United States. The fol- 
lowing exceptions are provided in the 
bill: government officials, their families, 
attendants, servants, and employees; trav- 
elers or temporary sojourners for pleasure 
or business who may enter the United 
States during the time of suspension of 
immigration for a period not exceeding 
six months each; bona fide students who 
may enter the United States solely for 
the purpose of study; ministers of any 
religious denomination; and aliens be. 
longing to either of the classes previously 
mentioned shall be permitted to enter the 
United States only upon presentation of 
a valid passport satisfactorily establish- 
ing his identity, nationality and the class 
to which-he belongs. Proper safeguards 
are made surrounding the passports and 
numerous regulations are provided which 
immigrants must adhere to. Copies of 
this bill will be furnished to interested 
parties upon request. : 


S. 4627. (Limiting immigration.)  In- 
troduced by Mr. Dillingham; referred to 
the Committee on Immigration. The bi’! 
provides for a joint committee of the 
Secretaries of State and Labor to prepare 
a statement showing the number of per- 
sons of the various nationalities now resi- 
dents in the United States, as determined 
by the census next preceding, which statc- 
ment is to be the population basis for, the 
purposes of the act, but if by reason cf 
changed political boundaries in foreign 
countries occurring between United 
States census periods such population 
basis shall not be applicable then the 
above-mentioned officials shall estimate 
the number of persons of the nationalities 
concerned, which estimate shall be the 
population basis. When the maximum 
number of aliens of any nationality who 
may be admitted in any fiscal year under 
the act shall have been admitted, all others 
shall be excluded. Proper reservations 
are made for relatives of immigrants al- 
ready here. 


WAR FINANCE BOARD 


House Concurrent Res. 67. (War 
Finance Corporation.) Introduced by Mr. 
Steagall; referred to the Committee on 


Banking and Curreney. This resolution 
provides that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, members of the War Finance Corpor- 


ation, and its officers are empowered and 
directed to resume activities of the War 
Finance Corporation and to assist in con- 
ducting and financing the exportation of 
goods, commodities, and products of 
American farms, mines, and manufactures 
in accordance with the purposes and pro- 
visions of the act creating the War 
Finance Corporation and amendments 
thereto, and that the Federal Reserve 
Board is directed to take such action as 
may be necessary to permit member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System to grant 
liberal extensions of credit to farmers, 
merchants, and manufacturers upon prod- 
ucts and securities held by them. 


DISARMAMENT 


S. J. Res. 225. Introduced by Mr. Borah; 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. Providing that the President of 
the United States is requested to advise 
the governments of Great Britain and 
Japan that this government will at once 
take up directly with their governments 
and without waiting upon the action of 
any other nation the question of dis- 
armament, with a view to reducing the 
navies of the United States, Great Britain 
and Japan during the next five years fifty 
per cent of the present estimate of figures. 


COLLECTIVE 


H. R. 14896. (General system for co- 
operative marketing.) Introduced by Mr. 
Sinclair; referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture. The bill appoints a commis- 
sion to consist of three members, each 
having special knowledge in the co-oper- 
ative handling and marketing of grain 
cereal products and horticultural prod: 
ucts. The commission shall devise a plan 
of local organization of producers to pro- 
vide a system for terminal marketing 
places with a view to bringing the pro- 
ducer and the ultimate consumer into as 
nearly direct relation and communication 
as possible; all of these agencies are io 
be under the direct supervision of the 
United States government through the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The bill pro- 
vides the sum of $30,000 for the payment 
of salaries, etc. 


MARKETING 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


S. 4527. (Amending act creating De- 
partment of Labor and Department of 
Commerce.) Introduced by Mr. King; re- 


ferred to the Committee on Judiciary. The 
bill provides that there shall be provided 
an Assistant Secretary of Labor and an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, which 
appointment shall be filled by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 


WATER POWER 


S. 4554. (Amending Federal Power 
Commission Act.) Introduced by Mr. 
Jones of Washington; referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. The bill pro- 
vides that hereafter no license, lease, or 
authorization for dams, conduits, reser- 
voirs, power houses, transmission lines, or 
other works for storage or carriage of 
water, or for the development, transmis- 
sion, or utilization of power, within the 
limits of any national park or national 
monument shall be granted or made with- 
out specific authority of Congress, and so 


much of the Act of Congress approve. 
June 10, 1920, entitled “An Act to create 
a Federal Power Commission; to provide 
for the improvement of navigation; the 
development of water power; the use of 
the public lands in-relation thereto; and 
to repeal Section 18 of the River and 
Harbor Appropriation Act, approved Au- 
gust 8, 1917, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 10, 1920, as authorizes licens- 
ing such uses of national parks and na- 
tional monuments by the Federal Puwer 


Commission is hereby repealed. 


BOLSHEVISM 


H: R. 14658. Introduced by Mr. Emer- 
son; referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices aud Post Roads. The bill provides 
that any person found guilty of sending 
any publication or printed matter through 
the mails that contains any statement or 
article the obvious purpose of which is 
to stir up radical or religious hatred 
shall be fined not to exceed $5,000, or im- 
prisoned for five years, or both. 


GYPSUM DEPOSITS 


Gypsum deposits in the United States 
are described in a bulletin just issued by 
the Geological Survey. Gypsum is the 
rock used for making plaster of paris and 
hard wall plaster, and is also an ingredi- 
ent of Portland cement. It likewise is 
used as a fertilizer. The bulletin shows 
that gypsum is distributed from New York 
to California and from Michigan to Texas. 
The deposits in some states are so small 
that they may be worked out in a few 
years; those in other states, like Wyom- 
ing and New Mexico, consist of thick beds 
that crop out at the surface for hundreds 
of miles and that are seemingly inex- 
haustible. 


THE UNITED STATES WEARING 
AWAY.—An average of 95 tons of soil, 
pebbles, and loose rock is carried by the 
rivers into the ocean every year from 
every square mile of the United States. 
according to the United States Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior. The 
immensity of this contribution may be 
better comprehended when it is realized 
that the surface of the United States cov- 
ers 3,088,500 square miles. 


Immense Coal Reserve.—The Bull 
Mountain coal field, in Musselshell county, 
Mont., according to an estimate made by 
the United States Geological Survey, con- 
tains nearly five billion tons of coal. A 
small part of this immense reserve of 
coal has already been mined, but by com- 
parison with the total in the ground, the 
quantity mined is practically negligible. 


Oil in By-Product Sands.—-From data 
collected by the United States Geological 
Survey, it is estimated that 2,359,000 bar- 
rels of oil, valued at more than $3,500,000, 
could be obtained from the sand piles 
about producing wells in California and 
from outcroppings in the vicinity of the 
fields. Also, it is claimed, many times 
that amount of oil might be recovered 
from seepage over the oil-producing area. 
By seepage, in this case, is meant oil 
which is permitted to return into the 
ground or remain on the surface of oil- 
saturated sand. 
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The Government in Industry 


TURES have been opposed by no 

one more consistently than by 
SENATOR CHARLES S. THOMAS of Colorado, 
who is unalterably against “parental gov- 
ernment.” In discussing the proposed 
bill for the amendment to the Federal 
Reserve Act, in regard to financing the 
farmers, Senator Thomas said: 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDI!- 


“I am willing to do all reasonable things 
for the benefit of the farmer and since [ 
have been a member of the Senate there 
has been about as much elass legislation, 
perhaps, as has been enacted in any sim- 
ilar previous period of time. The gov- 
ernment is not organized as a universal 
hospital to cure the commercial and econ- 
omic accidents and diseases of all man- 
kind. It was created to protect the citi- 
zen and enable him to function en his 
own account; and I think that the most 
pernicious consequence of this kind of leg- 
islation is the fact that it is depriving the 
people of the country of that element of 
self-reliance, personal ambition and the 
desire to succeed which lies at the founda- 
tion of all individual and national pros- 
perity. Why should I exert myself un- 
duly in order to succeed, if, when I fail, 
the government is to catch me. That is 
our modern idea, so far as our practice 
goes, of government; and, as a conse- 
quence, we have one hundred and twentv- 
five lobbies, all witn their hands and their 
tongues out, and both stretched in the 
direction of the United States treasury. 

“I was called into the lobby a short time 
ago by some gentlemen who are here who 
want some money for good roads. They 
said they certainly expected that I would 
assist them to the best of my ability. + 
told them I would. I informed them that 
np to this time I had unsuccessfully op- 
posed every such measure, and by oppos- 
ing theirs I would guarantee its passag¢ 
I also told them that inasmuch as we 
only had a little deficiency of a billion 
and a quarter staring us in the face, and 
a demand for two and a half billions for 
a bonus, and a bill practically appropriat 
ing five hundred millions now before the 
Senate, if there was anything left | 
thought they ought to have it for good 
roads; hence they would receive it unless 
the bottom of the treasury should be 
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reached, in which event they ought to 
a»ply and perhaps would be treated a; 
preferred creditors.” 


SENATE DISCUSSION on the Dill 
legalizing associations of farmers brought 
forth the following from SeNatToR KELLOGG 
of Minnesota: 


“I do not believe that the government 
should go into business and compete in 
the interest of the people with private 
enterprise. I believe that private enter- 
prise must operate the industries of this 
country, that there must be the individual 
hope of gain and of betterment of con 
dition and the enterprise incident to the 
splendid American spirit in order to make 
them successful. Either we are going to 
allow industry to organize and have good 
and stable market conditions or we will 
have state socialism. 


“T am not in favor of permitting the 
unlimited organization of monopolies to 
throttle the American people, but I am 
in favor of permitting reasonable co-ordin- 
ation and co-operation. I do not think 
there is any great danger to the people 
in this plan. I do not pretend that it 
does not make some changes in the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act. I do not consider 
that a holy document that can not be 
touched when the business conditions of 
the country demand it. I am in favor 
of preserving its principles for the pro- 
tection of the American people, but I am 
also in favor of modifying it, when it is 
necessary for the real benefit of the 
American people and the development of 
trade and markets.” 


WITH PESSIMISM RUNNING RIOT, it 
is encouraging to have such men as W. P. 
G. HarpinG, governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, give such assurance to in- 
dustry as was carried in his article in the 
December issue of System: 


“You can liken the business and finan- 
cial world to a crowd in the theater 
When the show is going along smoothly 
every one is happy, but let somebody yell 
‘fire’ aud in an instant a part of the audi- 
ence is a surging mob trying to get out 
of the doors. It is quite the same in busi- 
ness. The danger of another financiai 
panic in this country is so small as to 
be negligible. A depression in business 
must not be confused with a panic. When 
people feel prosperous they begin to buy 
and then prices and wages go up, plants 


are a_tended until we find that many busi- 
nesS men are trying to do more than their 
capital will warrant. No one pays much 
attention to costs, for profits become very 
large and this still further stimulates ex- 
travagant buying and consequently spec- 
ulation. People always speculate when 
prices are rising. Since the armistice, 
for instance, literally tons of worthless 
securities have been sold to small buyers 
who are lured into believing that any kind 
of enterprise will be successful. The mo- 
ment the mass of the people begins to 
worry about high prices, the temper of 
business starts to change. The depressed 
period does not commonly extend through 
a very long time. 

“One has to be knocked down every 
little while in order to learn how to fight 

“Under present conditions no emergency 
demand for money will more than incon- 
venience a well-managed bank, for the 
facilities are at hand to turn enough 
liquid assets into cash and without loss 
to meet the demands. 

“The Federal Reserve System has not 
only provided but also has marked the 
exits, so the people need not fear that their 
way out. may be blocked.” 


Tariff Measures 


HE PROTECTIVE TARIFF question 

is not essentially a Republican issue. 
This country is gradually recognizing the 
fact that many of our industries in order 
to survive must be protected with a tariff 
which will enable them to compete with 
the cheap labor of foreign countries. 
SENATOR MILES POINDEXTER, in discussing 
this subject, said: 


““The most active agitation in behalf of 
restoration of protective tariff duties 
comes from a section of the country which 
has hitherto been most strongly opposed 
to the principle of protection. The pea- 
nut, cottonseed oil, mohair, and wool pro- 
ducers of the southwest are vehement in 
their demand for protection of their in- 
dustries from the destructive competition 
of foreign producers. 

“A compilation of the statistics of the 
seven years under Republican tariff laws 
shows that there were imports of almost 
$10,500,000,000 on which duties were col- 
lected to the amount of $2,200,000,000, o1 
an average rate of twenty-one per cent, 
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while during seven years of the succeed- 
ing Democratic tariff law there were im- 
ports of $19,705,000,000, on which duties 
were collected to the amount of only 
$1,631,000,000, or an average of eight per 
cent. The treasury has lost nearly $4,000.- 
000 in revenue at a time when revenue 
was one of our greatest needs. Producers 
of all commodities that come into com- 
petition with the products of other na 
tions where labor is cheap and standards 
of living low are vitally concerned with 
the restoration of an import duty which 
shall represent at least the difference in 
cost of production at home and abroad.” 


WITH THE ASSURANCE which the 
Congress coming in on March 4 brings to 
the country of a revision of our tariff laws, 
much of interest is appearing in our news- 
papers concerning the subject. The Amer- 
ican Metal Market says the following 
editorially: 


“A good test of a man’s broad-minded- 
ness, if not, indeed, of his intelligence, is 
his attitude on the tariff in the new cir- 
cumstances produced by the war. The 
stock arguments before the war, pro and 
con, are out of date. There was, for in- 
stance, the dictum that the south needed 
free trade for the benefit of its cotton 
industry. Now the south wants a tariff 
on peanuts and tobacco and is willing to 
swallow the whole protective tariff prin- 
ciple in order to get what it wants. 

“Then there is the ‘infant industry’ 
idea. Finally, the basis of much of the 
protectionist argument of the old days, 
that of high wages being produced, fits 
poorly with the preachings of today that 
we are ruined by high wages. 

“Nevertheless the matter of tariff is 4 
more live and important issue than ever 
before. Instead of needing just enough 
tariff to get along with, as before the 
war, we now need all the tariff we can 
risk putting on. 

“The needs of the tariff now run chiefly 
along four lines: 


“(1) To protect industries. 

“(2) To produce revenue. 

“(3) To encourage exports. 

“(4) To further the restoration of ex- 
change rates. 


“As to protection, there must be wise 
discrimination. It would be idle to argue 
otherwise, else why not simply enact a 
blanket 25 per cent or 50 per cent ad vai- 
orem rate? That would protect our in 
dustries, like the Republicans used to 
want, and at the same time put a stiff 
duty on the things we do not produce, 
which was precisely what the Democrats 
used to clamor for. Everybody would be 
satisfied. In respect to the protective 
feature, the tariff should be set for each 
commodity we manufacture in accordance 
with the class of competition to which ovr 
producers are exposed. For illustration, 
there should be a higher tariff on prod 
ucts of Chinese labor than on products of 
French labor. 

“As to revenue, one who has, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, judged the importance 
of the tariff by the amount of talk about 
it rather than by the results, should tak? 
a moment to consider actual revenue fig- 
ures. For a whole century our tariff rev- 
enue has totaled less than fifteen billion 
aollars. The best fiscal year, 1910, showed 
a third of a billion. These revenues are 
very small compared With our require- 
ments. The revenue from the 1913 tariff 


has been particularly poor, but the up-te- 
date comparison is that the first three 
months of the present fiscal year showed 
a revenue rate a shade in excess of the 
record year, 1910. 

“The third point, the encouragement of 
exports, require no argument. Everyone 
agrees that we want a large export trade. 

“In normal times for exchange there is 
always need for equalization, and thai 
equalization is effected by gold movement 
A very small divergence produces a gold 
movement, and buyers and sellers of com- 
modities do not feel a ripple. Now they 
have violent fluctuations from day to day 
because the equalization against changing 
conditions is a cumbersome process. It 
is merely for stability that we want for 
eign exchange at par, for only at par with 
all countries involved on a gold basis, can 
exchange take care of itself. A stabiliza- 
tion could be arranged through artificial 
control, but no one is disposed to under- 
take the job. 

“Thus in the formulation of the tariff 
the particular exchange rates existing do 
not need to be taken into account. If 
exchange on a given country is at one- 
half normal or double normal prices and 
wage rates in that country as compared 
with those in the United States are pre 
sumably in keeping with the exchange rate 
that the play of commercial transactiors 
has brought about. For furthering our 
foreign trade it is stabilization, not a 
mere return to an average of normal, that 
is requisite. Broadly speaking, it would 
be as bad for commerce for an exchange 
rate to fluctuate violently above and be- 
low par as for it to fluctuate violently 
above and below one-third of par.” 


Labor, Immigration and the 
Open Shop 


MERICAN LABOR is the most favored 
of any in the world. In spite of pro- 
testations to the contrary, this fact is 
universally admitted. Upon this subject 


the Washington Post has the following to 
say: 


“Any legislation intended to safeguard 
the interests of the United States should 
include provisions safeguarding American 
labor. It is proper and necessary that 
Congress should discriminate in favor oi 
American labor as against all other work- 
ers, notwithstanding foreign attempts to 
‘internationalize’ labor. American laboi 
is so much better paid, and has so many 
superior opportunities, that it cannot 
afford to pool its interests with foreign 
labor. The advantages enjoyed by Amer- 
ican labor must be safeguarded by legis- 
lation whenever necessary. Otherwise the 
phrase ‘America first’ would be meaning 
less as applied to the workers. 

“It is literally true, as President-elect 
Harding has said, that ‘the big thing for 
all America to realize now and always is, 
the dignity of productive labor. No matter 
how humble, the producers are the makers 
of the essentials of civilization and we 
must each and all of us accept and dis- 
charge our duty of producing for the 
world, or of ministering to the needs or 
comforts or progress of mankind.’ This 
is the goal toward which intelligent work- 
ers and thoughtful employers are headed. 
for orderly defiation can only come with 


the cultivation of national thrift and a 
largely. increased industrial output per 
unit of worker.” 


THE IMMIGRATION BILL which has 
been before the House and which was 
passed by it afforded an opportunity for 
the expression of opinion of our Con- 
gressmen in regard to this important sub- 
ject. REPRESENTATIVE CAMPBELL of Kans%s, 
on the floor of the House, said: 


“In this period of reconstruction we 
shall not only have to limit immigration, 
but we shall have to limit by proper tax- 
ation the importation of a flood of the 
products of labor employed elsewhere in 
the world, in order to maintain our stan- 
dards of living and our scale of wages in 
the United States. Just so surely as we 
open our gates or keep them open to tre 
flood of immigration that is anxious to 
come to the United States, so surely will 
our standards of living, our scale of 
wages be reduced. We have today in this 
country the highest standard of living in 
the world and the highest scale of wages 
in the world. We have the best oppor- 
tunities in the world. We have been able 
to serve the world and mankind because 
of the exceptional standards that we have 
established and have been able to do much 
for humanity that no other people could 
do. We must reconstruct for the welfare 
of the United States, and in doing so we 
must preserve everything that is here that 
is essential for the welfare and for the 
future of our own peopie.” 


MANY SOUND ARGUMENTS have been 
advanced, pro and con, among which is 
the following from the New York Herald: 


“We need immigration, but we need 
most to discriminate as to the kind ana 
character of immigration we will permit 
to come here. Right thinking, sound liv- 
ing, willing workers bring strength to the 
nation; wrong-thinking men—schemers 
and breeders of unrest—are a curse to 
the nation and should be denied admit- 
tance to this country of ours.” 


THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 
has carried in this department much com- 
ment upon the question of the open shop. 
At its annual meeting in Boston, the 
NATIONAL GRANGE adopted the following 
resolution: 


“The National Grange does hereby ex- 
press its disapproval of any system which 
denies to any individual the right to work 
in any place where his industry is needed 
at any time and at any wage which is 
satisfactory to him or to quit his employ- 
ment whenever and for whatever reason 
may be to him controlling, subject only 
to such contract obligation as he may 
willingly enter into and as may be en- 
forceable in an American court of justice.” 


CONTRACT REPUDIATION by the 
labor elements has called forth much 
comment by the press of the country. The 
New York Commercial has the following 
to say editorially on “When a contract is 
not a contract”: 
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“When an honorable business man 
gives his spoken word it is said to be as 
good as his bond. A business man’s writ- 
ten word is his bond, and presumably it 
will remain good as long as he has a 
dollar in the world to back it up. The 
present deflation has revealed a condition 
of business conscience that is a sad re- 
flection on the honor and integrity of 
American business men. Cancellations 
have been so numerous that it would seem 
as if a contract is a contract only-as long 
as it shows a profit. When it shows a 
loss it is merely a scrap of paper. 


“In law a contract can be cancelled 
only by the agreement of both parties or 
by one party if the other fails to live up 
to its terms. In many instances cancella- 
tions are being accepted by the second 
party because there is no alternative. It 
ean easily be seen that business houses 
will suffer to a serious degree if these 
cancellations are allowed to stand. It 
will mean that honest buyers, who regard 
their given word as a sacred obligation. 
will suffer, while those who regard their 
obligations lightly will profit, which is a 
reversal of the theory that only the 
righteous should prosper. 

“The man who takes advantage of a 
falling market to find fault with goods 
he would unquestionably accept on a 
rising market, or who just simply lies 
down on his contract, should have a black 
mark placed against him by all reputable 
business fiouses.” 


“Big Business”’ A Very 
Popular Target 


HE U. S. STEEL CORPORATION is 

continually a target for those who are 
opposed to big business. In an interview 
appearing in the Magazine of Wall Street, 
Evsert+H. Gary, chairman of the Steel 
Corporation, said: 


“I have no sympathy with the feeling 
of pessiniism which seems to prevail to 
some extent among business men. This 
feeling is doubtless the result of the sharp 
fall of prices in several trades. Prices 
have in many cases been too high. 

“Middlemen, especially, and the smaller 
manufacturers in some departments of 
business, have been too ready to pass on 
to the customer not only their additional 
costs, but also a large additional profit 
along with the costs. 

“As an illustration of this, my atten- 
tion was recently called to an article ap- 
pearing in a well-known weekly publica- 
tion in which the Steel Corporation was 
charged with advancing the price of nails 
from $3.70 to $12 per keg during the years 
1917, 1918 and 1919, the inference being 
drawn that this advance was made to 
cover the estimated federal income taxes 
of $559,743,270 for that period. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the price of nails received by 
the corporation since 1914 has not ex- 
ceeded $3.50 per keg, and since March 21, 
1919, after the steel committee of the 
American Iron & Steel Institute had 
reached an agreement with the Industrial 
Board and the Department of Commerce, 
the price has remained at $3.25 per keg, 
although the corporation was under no 


obligation to continue these prices after 
the whole matter was abandoned by the 
government. Quite likely in many cases 
the middlemen dispused of these nails at 
exorbitantly high prices, and it may have 
been in some cases as high as $12 per keg. 
In fact, I have been informed that some 
middlemen after purchasing our nails at 
$3.25 per keg, put them into stock at $5 
and $5.50 per keg, the prices being charged 
by some of the independents, and then, 
upon disposing of them to their customers, 
adding the customary profit. 

“Such conditions could not be perman- 
ent. Genuine and substantial prosperity 
must be fair and based on the law of 
supply and demand. Profits which are 
not legitimately based on that law are 
unjust and cannot last. 


“The price reductions which have al- 
ready taken place, are in most cases 
healthful and will add to our permanent 
prosperity. In some cases they may have 
gone too far but if so, there will be a 
natural rebound.” 


THIS SAME IDEA IS expressed in an 
entirely different manner by Francis H. 
Sisson, vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, who says: 


“Every man engaged in business recog- 
nizes that cost price and value are relative 
terms. The reward to be paid for given 
service can be fixed only by taking into 
consideration other factors. The value of 
a thing or a service is based upon its cost 
of production, and the price of it must 
take into consideration the cost, plus the 
labor. Ordinary common sense makes it 
clear that economic progress demands 
that it must be made profitable for labor 
to go on producing, profitable for capital 
to go on furnishing the supplies for labor 
to use, and profitable for intellect to sup- 


ply the ideas about which all industry 


revolves. Business cannot go on at a loss, 
whether the business be that of an indi- 
vidual worker selling his labor or a man- 
ufacturer selling his product, or a farmer 
disposing of his produce. The moment 
profit disappears, industry in that par- 
ticular line also disappears. 

“The three partners in industry must 
work together with some understanding 
of each other’s functions and duties.” 


MINE RESCUE AND FIRST AID 
WORK TO BE CONTINUED 


Mine rescue and first aid training 
work will be continued, not to take the 
place of self-preparedness and self-help, 
but to promote the organization, en- 
couragement and training of local men 
and companies to help themselves, Dr. 
F. G. Cottrell, director of the Bureau 
of Mines, recently announced. While 
the main mission of the bureau in this 
respect is to serve as a teacher and 
standardizer, that part of its work which 
deals with investigations of safe and 
dangerous practices, development, use 
and approval of underground explosives, 
ventilation, mechanical and electrical 
appliances and health and working con- 
ditions, Dr. Cottrell said, must grow in 
proportion to the growth of the indus- 
try and the use of more complicated 
machinery and appliances. 


SUSPENSION OF ASSESSMENT WORK 
FAVORED BY PAYNE 


Representative Marion E. Rhodes of 
Missouri, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Mines and Mining, in reporting 
to the House the bill to suspend for 1920 
the laws requiring assessment work on 
mining claims, quotes a letter from Sec- 
retary of the Interior Payne recommend- 
ing such legislation. The Secretary writes 
this legislation is necessary because of the 
scarcity of labor, high cost of materials 
and for other reasons. The gold mining 
industry is in need of relief, as labor is 
still difficult to obtain, and the high cost 
of supplies and material renders very 
difficult the performance of the annual 
labor required by law for mining claims. 


Mr. Rhodes referred to consideration of 
this matter by the committee last May, 
when it was hoped exemption from assess- 
ment work would not be necessary, but 
noted that since then “conditions in the 
mining states have grown worse each 
day.” He said the mining industry was 
more depressed than at any time in the 
last fifty years. Copper, lead, zinc, and 
silver have decreasd in price and they 
are being mined at a loss. Producers are 
continuing operation in the interest of 
the men in the mines, and are facing the 
necessity of reducing wages and cutting 
down the force. Gold is being mined at a 
loss and the production this year will be 
scarcely more than fifty per cent of the 
normal production during the last ten 
years. A similar reduction will be noticed 
in the production of silver, lead, zinc and 
copper. 

Mr. Rhodes said the committee was in- 
formed that owners of claims are in such 
financial difficulties that they cannot pay 
the assessment charge and there is a uni- 
versal demand from all sections of the 
country for relief. 


Lighthouse Service Needs.—The Light- 
house Service requests appropriations 
for next year aggregating $17,429,700, 
an increase of $10,000,000 over those 
of the current year. The estimates in- 
clude the purchase of 50,000 tons of 
bituminous coal at an increase of $4 a 
ton, 9,000 tons of anthracite at an in- 
crease of $2 per ton and 600,000 gal- 
lons of kerosene at an increase of three 
cents per gallon. The following are 
among the items of construction work 
recommended: Portsmouth, Va., coal 
shed, $24,000; Hawaiian Islands light- 
house, oil house, $22,050; Florida light- 
house district, oil house, $2,240; 
Charleston district, two oil houses at 
$8,462; Boston district, oil house, 
$4,995; Ketchikan, Alaska, district, 
coal shed and gasoline house, $3,166; 
Great Salt Pond, R. I., oil storage tanks, 
$1,300. 


Detailed Report on Webster County. 
—A book by this title, containing 671 
pages, seventeen pages of introductory 
matter, thirty-five half-tones and twen- 
ty-four etchings, accompanied by a sep- 
arate case of topographic and geograph- 
ic maps, has just been issued by the 
West Virginia Geological Survey, P. O. 
Box 848, Morgantown, W. Va. Price, 
$3. Webster county contains the north- 
ward extension of the New River coal 
group, as also the Kanawha group and 
the lower members of the Allegheny 
series in its northern portion. 
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EARNINGS.—tThe earnings of the car- 
riers for the month of October recently 
were made public by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and show some im- 
provement over the month of September, 
which did not reflect the advanced rates 
allowed by the commission this summer 
to the same extent as the October earn- 
ings do because much of the freight which 
moved in September was billed out dur- 
ing August at the lower rates. In spite 
of this, however, the net railway operating 
income for October, which totalled $91,- 
761,090, is approximately $20,674,000, or 
18.4 per cent, below the 6 per cent which 
the carriers were supposed to earn under 
the new rates allowed by the commission. 
Taking the valuation of $18,900,000,000 
which was used, the operating income for 
October actually amounted to a return 
of 4.9 per cent, or about three-quarters of 
one per cent over that for September. 
The operating revenues showed an in- 
crease of 26 per cent over October, 1919, 
but the operating expenses increased 28.8 
per cent over the same month, leaving an 
increase in the net income of 20.2 per 
cent. While the operating income was 
18.4 per cent below the amount expected 
for the entire country, it was 29.7 per 
cent shy in the eastern district, 16 per 
cent in the southern district, and 9.2 per 
cent in the western district. Comparing 
the eastern district with October of last 
year we find an increase in operating 
revenues of 31.8 per cent, in operating 
expenses of 32.3 per cent and in net oper- 
ating income of 38.1 per cent; while the 
southern district shows an increase in 
operating revenue of 22.1 per cent, in 
operating expenses of 22.9 per cent and 
in operating income of 24.9 per cent. In 
the western district the increase in oper- 
ating revenue was 21.2 per cent, in oper- 
ating expenses of 26.9 per cent and in 
net operating income of 9.5 per cent. 


STATE VS. INTERSTATE RATES.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
addition to the New York and Illinois 
cases, has handed down a decision in the 
matter of Wisconsin passenger fares, find- 
ing that the rates required by state author- 
ity are lower than the corresponding inter- 
state fares and charges authorized by the 
federal commission and are unduly preju- 
dicial to interstate passengers and un- 
justly discriminatory against interstate 
commerce. An order has also been en- 
tered requiring the carriers to bring the 
state rates up to the level of the interstate 
rates. This is in keeping with the de- 
cisions in the Illinois and New York cases 
and is assumed to be the line of reason- 
ing that will be followed by the commis- 
sion in all of the numerous state rate in- 


By C. H. FARRELL. 


vestigations now before it. Several of 
them have been concluded and are before 
the commission for decision, notable 
among which are those covering the states 
of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Nebraska, 
Florida and Utah, which were recently 
argued, and inferences left by the at- 
torneys for the states indicate that each 
and every one of these proceedings will 
be contested as far as possible. Mean- 
while, the carriers in Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin have obtained preliminary injunctions 
forbidding the state authorities from in- 
terfering with compliance with the com- 
mission’s order. It is understood that the 
injunctions against the carriers in New 
York state will be lifted, and it is prob- 
able that that case or the Illinois case 
will be the first one to reach the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


GUARANTY TO CARRIERS. — The 
comptroller of the treasury recently ruled 
that the amount of the guaranty to which 
carriers are entitled under the Transpor- 
tation Act must be decided upon definitely 
and embodied in one certificate of final 
payment before the treasury will honor 
payment. The commission had issued, in 
some instances, a certificate for partial 
payment to permit the carriers to obtain 
money badly needed, but this ruling of 
the comptroller makes it impossible for 
the carriers to get any money until the 
full amount due them is determined. This 
is a matter of bookkeeping and will take 
considerable time. Accordingly, for a 
test case, the Grand Trunk Western Rail- 
way Company filed in the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia a mandamus 
asking that the Secretary of the Treasury 
be required to honor a certificate for 
partial payment issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This proceeding 
has recently been argued and is now be- 
fore the court for final settlement, it 
being hoped by the carriers that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury will be required 
to honor these certificates and that the 
court will reach this decision on the 
ground that what the Secretary has to 
do with the whole matter is merely the 
performance of a ministerial duty not in- 
volving the use of any discretion. 


OPERATING CONDITIONS.—The lat- 
est figures available show that the num- 
ber of cars loaded with revenue freight 
for the week ended November 20 was about 
39,000 less than during the preceding 
week, although it exceeded the same week 
of 1919 by 26,000 and the same week of 


1918 by 23,000. There has been a falling 
off in the amount of traffic handled by 
the railroads during November because 
the month of October was an exceptionally 
large one and the months of November 
and December usually show a decline in 
the movement of traffic. 


OPERATING STATISTICS. — During 
September of 1920 the carriers produced 
in exclusive freight service 40,651,0u0,00_ 
net ton miles, which exceeds September 
of last year by 1,973,000,000 and is 2,000, 
000,000 less than August. The falling off, 
as compared with August, is attributed 
to the rush of shippers to get shipments 
moving during August while they could 
take advantage of the old freight rates. 
The tables indicate that while the volume 
of traffic increased 5.1 per cent, the freight 
train-miles increased 6.7 per cent. The 
loaded car-miles show an actual decrease 
of .7 per cent, the increase in train-miles 
being in part explained by an increase of 
13.0 per cent in empty car-miles. Be 
cause of the increase in empty car-miles, 
the average train-load shows a decrease of 
1.4 per cent, while the car-load increased 
6.0 per cent. As indicated, the per cent 
loaded of total car-miles shows a decrease 
of 4.0 per cent and the car-miles per car- 
day increased 6.4 per cent. The net ton- 
miles per car-day shows an increase of 
7.8 per cent. The cost per freight-train- 
mile of locomotive repairs, enginemen, 
trainmen, fuel, enginehouse expense and 
other locomotive and train supplies shows 
for the total an increase of 31.3 per cent. 
During the nine months period ended with 
September, 1920, there were produced by 
Class I roads in exclusive freight service, 
330,964,000,000 net ton-miles, being an in- 
crease of 44,062,000,000 net ton-miles, o1 
15.4 per cent, over the same period of 
1919; and over the same period of 1918 
the increase is 6,645,000,000 net ton-miles, 
or 2 per cent. Train-miles increased 14 3 
per cent over September of 1919 and the 
loaded car-miles increased 12.6 per cent. 
The train-load increased 1 per cent and 
the car-load increased 2.5 per cent. The 
per cent loaded of total car-miles increased 
2.4 per cent; car-miles per car-day in- 
creased 8.1 per cent and the net ton-miles 
per car-day, the resultant of car-load, per 
cent of loads and car-miles per car-day. 
and which is the ultimate measure of 
freight car utilization, although not neces- 
sarily of efficiency, shows an increase o1 
13.3 per cent. The cost per freight train- 
mile selected expense accounts referred to 
in the comparisons fer the month shows 
for the period an increase of 21.6 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1919. 
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1,355,071—Charies Allen, El Paso, Texas. 


THICKENER AND MEANS FOR REMOVING 
SETTLED SoLiIps THEREFROM, comprising a 
tank, having an actuating member mev- 
able by variation in density, and dis- 
charge means within and adjacent to the 
tank bottom for the settled solids and 
controlled by the actuating member. 


1,355,414—E. E. Nida, Millfield, Ohio. 

Coan Cacer, for use at the bottom of a 
mine shaft, one of the objects being to 
provide automatic means whereby, when 
a cage is brought to position to receive 
a car it will automatically operate mech- 
anism for releasing one car of a trip while 
the remaining car or cars will be held 
until the cage has moved away, where- 
upon the next car of the trip will be 
brought automatically to position to be 
delivered to the cage when the cage is 
again returned for a load. 


1,355,474—Harry W. New 
York City. 

ConicaAL Mitt. The well known type 
for grinding ores in its most common 
form consists of two cones arranged base 
to base with a short cylindrical section 
between the two. The material is de- 
livered into one of the cones and after 
grinding is discharged from the other. An- 
other form of conical mill is conoidal in 
shape as in patent No. 1,202,278. In any 
case, the distinguishing characteristic is 
the tapering form of the outlet portion. 
This tapering form causes the material, 
as the mill is revolved on its longitudinal 
axis to assume a sort of vertical strati- 
fication or classification according to size, 
the pieces or masses being largest at the 
greatest diameter of the mill, and de- 
creasing in size progressively towards the 
apex of the outlet cone as described in 
patent No. 908,861. 


Hardinge, 


Normally the assorting of the material 
according to size permits only particles of 
the desired fineness to issue from the 
outlet, but if the material is fed at a 
faster rate it is found that some of it is 
composed of particles too large for the 
intended purpose, and in such cases it is 
necessary to separate the coarse material 
and return it to the mill. The present in- 
vention relates to this separation and re- 
turn of the coarse material. There is 
accordingly provided outside of the con- 
ical outlet portions of the mill a conical 
hood into which part or all of the more 
or less disintegrated material is dis- 
charged either through the apex of the 
outlet portion, or through suitable open- 
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ings in its wall. This hood is fastened to 
the outlet portion of the mill in any suit- 
able manner so as to revolve with it. Ex- 
tending back from the base of the conical 
or tapering hood, one or more pipes lead- 
ing to the interior of the mill, preferably 
at a point in the base of the outlet cone, 
are provided to return the coarse particles. 


1,355,512—H. S. Shimizu, Chicago, Ill. 
Assigned to Roberts & Schaefer Co. 

APPARATUS FOR HANDLING Coat, in which 
there is a hoisting device and the object 
among other things is to provide means 
whereby the hoisting bucket can be simul- 
taneously tilted and moved bodily later- 
ally so as to bring the mouth under the 
hopper, while the mouth is substantially 
horizontal during the hoisting operation. 


1,356,249—E. A. Williams and A. H. 
Ward, Los Angeles, Cal. 

OrE CONCENTRATOR, including a frame, 
rakes mounted thereon, impeller blades 
pivotally and loosely mounted on said 
frame in front of said rakes, and recipro- 
cating means adapted to swing said im- 
peller blades away from said rakes on the 
backward motion and against the said 
blades on the forward motivu. 


1,356,332—J. E. Armitstead, Provo, Utah. 

Ore SEPARATOR, including an inclined 
rotatable concentrating tube and a hori- 
zontal tube forming a continuation of the 
lower end of the first-named tube and 
rotatable therewith. 


,o07,126—Theodore 
Wales. 
Ltd. 

Evectric CELL FOR MINER'S LAMPS. 


Stretton, Cardiff, 
Assigned to Haslam & Stretton, 


1,357,318 
November 2, 


1920. 
MACHINE FOR HANDLING CoAL oR OTHER 

MATERIALS, 


French, Chicago, 


1,357,456—J. E. Jones, Switchback, W. 
Va., November 2, 1920. 

CoAL-HANDLING MACHINES, comprising 
means for conveying the broken down 
coal from the coal face to a point in the 
rear of the coal face, of a scoop, drag and 
haul lines for said scoop, reeling mechan- 
ism for pulling said schoop into or out of 


a gallery, and means permitting the ma- 
nipulation of said lines so that said scoop 
returns to the rear of the re-deposited 
coal by passing to one side thereof and 
then goes in the opposite direction ts 
attack said re-deposited coal. 


1,357,466—Erwin Moller, 
Germany, November 2, 1920. 
The Chemical Foundation. 

SEPARATING SUSPENDED PARTICLES FRO.I 
Gases, consisting in subjecting the gas to 
the action of and ionizing discharge of 
electricity to charge the suspended pari.- 
cles and then subjecting the charged part.- 
cles to the action of an electro-static field 
of progressively increasing strength. 


Brackwade, 
Assigned to 


1,357,508—Mary N. McGregor, Pasadena, 
California, November 2, 1920. 

WELL FiIsHING TooL, comprising a 
head and plurality of fingers secured to 
said head and adapted to be permanently 
bent around and made to grapple an ob- 
struction in the well. 


1,357,510—Nicola Pevulla, 
ton, Pa., November 2, 1920. 
HAND-MINING MACHINE. 


Mac Donald- 


1,357,556—D. F. Haley, Wallis, Idaho, 
November 2, 1920. Assigned to Metallurg- 
ical Company of America. 

PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR FLOoTA- 
TION, by continuously fluidizing the oil- 
containing mineral to be separated, con- 
tinuously injecting a liquid jet through 
an atmosphere of gas directly and forc- 
ibly into a body of the fluidized ore to 
form a froth and continuously withdraw- 
ing the fluidized ore from the body and 
separating the froth from the remaining 
fluidized material. 


1,357,587—C. L. Peck, New York, N. Y.. 
November 2, 1920. Assigned to The Dorr 
Company. 

METHOD OF AND APPARATUS FOR TREAT- 
ING WASTE LIQUORS. 


1,357,884—E, McFarland and H. T. 
Lowery, Aspen, Colo., November 2, 1920. 
CONCENTRATOR. 


1,357,886—A. F. Meston, New York, N. 
Y., November 2, 1920. Assigned to Re- 
search Corporation. 

APPARATUS FOR ELECTRIC TREATMENT OF 
Gases, the combination of a flue having a 
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perforate and imperforate section, means 
for producing transversely of said flue 
a field of electric stress and means for 
intensifying said field adjacent the per- 
forate section. 


1,357,921—J. Allingham, Los Angeles, 
Cal., November 2, 1920. Assigned to 
Allingham Flotation Machine Co. 
FLOTATION MACHINE, 


1,358,005—W. K. Liggett, Columbus, 
Ohio, November 9, 1920. Assigned to The 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


CRUSHING MACHINE, comprising a sta- 
tionary jaw and a movable jaw, a pitman 
adapted to longitudinal oscillation, a 
toggle lever between the pitman and the 
movable jaw, a second toggle lever be- 
tween the pitman and an abutment, a 
pendulum upon which said abutment may 
swing, and tension rods to hold said abut- 
ment against the thrust of the toggle 
levers. 


1,358,029—W. W. Sloane, Chicago, IIl., 
November 9, 1920, assigned to Goodman 
Mfg. Co. 

MINE Locomotive of the single motor, 
flexible truck, type of battery locomotive, 
in which the motor and driving mechan- 
ism is lowered, and a wheel base length- 
ened so that the over-all height of the 
locomotive including the batteries is re- 
duced to a minimum. 


1,358,028—W. W. Sloane, Chicago, II1., 
November 9, 1920. Assigned to Goodman 
Mfg. Co. 


MINE LOCOMOTIVE. 


1,358,175—E. Ramsey, 
Alabama, November 9, 1920. 


TiIpeLE, adapted for use in connection 
with the dumping of mine ears raised on 
a cage or any like hoist or skip car to 
the tipple and contemplates utilizing re- 
ciprocatory rams for shifting the mine 
ears between the cage and the adjacent 
rotary dump. The rotary dumps are ar- 
ranged on each side of the cage and the 
rams disposed to move an empty car, that 
has been dumped by one of the rotary 
dumps onto the cage and forces the load- 
ed car last brought up on the cage into 
the rotary dump on the opposite side of 
the cage, the empty car being left on the 
cage. There is thus effected a double 
transfer of both empty and loaded cars 
in one operation, which leaves the cage 
with an empty car to be lowered, and the 
dump with a loaded car to be dumped. 


Birmingham, 


1,358,261—/J. S. Strive, Avalon, Pa., No- 
vember 9, 1920. Assigned to Pressed Steel 
Car Co. 
. Ore Car of the dumping type in which 
the sides are provided with outwardly 
swinging doors; an object is to provide a 
car which will have the maximum width 
within the clearance limits and yet per- 
mit of the application of the door hinges 
and hinge butts without increasing the 
over-all dimensions of the car. 


1,358,293—W. H. Corbould, Australia. 

Process OF CALCINING OrEs of copper, 
consisting in subjecting the finely pulver- 
ized ore to heat, and alternately to air 
under pressure and to a_ substantial 
vacuum. 


1,358,378—D. F. Lepley, Connellsville, 
Pa., November 9, 1920. 


Repucep Speep Trip For 


1,358,379—D. F. Lepley, Connellsville, 
Pa., November 9, 1920. 


BRAKE CONTROL. 


1,358,393—8. F. Rathvon, Denver, Colo- 
rado, November 9, 1920. 

APPARATUS FOR REMOVING PARAFINE FROM 
Oi. WELLS, comprising a boiler having a 
space for heated water and a space for 
steam whereby the water is kept under 
pressure, of a vertical pipe connected 
with the said water space and extending 
down into the oil well, and a vertical re- 
turn pipe communicating with the lower 
end of the first pipe and having an escape 
opening for the water at its other end. 


1,358,678—O. J. ZooK and J. C. Marshall, 
Butte, Montana, November 9, 1920. 
MINE Car, 


1,358,807—L. Wilkinson, Sourlake, Tex., 
November 16, 1920. 


Pipe FISHING Toor. 


1,358,984—N. Pedulla, 
Pa. 
MINING MACHINE, 


MacDonaldton, 


1,359,105—R. H. Richards, 
Plain, Mass., November 16, 1920. 

METHOD OF CONCENTRATING ORES by 
separating the granular material from the 
colloid material in slimes, which consists 
in feeding such slime in a relative dilute 
condition in a shallow stream to a concen- 
trating surface inclined sufficiently to 
cause the forward movement of the col- 
loids but insufficiently to permit a supb- 
stantial fall of movement of precipitated 
granular material. 


Jamaica 


1,359,126—A. Stevenson and A. Logan, 
Glasgow, Scotland, November 16, 1920. 

CoaL-CUTTING MACHINE, comprising a 
feeding mechanism, a winding drum serv- 
ing to receive a haulage rope, a driving 
shaft, a speed-reducing train between the 
driving shaft and the drum, said train in- 
cluding a pair of spur gears, a pair of 
bevel gears, a crank and link, a pawl car- 
rier and pawl, a ratchet wheel rotating 
with said drum, an adjustable shield for 
the pawl, whereby the working throw of 
the lattter may be varied, and means for 
holding said shield in different working 
positions. 


1,359,162—A. L. Genter, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, November 16, 1920. Assigned one- 
half to General Engineering Co. 


1,359,413—F. C. Mayer, Bridgeville, Pa., 
November 16, 1920. 


METAL Tie FOR MINE RAILWAYS. 


Lesser Mining Industries.——The Bu- 
reau of Mines plans to issue a series of 
pamphlets on the lesser mining indus- 
tries. The publications will be chiefly 
informational and intended to help 
those actively engaged in the lesser in- 
dustries. 


Revenue Bureau Appointments.—N. 
T. Johnson of Kentucky has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Committee oa 
Appeals and Reviews of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau to succeed P. S. Tal 
bert, who resigned. R. J. Service has 
been appointed a member. Both were 
connected with the bureau at the time 
the appointments were made. 


Surplus Cartridge Case Sale.—The 
chairman of the Ordnance Salvage 
Board, War Trade Building, Washing- 
ton, will receive bids January 5 oa 
56,250,000 pounds of surplus brass 
cartridge cases, analyzing 70 per cent 
copper and 30 per cent zinc. Quantities 
and locations are as follows: 104,131 
pounds, Chicago; 42,017,562 pounds, 
Philadelphia; 44,944 pounds, Cincin- 
nati; 8,859,904 pounds, New York; 
8,829,528 pounds, Rochester; 94,625 
pounds, Toledo. 


Comparing Treatment Methods.—The 
Bureau of Mines and the North Carolina 
Geological and Economic Survey are 
co-operating in investigation of North 
Carolina ores. Investigations are being 
made in North Carolina and in the iron 
mines of New Jersey to compare meth- 
ods of treatment. 


Operating Conditions Studied._—The 
Bureau of Mines by request of owners 
investigates mines with a view to im- 
proving operating conditions. Recently 
the following mines were investigated: 
Virginia mine of the Gulf States Steei 
Company in Alabama; the Nevajo 
Weaver and Heaton mines of the Gal- 
lup-American Coal Company of New 
Mexico, and the Old Ben Coal Corpora- 
tion of Illinois. In the latter tests were 
made of dust barriers. 


Helium Gas.—The Solicitor of the 
Navy Department in his annual report 
recommends passage by Congress of a 
bill making it unlawful to export helium 
gas from the United States except on 
written permission of an authority des- 
ignated by the President. Violation of 
the law would subject the offender to 
one or five years’ imprisonment and a 
$5,000 fine or both. The bill is pending 
before the House Naval Committee. 


Oil Prospecting Permits.—During No- 
vember 540 oil prospecting permits 
were reported on by the Geological Sur- 
very, making a total since July 1 of 
2,741. About 1,000 acres in Wyoming 
were classified during the month as 
within producing oil and gas structures 
under the act of February 25, 1920, 
bringing the total thus classified under 
this act to 250,000 acres. 


Epwin E. KLeIn of Pittsburgh, who has 
been clerk of the House Committee on 
Mines and Mining during the last two 
years, will return to commercial life Jan- 
uary 1, following the death of Chairman 
Garland of the committee. He will be 
come sales manager for the Pittsburgh 
territory of the Holmes Disappearing 
Bed Company of New York, with offices 
in the Builders’ Exchange, Pittsburgh. 
Before coming to Washington as clerk of 
the Mines Committee, Mr. Klein was a- 
traveling auditor. 
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DR. COTTRELL SUMMARIZES BUREAU OF 
MINES WORK FOR FISCAL YEAR 


summary of the numerous activities of 

the Bureau of Mines for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, Dr. F. G. Cottrell, director, 
quotes from his annual report as follows: 

During the year the completion and dedi- 
cation of the magnificent Pittsburgh sta- 
tion and central laboratories of the Bureau 
of Mines marks an epoch in its growth. For 
the first time the Bureau of Mines has a 
suitable home and central headquarters for 
field and investigative work, and for this 
reason especially the bureau should be able 
to begin a period of even greater usefulness 
to the mining and metallurgical industries. 

As regards the different divisions of the 
bureau, mention should be made of the 
general satisfaction that the work of the 
division of mine-rescue cars and stations has 
given to both the coal and metal mining 
industries. Unsolicited letters of commen- 
dation have been received attesting the 
skill and knowledge of the personnel and 
the value of this service in time of mine dis- 
aster or fire. 

As to the business and commercial organ- 
ization within the bureau, the operation of 
the government fuel yards in the District 
of Columbia has proved its success and 
money-saving value to the government and 
demonstrated its help to the work of the 
bureau by linking up the work on coal and 
fuel combustion engineering with the busi- 
ness of advising and providing the best 
fuel for various government departments. 

The mining division of the bureau, in ad- 
dition to its regular work of advising and 
assisting both the coal and metal mining 
industries toward better and safer practices, 
has assisted in the codification and adoption 
of improved coal mine laws for the state of 
Utah, and has prepared and is putting into 
operation coal mine regulaions for coal 
leases on government lands. In addition, 
new coal mine explosives have been regu- 
larly tested and added to the permissible 
list of the bureau for use in gaseous or 
dusty mines, tests and demonstrations of 
better methods of protection against the 
dangers from coal dust and methane (gas) 
underground have been made in the experi- 
mentai mine, and the geophone, an under- 
ground listening device developed during 
the war, has been further perfected and 
adapted for use in mines. 

In metal mining, the outstanding feature 
has been the investigations of harmful dusts 
and the need for better ventilation in many 
of the western metal mines. 


iz A WRITTEN STATEMENT giving a 


In the fuel division, co-operative work 
with outside agencies has enabled the divi- 
sion to make two-fold use of the money ap- 
propriated for it, and the results are leading 
to the saving and the more efficient use 
of fuel, a saving that exceeds many times 
the money invested by the bureau. This 
division also concerns itself with mechani- 
cal and electrical machinery and apparatus 
fn and around mines, and has prepared 
model laws for the use of electricity under- 
ground. These laws are a milestone in the 
progress being made in broadening the use 
of electricity underground and thereby cut- 
ting down mining costs without increasing 


accident hazards. Further, the development 
of underground storage-battery locomotives 
has justified the preparation by the bureau 
of a schedule of tests. Locomotives that 
pass these tests by the bureau will be ap- 
proved by it for use in gaseous mines. 


In the division of mineral technology the 
production of mesothorium as a substitute 
for radium for certain commercial uses has 
been accomplished, and researches on the 
use of special steels have brought decided 
results that will promote greater use. The 
progress toward the production of helium 
on a commercial scale in co-operation with 
the War and Navy Departments has been 
marked. 

Public interest in the petroleum indus- 
try continues unabated, and the continued 
development of the industry is a marvel. In 
its work of assisting development and con- 
servation in this industry the bureau has 
codified leasing and operating regulations 
for oil and gas lands in the public domain. 
So-called “peg models” have been completed, 
and demonstrated to producing companies 
in the field, and have proved their applica- 
tion in determining the depths to which 
oil wells should be bored. Through the 
Secretary of the Interior the bureau has 
assisted in bringing together natural gas 
producers, consumers and state commission- 
ers with the hope of being able to conserve 
and prolong the life of this great natural 
asset. A continuing work of great prac- 
tical value has been the study of the pre- 
vention of evaporation losses in the produc- 
tion, storage, and distribution of petroleum, 
which is resulting and will result in the 
saving of gasoline. Put into general use 
these methods will save each year millions 
of gallons of gasoline. 


WorK OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


During the year the eight experiment sta- 
tions distributed throughout the country 
continued their work on local and general 
mining and metallurgical problems. 

The Alaska station has been of especial 
aid in helping to solve the variety of prob- 
lems that arise under the peculiar condi- 
tions there. 

The principal completed work of the North- 
west station at Seattle has been the prov- 
ing of the feasibility of reclaiming coal 
from local culm piles and putting this proc- 
ess into commercial use. 

The Pacific station at Berkeley, Calif., 
has solved problems connected with the dead 
burning of magnesite—an advance that helps 
to make American magnesite products able 
to compete successfully with those imported. 

In the Southwest station at Tucson, Ariz., 
marked progress has been made in devising 
processes for treatment of low grade cop- 
per ores heretofore not treated. 


The Intermountain station at Salt Lake 
City has given most of its time to devising 
processes for the treatment of low grade lead 
and zine ores. 


At the Golden, Colo., station the radium 
and molybdenum work has been completed, 
and there has been prepared for publica- 
tion a monumental work on methods of an- 
alyses and recovery of rare metals. 


At the North-central station at Minne- 
apolis there has been a continuing study 
of the problems of the chemical equilibrium 
of the blast furnace. 

At the Central district station at Urbana 
a process has been perfected and put into 
actual practice whereby middle-west low 
grade coals are being used in certain city 
water-gas plants instead of the more ex- 
pensive eastern cokes heretofore used. 

At the ceramic station at Columbus the 
fact has been established that American 
bond clays can be used with as good effect 
in the manufacture of crucibles as im- 
ported bond clays, Furthermore, a method 
has been devised for the purification of 
white-china clays. 

At the petroleum station at Bartlesville, 
Okla., a continuing contact has been estab- 
lished with oil producers and refiners in 
the many southwest oil fields, and different 
improvements and suggestions as outlined 
in the body of this report have been carried 
out in commercial practice. 

At the Pittsburgh station the principal 
research results have been the determination 
of the constitution of coal; a discovery of 
what causes rifle-barrel corrosion and the 
manner of preventing corrosion, and the 
continued development of the army gas 
mask for commercial uses. 

Throgugh a co-operation with the New 
York and New Jersey tunnel commissions 
complete determination has been made of 
the amount and character of the poisonous 
gases given off by automobile exhausts; 
their effects and dangers in vehicular tun- 
nels established; and remedies have been 
suggested. 


A further accomplishment of the year has 
been the obtaining of a more complete knowl- 
edge of the forms of sulphur in coal and 
possible lines of attack tried out leading 
to its elimination. 


CO-OPERATIVE WORK EXTENSIVE. 


During the last few years the bureau has 
been building up investigative work with 
outside co-operating agencies in a manner 
unique among federal bureaus. The detail- 
ed agreements entered into differ among 
themselves, but the fundamentals are these: 


1. Some state, or university, private or 
semi-private organization has problems in 
mining or metallurgy the solution of which 
would benefit itself and the public. 


2. These outside agencies agree to pay 
part or all of the cost, both in personnel and 
materials, of the investigation, which is to 
be carried on under the direction of and 
according to the methods of the Bureau of 
Mines. 

3. The Bureau of Mines retains the right 
to make public and print the results of all 
such investigations, 

So successful has this method of solving 
problems been that at present the bureau 
has co-operative agreements with state agen- 
cies in eleven states, with twelve different 
universities and with nineteen private and 
semi-private agencies. And the total amount 
of money being spent by the outside agen- 
cies on these co-operative agreements, most- 
ly under direction of the bureau, has amount- 
ed to approximately half a million dollars 
during the present fiscal year, In addition, 
a number of representative concerns in lead- 
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industries 


ing mining and metallurgical 
have appropriated money to be spent under 
the direction of the Bureau of Mines in pro- 
duction of educational motion pictures illus- 
trating various mining and metallurgical in- 


dustries. The bureau has found that these 
films are in great demand by the public, and 
that they have materially assisted the wide 
dissemination of information concerning the 
industries. 

Finally, the bureau is back to a peace 
basis, devoting its time wholly to the needs 
of the industries it serves. Its work must 
grow and develop in proportion to the value 
placed on its services by those industries. 


SMALL PERCENTAGE OF COAL 
DISPLACED BY FUEL OIL 


Less than one per cent of coal was dis- 
placed by fuel oil during the period of low 
prices of crude oil following the armistice. 
This is the gist of a recent report by the 
reological Survey covering a period from 
April, 1919, to March, 1920. 

In making this investigation the Geo- 
logical Survey selected representative con- 
sumers at random. Questionnaires were 
sent to 2,347 industrial plants and 317 
electric utility plants. Of the utility 
plants it. was found that only nine had 
changed over from coal to fuel-oil. Of 
the industrial plants it was found that 69 
had substituted fuel oil for coal. In each 
instance it was found that the coal con- 
sumption of those plants which had turned 
to fuel oil represented only one per cent 
of the consumption of all plants to which 
questionnaires were sent. 


NEBEKER SUCCEEDS AMES 


Frank K. Nebeker, assistant attorney gen- 
eral, has been appointed to succeed C. B. 
Ames, assistant attorney general in charge 
of anti-trust and interstate commerce law- 
suits. Heretofore Mr. Nebeker has been 
in charge of litigation concerning oil and 
other land matters and also cases involving 
prosecution of the I. W. W. Leslie C. Gar- 
nett of Virginia has been appointed assist- 
ant attorney general to take over the work 
relinquished by Mr. Nebeker. 


BUREAU TO TEST OIL HEATERS 


Announcement has been made that the 
Bureau of Mines will investigate the vari- 
ous oil burning heaters designed for house- 
hold use, to determine their suitability for 
this work. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE BUILDS COM- 
PLETE MINES LABORATORY 


The Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, is completing what is said to 
be the most elaborate coal mining labora- 
tory in the United States. The equipment 
comprises a full-sized hypothetical coal mine, 
a mine locomotive, and all mining machinery 
actually used, as well as an ore-dressing and 
coal-washing plant. 


ANTHRACITE WAGES HIGHEST 


CCORDING TO CALCULATIONS of the 

U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, contract 
miners as a result of the recent anthracite 
wage award are making more money than 
blacksmiths in manufacturing shops situated 
in fifteen out of seventeen cities, more than 
boilermakers in twenty-six out of thirty 
cities, more than electrotype finishers in 
twenty-five out of thirty-two cities, and more 
than book and job compositors in forty cities. 
The government tables are based on actual 
hourly earnings in twenty-two representative 
eollieries. 

According to the tabulated figures, an- 
thracite employees taken as a whole, includ- 
ing boys, are now getting 138.6 per cent more 
than they did in the period 1912-1914. Hour- 
ly earnings are now 114.5 per cent above tne 
basis established in 1916, and are 17.4 per 
cent above last year’s rates. The miners 
are now asking that additional increases of 
13 per cent on contract rates and 14 per 
cent on consideration raies be given to- 
gether with $6 as the minimum for adult day 
labor. 

According to these figures, day men in- 
side and outside who were getting from $1.50 
to $3.00 per day of nine hours in 1912-1916 
are now getting from $4.20 to $5.96 for eight 
hours. 

Boys who got from 90 cents to $1.40 per 
day of nine hours are now getting from 
$2.45 to $2.96 for eight hours. 

Inside workers as a whole are now re- 
ceiving on an hourly basis 132.8 per cent 
more than in pre-war times, 111 per cent 
more than in 1916 and 17.1 per cent more 
than last year. 

Outside workers as a whole, exclusive of 
breaker employees, are getting 167.5 per 
cent more than in the pre-war period, 132.% 
per cent more than in 1916, and 18.4 per 
cent more than last year. 

Breaker employees, mostly boys, are get- 
ting 170.5 per cent more than in pre-war 
years, 132.9 per cent more than in 1916, and 
15.8 per cent more than last year. 

The contract miner, whose hourly earn- 
ings averaged 42.5 cents under the agreement 
in force when the European war began. 
averages 99.2 cents per hour under the new 
schedule. 

This average of 99.2 cents, as given by the 
government, is interesting as compared witk 
wage scales for skilled trades also reported 
by the government in the same issue of 
the Monthly Labor Review, pages 699-716. 

According to the government the contract 
miner is averaging more per hour than do 
the blacksmiths in manufacturing shops sit- 
uated in fifteen out of the seventeen cities 
for which figures are given. In these fifteen 
cities blacksmiths’ wages run from 75 cents 
to 90 cents. 

The contract miner averages a higher 
hourly rate than do boiler makers in twenty- 
six out of thirty cities covered. Boiler 
makers in Philadelphia manufacturing and 
jobbing shops get from 80 cents to 90 cents. 

Book and job compositors—not linotype 
operators—in forty cities, according to the 
government, do not get as much per hour as 
the contract miner. The government finds 
the rate in Philadelphia for this work to be 
93.8 cents for book and job work and 81.3 
cents for newspaper compositors on day 
work. 

In twenty-five out of thirty-two cities elec- 
trotype finishers and molders get less than 
does the contract miner. 
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Wages of machinists in thirty-five cities 
have been compiled by the government. In 
only four cities do skilled machinists get 
more than does the contract miner and in 
three cases they get but eight-tenths of a 
cent per hour more. In Philadelphia this 
class of machinists will average 80 cents, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics finds. 

Out of thirty-four cities there are but 
three in which molders get as much as or 
more than the contract miner. In Pitts- 
burgh, home of the iron industry, iron mold- 
ers get 93.8 cents per hour. 


FUNDS CANNOT BE DIVERTED 


The Comptroller of the Treasury has ruled 
that an appropriation made by Congress for 
a specific purpose cannot be used for any 
other purpose. The question came up on 
a request of the Civil Service Commission for 
the assignment to its work of one or more 
employees of the Denver mint. The com- 
mission made the alternative request that 
an employee or employees whose salaries 
are now covered by an appropriation for 
“wages of workmen” be made available for 
its use as district secretary. The commis- 
sion desires to establish a new Denver dis- 
trict for which Congress has made no ap- 
propriation, the intention being to ask an 
appropriation at the next session. 

Referring to the primary request for as- 
signment of an employee of the Denver mint, 
the Comptroller of the Treasury in vetoing 
the request said: “The appropriation is 
for the uses of the mint, and if it could be 
applied to the purposes of the Civil Service 
Commission, it would make unnecessary 
having appropriations separately for the 
separate branches of the government serv- 
ice.” He said he knew of no authority for 
detailing an employee of the mint to the 
service of the Civil Service Commission. 


NEW OXYGEN APPARATUS 


It is understood that George F. McCaa of 
the Pittsburgh laboratories of the Bureau 
of Mines has developed the last word in 
oxygen breathing apparatus. It will weigh 
less than twenty-nine pounds, thereby im- 
proving on the weight of the much talked of 
new British development. The work on 
this apparatus has been in progress ever 
since the Gibbs apparatus was brought out. 
The new apparatus is said to possess many 
advantages over the present standard ap- 
paratus. 


MINES BUREAU TO ISSUE BULLETIN 
ON RARE METALS 


The Bureau of Mines is preparing a bul- 
letin on the analysis and determination of 
rare metals, including tungsten, vanadium, 
molybdenum, uranium, cerium, zirconium, 
titanium, radium and mesothorium. Ore 
dressing and flotation problems will be taken 
up in connection with the work on rare 
metals. 


POWER PERMITS SOUGHT BY WEST- 
ERN MINING COMPANY 


The Amazon Mining Company of Wal 
lace, Idaho, has requested the Federal] Power 
Commission to license the construction of a 
transmission line over the Lolo Forest, Mis- 
soula County, Montana, for mining opera- 
tions. 
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SILVER PRODUCER FORTUNATE 


W HILE IN MANY INDUSTRIES the re- 
turn of low operating costs will be con- 
temporaneous with the return of lower prices 
for mine products, and therefore not such an 
unmixed blessing as might be desired, in the 
case of silver it will be altogether otherwise. 
For whenever the price of silver drops be- 
low $1 an ounce, at least for a few years to 
come, the Pittman Act will operate auto- 
matically to lift it back. All of which in- 
spires Herbert A. Hultman, writing in the 
Morning Telegraph, New York, to observe: 


“Silver producers are welcoming the drop 
in price of mining costs more than any other 
industry, with the possible exception of the 
gold miners, for the simple reason that they 
are being offered $1 per ounce until such 
time that the government believes its re- 
quirements, under the Pittman Act, have 
been fulfilled. 

“This would mean that should the operat- 
{ng costs show an appreciable drop, such as 
is taking place in many manufacturing in- 
dustries, then the silver producers would be 
in a better position financially. The demand 
for silver from other countries has taken a 
large fall during the present year, but in 
place of this, the producers have been sup- 
ported by their good friend Uncle Sam. The 
length of time it will take to produce suf- 
ficient metal to meet this demand puts the 
industry in a most favorable position for 
nearly three years yet to come. The at- 
tractiveness of silver producing companies 
whose stocks are traded in seems general. 

“After the government has taken its sup- 
ply of the metal many are asking where will 
the future demand come from. This outside 
demand will increase by that time, and, al- 
though there is much talk about putting the 
silver-using countries on a gold basis, the 
steps along these lines will be a slow under- 
taking.” 


But, as is well known, even the Pittman 
Act falls far short of converting the world 
into a _ silver producer’s paradise. The 
American Mine Reporter, San Francisco, 
believes that large financial interests in both 
America and Europe have kept silver quo- 
tations on an artificially low plane and 
makes the following suggestions: 


“The same old organized interests—power- 
ful because of their strong, far-reaching or- 
ganization—continue to control the silver 
market, and the silver brokers and the 
smelters. The producers are bound hand 
and foot, body and soul, and are only saved 
from an actual crisis today by the pro- 
visions of the ‘Pittman’ law which enables 
the American producers to sell their product 
at $1 an ounce. 

“The annual demand of the world for 
silver for money and for use in the arts is 
several times greater than the annual pro- 
duction of the world, and the producers of 
silver should be able to command a logical 
price, at around at least $1.30 per ounce, as 
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well as the producers of other commodities 
should be able to establish an artificial and 
absolutely ‘profiteering’ value through ‘or- 
ganization.’ 

“As the annual production of silver in the 
United States is now estimated at only ap- 
proximately 52,000,000 ounces, it would not 
require an impossible number of millions of 
dollars to underwrite the entire annual pro- 
duction of the United States and withhold 
it from the market, until the logical price 
that silver is entitled to command is re- 
established and can be maintained. 

“The silver situation has truly been 
cloudy and dark for a long time, with only 
a few spasmodic rays of sunshine to relieve 
the monotony. This could all be changed if 
the silver producers will rouse themselves to 
the occasion, which is large, indeed, and 
show the power that is lying dormant within 
their own hands. 

“It may be possible that the time-honored 
law of ‘supply and demand’ will some day 
work out a satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem, but the sunshine can certainly be made 
to penetrate the clouds and darkness by 
pitting ‘brains and organization’ against ‘or- 
ganization and brains,’ especially when the 
cause is supported by righteousness and 
merit. It is time to force the issue.” 


ALABAMA GRAPHITE INDUSTRY 


ESTRUCTION OF THE ALABAMA 

graphite industry is asserted, and the 
cause attributed to lack of tariff protection, 
by William W. Ladd, of Ashland, Ala., writ- 
ing in the Manufacturers’ Record, Baltimore. 
Mr. Ladd, who gives the history of the Ala- 
bama industry from its very recent begin- 
ning, points out the apparent injustice of 
withholding from one business a protection 
which is given to others, saying: 


“Ceylon and Madagascar graphite has 
proved the downfall of the Alabama product. 
They are able to put their graphite in New 
York cheaper than the Alabama refiner can 
do so. The reason for this is that the Ala- 
bama man has to mill his ore, while the 
Ceylon man does not. He employs women 
and children at a few cents a day to sort the 
stuff. During the war, when the Ceylon stuff 
was not available, Alabama concerns flour- 
ished, but now the market is flooded by the 
cheaper Ceylon product. And what hurts 
is that government experts have declared 
that the home stuff is equal, if not superior, 
to that produced in the foreign field. It is 
probable that with full development the 
Alabama concerns could supply the country. 
And now $3,000,000 are waiting for the tariff 
to be placed on foreign graphite before they 
can make a return. 

“The Alabama graphite man asks only 
for a fair chance, and the country owes it 
to him. 


“The first effort made to mine graphite in 
the state of Alabama was some 20 years ago, 
when an Italian restaurant man from Bir- 
mingham came to the Ashland district and 
erected a five-stamp mill. Out of this man 


Gillardoni’s little, impracticable: stamp mill 
has grown the graphite industry of Alabama. 

“In course of time the Allen property was 
opened up near Gillardoni and became the 
largest producer of flake graphite in the 
state. 

“Later the Allen was merged with the 
Quenelda, which, eight days after work was 
completed on the mill, burned and had to be 
rebuilt. With the development of the 
Quenelda came experienced men from Penn- 
sylvania and the construction of the Reading 
plant, now shut down and decaying, a monu- 
ment to the pioneers in Alabama graphite 
work. 

“Next came the Alabama Graphite Co. It 
was financed by local men and operated by 
a northern miner. 
Alabama and the Quenelda dominated the 
Alabama field. 

“Graphite is now mined extensively in 
Clay, Coosa and Chilton counties. 

“Chemically, graphite is pure carbon; 
however, the No. 1 flake usually runs about 
92 per cent carbon, the balance being sand 
and other impurities. 

“Everywhere throughout the graphite dis- 
trict development has kept pace with the 
market. As the manufacturers of crucibles 
began to recognize the Alabama product and 
new uses were found for it all the time, new 
mines were opened up and improvements 
made in the older plants, so that they could 
take care of more stuff. The industry began 
to get on its feet. 

“Then came the war. Prices for No. 1 
flake jumped from 6 cents to 17, 18 and 20 
cents. The demand doubled, and with the 
enhancing price men from every walk of 
life invested in Alabama graphite property. 
It is no exaggeration to say that $2,000,000 
were spent in Clay, Coosa and Chilton coun- 
ties in two years. The graphite industry 
reached what might be termed the boom 
stage. Plants were built that cost their 
owners small fortunes. There are in view 
on one road alone leading from Ashland, in 
the distance of eight miles, 17 different 
plants. The business reached such an im- 
portant stage that the Alabama Power Co. 
brought its hydro-electric power from the 
Coosa River and supplied almost every plant 
in the district. 

Then came the end of the war and the fall 
of graphite prices. Cost of machinery ad- 
vanced by leaps and bounds, and labor more 
than doubled. The market fell flat. Graphite 
dropped to 8 and 9 cents. Mills found that 
they could not make both ends meet under 
the existing conditions, and there was but 
one alternative. This they accepted; they 
shut down. 

“The use of graphite in industry is still 
in its infancy. Few people know any of 
the uses beyond that of making lead pencils. 
Some of the more common are the making 
of crucibles, the making of paint, lead pen- 
cils, lubricants, foundry facings and some 
of the poorer grades for stove and shoe 
ga and the list is growing longer every 

ay. 

“The story of Alabama graphite runs par- 
allel with other young industries through 
the experimental stage, but it differs from 
them in this: that while others have been 
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protected from foreign competition by tar- 
iffs, the Alabama graphite men have been 
left out to succumb to the invasion of the 
outside product. When there is a protec- 
tive tariff levied against imported graphite 
and the Alabama man can once more make 
a fair return on his money, then will the 
graphite business wake up.” 


WORLD'S SILVER PRODUCTION 


ry,HE American Metal Market and Daily 
Iron and Steel Report prints the follow- 
ing: 

“The world’s production of silver in 1920, 
according to an estimate submitted to the 
International Financial Congress at Brus- 
sels, will fall short of the pre-war rate of 
production by fully 29,000,000 ounces, if 
not more. The estimate places the 1920 
probable output at 195,000,000 ounces, In 
1913 the amount produced was 223,900,000 
ounces. 

“These figures are from an official memo- 
randum on silver prepared for the conference, 
a copy of which has been obtained by the 
Bankers’ Trust Company of New York. In 
view of the fact that previous reduced pro- 
duction has been largely responsible for the 
present high price of silver, the forecast of 
a subnormal output during the current year 
possesses unusual interest and significance. 

“G. Findlay Shirras, director of statistics 
to the government of India, who prepared 
the memorandum for the conference, holds 
that uncertainty which prevailed regarding 
the purchase in the United States of silver 
at $1 per ounce under the Pittman Act, 
and the falling off in China’s demand may 
result in even a lower production than 195,- 
000,000 ounces during the present year. 

“According to his statistics Mexico alone 
of the world’s silver-producing countries 
equalled in 1919 the pre-war rate of output. 


“The following are his figures: 


In thousands of Decrease 
fine ounces or 

1913 1919 Increase 

70,704 75,000 + 4,296 
United States .... 66,801 55,285 —11,516 
Other countries ... 54,787 49,040 — 5,838 
223,908 195,000 —28,908 


* PUBLICITY FOR THE INDUSTRY 


N LINE WITH THE SUGGESTION made 

in the November ConGress Jour- 
NAL that greater publicity be given the min- 
ing industry, and that every mine operator 
make it his personal business to see that this 
publicity is forthcoming, is the following 
from the Denver Daily Mining and Financial 
Record: 


“Now that the election is over we can all 
get down to work again. The newspapers 
have been filled with political news and ad- 
vertising which has crowded out other im- 
portant matter. The mining camp newspaper 
reflects the activity in the mines of the 
camp where the newspaper is published. Now 
let us have more mining news, so that the 
nation will again be made to realize how 
important the mining industry is to the 
prosperity of the nation. With politics out 


of the way, editors can devote more time 
to the needs of their particular sections and 
in this way call the attention of capital to 
the opportunities for profitable investment 
in the camp’s undeveloped resources. 

“An idle mining property in a camp is 
a poor advertisement, and if the camp news- 
paper will devote a little space to telling 
of the possibilities of this property, idle 
capital will seek it out and put it on the 
active list. There should be an active or- 
ganization in every camp to adopt ways and 
means of advancing the interests of legiti- 
mate mining in these camps and to assist 
the editors in giving proper publicity to the 
mining interests. Why not arrange for a 
publicity fund to help the local newspaper 
properly to present the facts so that capital 
will know where there are opportunities for 
investment? A newspaper has wings and 
gains entrance often where an individual 
may find the capitalist in ‘conference.’ ” 


That the same view is shared by the 
business men of Reno, Nev., is evidenced by 
the action of the Reno Chamber of Com- 
merce in listing mineral projects and pros- 
pects and supplying information to investors. 
The chamber has established what amounts 
to a mining bureau and is prepared to fur- 
ther in every way the state’s resources, 
especially in rare metals, whose riches have 
to a great extent been passed by in the 
rush for gold and silver. The Salt Lake City 
News, under a Reno date line, describes what 
is being done in the hustling Nevada city: 


“Listing of all mining projects and mineral 
prospects in Nevada, also all inquiries for 
various metals, has been started by the 
Reno chamber of commerce. The new bu- 
reau promises to become an invaluable asset 
to mining men and prospectors throughout 
the state, for it will provide them with de- 
tailed information regarding markets for 
their products, particularly rare metals. 

“The bureau is being established by the 
chamber of commerce, according to Secre- 
tary Kimmel, because of the large number 
of inquiries received from purchasers of 
metals. More inquiries have been received 
in the last few months than ever before, 
practically all the inquiries being for little 
known metals. The present demand for 
rare metals has increased interest in pros- 
pecting throughout the state. Heretofore 
these metals have largely been overlooked in 
the search for gold and silver ore. Deposits 
of rare metals are being discovered with 
regularity at the present time and the cham- 
ber of commerce offers the service of its min- 
ing bureau to locators to facilitate them in 
finding buyers for their claims or their 
products.” 


A RICH MAN'S GAME? 


7 HETHER A BARREL OF MONEY, or 
\ merely a peck or some smaller measure 
of the same is required for successful opera- 
tion of an oil shale plant even of limited ca- 
pacity is a question which has been not in- 
frequently debated. The Shale Review, Den- 
ver, intervenes to make the point that the 


oil shale industry is not any more of a rich 
man’s game than the oil business, in any 
event. We read: 


“Many articles on oi] shale which have 
been printed in recent years lose much of 
their effect by reason of statements of 
enormous amounts which it is claimed must 
be in hand before any company can under- 
take shale development. These articles com- 
monly speak of the oil shale industry as ‘a 
rich man’s game.’ One million dollars is 
fixed as the minimum amount necessary to 
be available before the treatment of shales 
and the production of oil can be undertaken. 
It happens that most of the writers who make 
these broad statements fail to deal in spe 
cific figures, and it would seem that some 
answer must be made to these extravagant 
statements. 

“In the first place, there are very few busi- 
nesses at the present time which are not a 
‘rich man’s game,’ and nothing requires so 
much capital as the production, refining 
and marketing of petroleum. The richest 
corporations in the United States are the 
oil companies. The Standard Oi] Company 
of New Jersey was considered to be such a 
menace to business that Congress enacted a 
law which compelled this corporation to 
dissolve itself into numerous units. If any 
business in the world is a rich man’s game, 
it certainly is the oil business. Let us see 
if the shale industry comes anywhere near 
approaching the oil business, as we now 
know it, in capital requirements. An oil 
well cannot be drilled anywhere in the 
United States to a depth of 3,000 feet for 
less than $25,000, and thousands of wells, 
many of them barren, have been drilled to 
this depth which have cost $100,000. In 
drilling an oil well the operator engages in 
a very hazardous undertaking. Even in 
proven fields he does not know whether he 
will obtain production or not. He stakes 
fortunes in the hope that his enterprise 
will be successful. In the production of 
oil from shale all the risks of discovery 
are eliminated. When an individual or cor- 
poration proposes to embark in the treat- 
ment of shale the volume and richness of 
the crude product is known indefinitely. The 
cost of the plant can be determined to a 
cent before any money is expended. Shale 
retorts have been built in the United States 
which can produce from fifty to one hundred 
barrels of oil daily that have cost less than 
one-half the average expenditure for deep 
holes, even in proven wells. One concern 
in Denver offers to build a shale retort, whose 
operation will be guaranteed, for $15,000. 
This retort will produce fifty barrels of oil 
daily, and if the shale bodies are accessible 
and the mining conditions favorable this re 
tort can make oil for $1.50 a barrel and con- 
tinue to make it for many years. This is 
not an enormous sum and is very much less 
than the million dollars which some writers 
insist must be in hand before shale can be 
treated profitably. There are very few busi- 
ness enterprises which can be undertaken 
for such a modest sum of money. The oil 
shale industry may not be a ‘poor man's 
game,’ but it is much nearer a poor man’s 
game than drilling oil wells and many other 
forms of business enterprise.” 
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COMMENT ON MINING CONGRESS 
WORK 


HE Denver Mining Journal prints the 
following: 


“It took a lot of development work to 
make the AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS the 
powerful organization it is today. Back 
a quarter of a century ago, about the time 
of its organization, it took a lot of nour- 
ishment to keep it alive and much credit 
is due to those old-timers who with their 
time and money helped to build this splen- 
did organization up to its present strong 
position. It was pretty much of a pros- 
pect affair during the first few years of 
its existence, but it has been developed 
into a big producer of good for the entire 
mining industry. The organizers of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS staked their 
claims on a pay lead and today the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS has been de- 
developed into a bonanza. 

“Considering the magnitude of the in- 
dustry and the immense wealth being pro- 
duced daily from the thousands of shafts, 
tunnels and oil wells, it is vital that this 
great industry have a champion to fight 
for its interests. The AMERICAN MINING 
Concress is a fighting organization, as 
demonstrated by the battles won by it 
through its Washington headquarters. It 
is not necessary to point out to mining 
men the needs of the gold producer, the 
tungsten shipper or the zinc operator. 
The officers of the AMERICAN MINING CON- 
GRESS know what is needed and are mak- 
ing the proper fight down in Washington 
to bring greater prosperity to the mining 
west. Not only every mining man and 
oil operator, but every business man in 
the Rocky Mountain country should put 
his shoulder to the wheel and give united 
support to this work. Prosperity for the 
mining industry means prosperity for the 
nation, and the work of the AMERICAN 
MINING CONGRESS will help to make this 
prosperity permanent.” 


FROM COAL DIGGER TO PROFESSOR 


ROM A COAL DIGGER in the moun- 

tains of Tennessee and Kentucky to a 
professorship of educational psychology 
in Columbia University within ten years 
is the record of Dr. William A. McCall. 
The rise of this one young man shows, 
more pointedly than any amount of argu- 
mentation, that opportunity is open to the 
mine workman just as it is to the occu- 
pant of a lowly place in any other activity. 
The following interesting account of Dr. 
McCall’s experiences is taken from the 
Ogden, Utah, Examiner; 


“At the age of 29 Dr. McCall has not 
only the distinction of being a member ot 
the Columbia faculty but has won a con- 
siderable reputation as a lecturer in ex- 
periments in educational psychology. He 
also is the author of a book on educational 
measurements that represents pioneer re- 
search work in educational psychology. 

“William A. McCall was born at Wells- 
ville, Tenn., January 9, 1891. The first 
seven years of his life were spent on a 
farm, but thereafter, until he was 13, he 


was in the coal mines of Red Ash, Ky. 
One winter the family lived in a one-room 
log house. William worked with his 
father in the mines part of the time and 
spent the rest of his time as a trapper at 
fifty or sixty cents a day. His father’s 
roving spirit kept the family on the move. 
From Red Ash they went to Woolridge, 
then to the Indian Mountain mines, to a 
country home near Jellico, and then back 
to Red Ash, embracing in all about two 
years. William attended various schools 
for brief periods as opportunity arose, but 
for the most part worked in the mines. 
His mother died in 1904. His younger 
brother, the only other one living in a 
family of four, went to live with another 
near Wellsville. 


“A few months later William was 
among strangers at Red Ash. He ob- 
tained a place with a mine foreman, went 
to school and paid his board by doing 
chores. A year later his father married 
again, and the family was united once 
more at Red Ash. William then went to 
Williamsburg Institute for nearly a year. 
Poor health prevented continuation of his 
work there. A few months later the 
family moved to a place near Pineville, 
Ky. 

“Entering Highland College in 1906, he 
paid his way through the year by doing 
janitor work. In the summer of 1907 he 
earned enough by digging coal to return 
to Highland, which that year was merged 
with Williamsburg Institute. He was 
graduated from the united schools in 191) 
with a B. S. degree. 


“Up to this time he had been president 
of the Y. M. C. A. and literary society, a 
winner of a debater’s medal, the editor 
in chief of the college magazine, a mem- 
ber of the tennis team and valedictorian 
of the senior class. 


“In the fall of 1911 he entered Lincoln 
Memorial University as an instructor in 
psychology and held this post two years. 
For the advanced study which he did in 
addition to his work as teacher he re- 
ceived the bachelor of arts degree. 


“This relation with Lincoln Memorial 
and his old teacher, Dr. George A. Hub- 
bell, brought him in touch with Columbia 
University.” 


A WESTERN INTERIOR SECRETARY 


NE DISTINCTLY DISCERNIBLE 

NOTE in all comment respecting the 
make-up of the Harding cabinet is that 
the west should be accorded the portfolio 
of the Interior. Editorial expression is 
almost unanimous that political expedi- 
ency should not even be considered in the 
selection of the new Secretary of the In- 
terior. The Mohave County Miner (King- 
man, Ariz.), discourses as follows upon 
the desirability of a western man for the 
post: 


“Geographically and from the stand- 
point of developing natural resources the 
west is entitled to the portfolio of the 
Interior. 

“Secretary Lane of the Wilson cabinet 
came from California and was always a 
champion of progressive policies in west- 
ern matters. 

“Subtle influences are at work to pre- 
vent the west from getting this place to 
which it is clearly entitled and switch it 
to the east. 


“Most of these influences are reaction- 
ary and represent what is left of conserva- 
tion policies that would tie up the west 
for the future. 


“In the case of Alaska red tape and 
dilatory department methods have kept 
American enterprise out of that territory 
and population declines, 

“The west should not be deprived of 
the position of Secretary of the Interior 
and it should be filled by an efficient west- 
ern statesman. 

“Congressman Mondell of Wyoming, 
Senator Fall of New Mexico, Governor 
Campbell of Arizona and Herbert Hoover 
are the type of men needed. 

“We do not want our hydro-electric 
powers, reclamation, irrigation and forest, 
mineral and oil resources tied up forever.” 


ZINC MINE NEAR NEW YORK 
That one of the finest zinc mines in 
the world is situated very close to New 
York City is not generally known, hence 
the New York Post takes occasion to point 
out the fact: 


“At Franklin, N. J., which is only about 
sixty miles from New York City there is 
one of the finest zinc mines in the world. 
It is noted among the metallurgists of 
America and other countries as the pro- 
ducer of ore that contains no cadmium or 
other deleterious components, and that 
produces, when refined, a finished zinc of 
singular purity. 

“This mine has been worked for at 
least seventy years, and there is an in- 
definite quantity of ore there. It contains 
the only zine deposits of any consequence 
in the eastern United States.” 


THE INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK 


OW, MORE SO than at any time pre- 

ceding the war, the industrial out- 
look is the main thought in the public 
mind. Deflation of the currency, the so- 
called “consumers’ strike,” wage reduc- 
tions, shrinkage of values, over produc- 
tion and under production—these and 
all other factors of moment to the eco- 
nomic well-being of the country are re- 
ceiving an unwonted share of attention 
from the best writers and thinkers. And 
while there are some who take a gloomy 
view of the situation, the general run of 
opinion is that things,are moving along 
satisfactorily. Conservatism, sane think- 
ing, are counselled, and “sit steady in the 
boat” has become a most popular phrase. 
A typical article is found in Saward’s, 
which, while dealing primarily with coal, 
is nevertheless applicable to the general 
situation: 


“Briefly, it is a time to keep one’s head. 
The larger interests are doing so, as they 
did when prices were on the upgrade. 
They refused to be stampeded by the de- 
mand for more tonnage than could be 
supplied at the moment, and now they, 
with equal propriety, refuse to be stam- 
peded by the demand for low prices. The 
reason is quite plain. The ‘lack of de- 


mand’ stories easily run to excess, for we 
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all know that there is more than a mil- 
lion and a half tons of soft coal alone 
being used up every day in the week, 
including Sundays; and there will be that 
much used in any event, whatever the 
weather or whatever the state of business 
may be. The tonnage required is great 
beyond the dreams of coal shippers no 
further back than the opening of the 
present century and the permanent de- 
mand for fuel the year round is such 
that no one need be apprehensive that a 
radical change has developed. Conse- 
quently it is but fit and proper to as- 
sume an early increase in demand fol- 
lowing even a slightly protracted period 
of no buying or light shipments.” 


“There is no lack of confidence,” is the 
cheerful conclusion of a Wall Street 
Journal editorial on “Pessimistic Opti- 
mism,” in which the comparative unim- 
portance of business failures is pointed 
out and the need for a complete read- 
justment of prices to the ultimate con- 
sumer is noted. This writer says, in part: 


“An important business man of the 
Southwest told the Wall Street Journal 
that he was ‘pessimistically optimistic’ on 
the business situation. He cold not shut 
his eyes to the present stagnation and 
unemployment, but that was the extent 
of his pessimism. Beyond all this he saw 
stocks of essential goods rapidly diminish- 
ing, a growing efficiency in labor, trans- 
port congestion cleared away, an abun- 
dant supply of food and, behind it all, a 
banking system that has successfully car- 
ried the country past the peak of a se- 
vere credit strain. Fundamental condi- 
tions were sound, and therefore he was 
basically optimistic. 

“This is the opinion of a man who, as 
vice-president of a great commercial or- 
ganization, is necessarily acquainted with 
conditions in every state in the Union. 
His opinion, however, is not different from 
that of leading bankers of New York and 
elsewhere. They regard the present slow- 
ing down of business as an inevitable re- 
sult of belated readjustment from war 
conditions, and have no fear of the future. 
They feel that the worst is over, but, not 
being prophets, do not wish to say when 
the change for the better will come. 

“One thing at least is certain—produc- 
tion of essential goods is materially 
shrinking. Total output is probably cut 
50 per cent. It is true that people are 
not buying as much as formerly, but there 
are some goods they must buy; stocks are 
being depleted and demand is accumulat- 
ing. A revival of buying must in time 
take place. Let it be hoped that this will 
come gradually, for if it came all at once 
the reaction in prices would be too quick 
and sharp for the good of the consumer. 

“Resumption of buying is, of course, 
necessary to revive business and give em- 
ployment. The whole situation now 
seems to be one of prices. These are not 
yet. adjusted to a relative value. Defia- 
tion has worked faster and gone further 
with the farmers than any other class. 
Probably $1,000,000,000 has been cut off 
from their income through decline in 
prices. They will not buy as freely as 
before until other commodities come to a 
relative value with the things they have 
to sell, until a bushel of wheat or a bale 
of cotton buys as much of other commodi- 
ties as formerly. The public in general is 
suspicious of all prices and stands aside 
when reduction sales are offered. It com- 
pares prices with cost of basic raw ma- 


terials, and refuses to buy. Its attitude 
shows the necessity for a readjustment in 
costs of production.” 


“Everybody’s doing it,” is the terse 
comment made by Petroleum Age on the 
cutting of prices. “The dropping of prices 
now prevalent in the United States is not 
a local phenomenon,” this publication as- 
serts. “A similar collapsing of inflation 
is on about everywhere. Australia and 
Japan are getting a financial back-sliding, 
even as are America, Canada and Cuba. 
Europe has been at it for quite a while.” 

An identical view is taken by the 
American Metal Market, which says: 


“The liquidation in commodity prices in 
the United States is quite apparent to 
everyone, but stress should be laid upon 
the fact that liquidation is practically 
universal throughout the world. It is not 
a phenomenon peculiar to the United 
States. It was inevitable that there 
should be liquidation, as too many people 
were endeavoring to get returns, whether 
in wages or in profits, that the economics 
of the situation would not afford. 

“In some quarters there is a notion 
that this is merely a wave of sentiment, 
a sort of buyers’ panic, and that there- 
fore it will ‘blow over’ and the old course 
will be resumed. This looks like a very 
near-sighted view to take. Which is nor- 
mal, reasonable wages and moderate 
profits, or what we have had in the past 
year and a half? Presumably everybody 
will admit that we are going to get on a 
normal basis, and if so the question is 
simply what a normal basis is. 

“Of course, it is a question of degree. 
The principle that when this ‘wave’ is 
over there will be advances in prices is 
perfectly sound. The pendulum of busi- 
ness always swings too far, and prices 
always advance too far and recede too 
far. When price declines cease there 
will be a tendency of prices to advance, 
and it is just a question of degree, 
whether they will go back to where they 
were early this year, or merely swing 


_ back a trifle. There is Bradstreet’s index 
number, for instance. 


Its high point was 
on February 1, 1920, 20.8699. During last 
month it declined from 15.6750 to 13.6263, 
showing easily the largest monthly de- 
cline thus far. That number will go still 
lower. Assume for argument that it goes 
down to 12.0000, which would be 40 per 
cent above its ten-year pre-war average, 
1904 to 1913 inclusive, and then reacts. 
Will it go up to 13 or 14 or 15 or will it 
go clear back to 20, its record high? 

“For a substantial reaction eventually 
towards higher prices those mentioned 
who appear to think there will be a re 
turn of extremely high prices no doubt 
base their opinions consciously or uncon- 
sciously, upon the tendency we in the 
United States have of overdoing things. 
If so, the fact that the liquidation is not 
confined to the United States but is world- 
wide is very important. In putting up 
prices this last time, we had much com- 
pany, but in a future movement we should 
not have so much company.” 


ET’S SIT STEADY,” is the advice 
4 given by Petroleum Age after listen- 
ing to all that has been said and con- 
sidering all that has been done about the 


country’s oil supply. Without taking the 
definite position that there has been no 
scarcity, or that there will be none in the 
future, this writer very frankly says the 
element of bunk has played no little part 
in the discussion which has been raging, 
particularly anent the gasoline situation. 
The article makes interesting reading and 
is reproduced in toto: 


“For nearly a year, with almost all of 
the loudest talkers, busiest writers and 
speediest printers declaring that an oil 
famine was at hand, that gasoline would 
be skyward by midsummer, 1920, that ra- 
tioning was at hand and everything 
wrong, Petroleum Age preached calm. It 
said we'd get through—that there'd be oil. 


“It pleaded for optimism. It said that 
too much of this talk might hit the auto- 
mobile a wallop that would be reflected in 
the petroleum industry. It intimated that 
this sort of publicity very easily could be 
costly to the industry. 


“Look at the auto industry now. Look 
at the oil production now. Readers may 
go back over the files, if they wish, to 
check up the warnings then issued. 


“And at this time, when a new sort of 
hysteria is looming, a hysteria that pre- 
dicts too much oil, smashing prices, woe 
and many things, we again preach op- 
timism. Like the famine of last sum- 
mer—our trouble mostly isn’t coming. 


“Motor users are soon going to realize 
that they were bunked by the no-gasoline 
yarns. They'll start to buying better. 
The oil men who are now fussed up and 
excited will recall that there is a vast 
amount of depleted storage to be filled. 
Prices, very likely, will fall somewhat in 
sympathy with other prices. 

“But—everything that oil companies 
spend money for will be cheaper, too. So 
what’s all this tummy-aching about, any- 
way. Let’s sit steady, everybody, and cut 
out the hysteria.” 


COPPER AS AN INDUSTRIAL 
BAROMETER 


O FAR AS the United States is con- 

cerned, copper is a better industria! 
barometer than is either steel or coal, ac- 
cording to Charles C. Cowper, writing for 
The Street, New York. The following is 
an excerpt from Mr. Cowper’s most in- 
teresting observations: 


“Thirty or forty years ago when the 
rapidity at which we extended our rail 
facilities indicated the speed at which we 
were opening up natural resources, steel 
consumption was the best indicator of 
the nation’s industrial condition. Now, 
with the main network of our rail sys- 
tems completed, the major portion of our 
iron and steel output is for meeting wear- 
and-tear requirements. Consequent!y 
steel, although still an excellent indicator 
of certain phases of our industrial ac- 
tivity, is no longer the sensitive pilot or 
advance indicator of what is about to take 
place industrially. Otherwise steel prices 
would not be still twice pre-war levels 
and steel output relatively good. 

“Today the true indicator of funda- 
mental business conditions in the United 
States is domestic consumption of copper, 
for today the United States is in the fore 
front of an industrial development based 
primarily upon electricity, and the great 
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essential in electricity, other than motive 
power, is copper. 

“Copper is not a perfect indicator, for 
normally only about 45 per cent of our 
domestic consumption is for making wire. 
Another 40 per cent is used in brass- 
making, while the remaining 15 per cent 
covers sheet copper, tube copper, copper 
sulphate, copper oxide and other uses. It 
must be remembered in addition that nor- 
mally approximately half the copper re- 
fined in the United States is sent abroad. 

“Fortunately most of the brass goes into 
machinery and permanent construction 
connected, indirectly at least, with ex- 
ploitation of our natural wealth. As junk 
recovery of brass is high, the amount re- 
gained through scrapping of worn-out or 
antiquated equipment about balances that 
required in making the new machinery 
to take its place. The fact that the pro- 
portion consumed as brass is relatively 
high does not tend to vitiate the delicacy 
of our indicator to any material extent. 

“It was because copper is the true indi- 
eator of fundamental conditions in the 
United States that I said, in an article 
published about five months ago in The 
Street, that before industrial conditions 
can again be good in this country, all 
our other important industries must go 
through a period of price deflation similar 
in the main to that through which copper 
had gone. Moreover, just as copper is now 
selling at materially less price thar the 
ten-year average preceding the war, so 
also must the general level of prices in 
the United States reach pre-war averages, 
and in many notable instances go tem- 
porarily below those levels, before the 
United States is again prosperous indus- 
trially. Increasing realization of this 
fact is the explanation of the steady down- 
ward trend in stock market averages. 

“Readjustment must be effected mainly 
through employers’ taking a minimum of 
profits, just as has been done by the cop- 
per companies, and not by cutting of 
wages. Otherwise serious trouble will re- 
sult, for the United States depends pri- 
marily upon domestic consumption, not 
upon foreign buying, for its prosperity; 
and domestic consumption in its turn de- 
pends primarily upon our workers being 
paid good wages. 

“Wages will not stay at present levels 
in general industry any more than the 
wages of the copper miners at Butte can 
remain at present levels. But just as the 
copper producers have brought down the 
price of their product before asking their 
miners to take less, and have shown 
clearly that they were willing to do their 
part in expediting deflation and in has- 
tening return to such conditions that ca>- 
ital can again begin to think of making 
permanent investments in copper equip- 
ment, so also must all the other of our 
great industries follow the same course.’ 


The mineral products situation is thus 
reviewed by the Industrial News Bureau: 


“The industries of mining and smelting 
have come through the most trying con- 
ditions since the close of the world war. 
The immediate cutting off of war de- 
mands for all metal products and the 
enormous accumulations in the hands of 
the various governments, with the infla- 
tion of labor and material and products 
entering into mining operations, left all 
mining, smelting and reduction enter- 
prises suspended in midair. The mone- 
tary metals remained at a fixed value 


based on world-wide pre-war cost of pro- 
duction. Gold and silver prospecting and 
mining on a small scale has practically 
been wiped out. There is scarcely an 
ounce of gold, silver or platinum taken 
out of the earth today but at a loss, and 
how long can this continue? A new basis 
of value of these metals, fixed by law at a 
higher price, a bonus for production di- 
rect, or a sliding scale adjusted to an 
index number found from the products 
entering into the production of monetary 
metals—some such plan must be workel 
out if our country is to remain the 
premier producer of monetary metals in 
the world. Copper, lead and zinc, which 
make up the bulk of the great western 
metal industry, have been struggling for 
their existence for two years with war 
time wages and overhead expenses and 
peace time prices. European buyers who 
were our heavy consumers have been un- 
able to purchase, due to exchange condi- 
tions. The mines have made an heroic 
effort to keep up operations and maintain 
wages and as a last resort copper pro- 
ducers are attempting to stimulate con- 
sumption by introducing copper, the ever- 
lasting metal, into more general use in 
home utensils, roofing, window frames 
and sash, automobile trimming, and for 
many other commercial purposes where 
permanency is desirable.” 


WORKMEN DIVIDE ALL PROFITS. 
—Employees of the shops of the Newbern 
Iron Works and Supply Company of New- 
bern, N. C., are now working on a profit- 
sharing basis which is so out of the ordi- 
nary that it is attracting wide attention. 
The owners of the company are operating 
their machine shops and foundry, deduct- 
ing the actual cost of operation minus any 
profit to them, and are allowing the work- 
men to divide all profits among themselves 
each week. 


SEEK LEAD TARIFF.—<Action urg- 
ing Congress for a higher protective tariff 
on lead will be taken by Utah producers 
of the metal. A number of operators of 
Utah lead mines met in the office of A. G. 
Mackenzie, secretary of the Utah Chapter 
of the AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS, and 
outlined a plan of action. A committee 
consisting of Ernest Bamberger, chair- 
man; W. Mont Ferry, Fred Cowans, E. J. 
Raddatz, Imer Pett and G. W. Lambourne 
was appointed to collect data to submit 
to Congress relating to the cost of produc- 
ing lead. 

As European countries have large 
stocks of the metal and Australian mines 
are increasing production, the outlook 
for the domestic industry is declared to 
be menacing unless the present tariff of 
three-quarters of a cent a pound is in- 
creased. Due to the rate of exchange, 
European or Australian stocks can be sold 
in the United States at the present price 
at a large profit. 

Nevertheless, the present price of 5 
cents per pound, after settlement is made 
on that basis with local producers by 
smelters, is said to be considerably less 
than the cost of production. 


MANGANESE DEPOSITS IN 
ARKANSAS 


MANGANESE is one of the minerals 
that was widely sought during the World 
War, when the restriction of imports of 
foreign ores caused a great demand for 
domestic ores, for which very high prices 


were paid. The search disclosed many 
undeveloped deposits in the United States, 
some of which were mined. The Unitel 
States Geological Survey made a nationai 
survey of our manganese deposits and 
has issued a number of reports describin, 
them. A brief report just issued describes 
the manganese deposits of the Batesville 
district, in north-central Arkansas, which 
have been worked intermittently since 
1849 and have yielded both high-grade 
and low-grade ore for metallurgic use. 
The output of high-grade ore in this dis- 
trict from 1849 to 1918, inclusive, was 
75,985 tons, and that of low-grade ore was 
69,237 tons. Mining in the district was 
especially active during the war. 

This report, which is by H. D. Miser, is 
entitled “Preliminary report on the de- 
posits of manganese ore in the Batesville 
district, Ark.,” and is published as Bui- 
letin 715-G of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. It may be had free of 
charge on application to the Director, 
United States Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


SHIP BOARD RECEIVES COAL BIDS 

Bids for supplying the United States 
Shipping Board with coal for the ensuing 
year range from $6 to $12 per ton. The 
bidders include: 

G. Patchel & Co., Philadelphia; Court- 
right Demmick & Co., Philadelphia; Lake 
and Export Coal Corporation, Norfolk; 
Penn Fuel Co., New York; W. H. Brad- 
ford & Co., Philadelphia; Maryland Coal 
and Coke Co., Philadelphia; Universal 
Transportation Co., New York; Ainsworth 
Coal and Iron Co., Philadelphia; L. Stern, 
Baltimore; Charles Allen, Charleston, 
S. C.; F. Gillmore & Co., Pensacola; Hor- 
ace Turner, Mobile, Ala.; Jewett Biglow 
& Bros., Baltimore; U. S. Fuel Corpora- 
tion, Chattanooga; Central Pocahontas 
Coal Co., Norfolk; Mobile Coal Co.; South- 
ern Coal Co., Jacksonville; Southern Coal 
Co., Birmingham; Maritime Coaling Co., 
Boston; Logan Coal and Supply Co., Jack- 
sonville; Petros Coal Co., Petros, Tenn.; 
Taggart Coal Co., Savannah; Gulf Coal 
Co., Mobile; W. C. Atwater, Inc., New 
York; New Orleans Coal Co.; Fort Dear- 
born Coal & Export Co., N. Y.; W. G. 
Coyle & Co., New Orleans; Standard Fuel 
Shipping Co., Savannah; Godley & Grif- 
fen, Savannah; George D. Harris & Co., 
N. Y.; Hartwell & Lester, Inc., N. Y.: 
Ship-Rode Coal Timber Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Chesapeake and Ohio Coal & Coke 
Co., N. Y.; Commercial Coal Co., N. Y. 


COAL MINE FATALITIES 


COAL MINE FATALITIES during Sep- 
tember, 1920, in all states except Ken- 
tucky, from which the Bureau of Mines 
did not receive a report, totalled 172, or 
two more than a year ago. The increase 
was 1.2 per cent. Estimating the Sep- 
tember output at 54,029,000 tons, the fa- 
tality rate was 3.18 per million tons pro- 
duced, a decrease from the fatality rate 
of 3.62 for September during the last 
seven years. 


NINE MONTHS’ COAL OUTPUT 


COAL PRODUCTION during the first 
nine months of 1920 was 462,933,000 tons. 
an increase of 54,288,000 tons over the 
corresponding period of 1919. Exports 
totalled 30,503,066 short tons, valued at 
$230,281. Of this export tonnage, 26.387 - 
215 tons was bituminous and 4,115,857 
tons was anthracite. 
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is realized because of Linde 


HROUGH countless cen- 

turies man dreamed of 

transmuting the baser met- 
als into gold. Patiently, labori- 
ously, often consecrating their 
very lives to the work, the Al- 
chemists of old toiled on toward 
their elusive goal. 

As late as 1873 James Price, 
the last of the Alchemists, sought 
death by his own hand rather 
than acknowledge the failure of 
his experiments. 

Linde Engineers of to-day have 
made this dream of by-gone ages 
come true. 


By producing uniformly pure 
oxygen in industrial volume, they 
have made it possible for oxy- 
acetylene welders and cutters to 
reclaim thousands of tons of 
metal machinery annually—turn- 
ing base metal into gold—a saving 
in money far in excess of any 
vision of wealth dreamed of by 
ancient philosophers. 

And Linde does more than supply 
oxygen of absolutely uniform purity. 
Thanks to a chain of twenty-nine 
plants and forty-six warehouses it 
delivers Linde Oxygen when and 


where it is wanted in any volume. 


LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Balfour Building, San Francisco 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF OXYGEN IN THE WORLD 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Refini 


| BELTING SUPPLIES 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 


Irvington Smelting & 
/orks, Irvington, N. J. 


AERIAL TRAMWAYS 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


AMALGAMATORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ARMATURES 

Ca Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ARCHITECTS 

Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc. Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 North La 


Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


ASSAYERS 


Walter E. Burlingame, 1736 Law- 
rence St., Denver, Colo. 
Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 
New York. 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Ww. a Piers, 428 18th St., Denver, 

Colo.- 

Thomp Bal Co., Denver, 

Colo. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Ohio. 
Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. 


Ham- 


Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
BALANCES 
Co., Denver, 
BALL MILLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Co 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


BATTERY-CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 


General Electric Co., 


Schenectady, 


BEARINGS (Roller) 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 100 W. 
4lst St., New York, N. Y. 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Hl. 

Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, Ohio. 

Jeffery Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


| Jeffre 


| IMinois Powder Co., 


| Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 


Link-Belt Co., 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BIT SHARPENERS 
Denver Rock Drill. Mfg. Co., 


ver, Colo. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 
Atlas Powder Co., 


S. Michigan 


| CAR DUMPS 


Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. | 
910 


Den- 


Car-Du Co., 
Chicago, il. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 
Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 


Station, Pa. 
United Iron Works Co., Kansas 


City, Mo. 


& Eaui 


| CASTINGS 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. I., | 


Wilmington, Del. 
eg Powder Co., Wilmington, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
National Fuse & Powder Co., n- 
ver, Colo. 


BLOWERS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


iN. 


BOILERS 

Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co.. 
Denver, Colo. 


BOLTS (Expansion) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


BRATTICE CLOTH 


Mikesell Brothers Co., 156 N. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 


Pa. 


17th 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 


General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 


Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Hl. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 


Hendrick Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Carbondale, Penna. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


CABLES 
Guides) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lidgerwood Mfe. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


CAGES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Holmes & Bros., Robert, 
Danville, Il. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


(Connectors and 


Inc., 


| The 


Wilmington, | The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
Link. Be Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


| COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mf, 

Jeffrey Mfg. 

Link-Belt =. 
Chicago, Ill. 


COAL DRYING PLANTS 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL HANDLING MACHIN- 

ERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co.; 96 Liberty 
St., New York City 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, il. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 

<a mick Bldg.. Chicago, ni. 


. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
910 S. Michigan Ave., 


Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati, io. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co.. 
Denver, Colo. 


CEMENT CLOTH 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, St. 


uis, Oo. 


| CHAINS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohic 

Link “Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
rora, Ill. 


Au- 


CHEMICALS 

The Barrett Company, 90 West St., 
New York City. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., 100 William St., New York. 


CHEMISTS 


Beach & Co., Denver, Colo. 
Walter E. Burlingame, 1736 Law- 
rence St., Denver, Colo. 


Hunt, & Insurance 
Co., Ham- 
mond, 


St., New York City. 
Ve | Piers, 428 18th St., Denver. 


Richards, W. J., Denver, Colo. 
Western Chemical Co., Denver. 
Colo. 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
tic i Circuit 
The, Columbus, O., 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


CIVIL ENGINEERS 
Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., 
Haute, Ind. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Electrical Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


CLUTCHES 
Connellsville Mfg. 


Terre 


& Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Link- Belt Co , 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, 


COAL COMPANIES 

Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


COAL LOADING MACHINES 


Myers-Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


MINING MACHIN- 


| Nicholson, W. H., 
17th | 


ERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Hl. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL ~~ POWER 
PLAN 

Jacobsen ry Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S.. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, I. 


WASHING MACHIN- 


Deister Concentrator The, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, Il. 
Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 


Co., 


P 
rora, Ill. 


COAL WASHING PLANTS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 
& Co., Wilkes- 
rre, Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


| COILS (Choke) 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 


Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
COAL CRUSHERS 


American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellisvi le, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ul 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. 


and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
COMPANY STORES (Cou- 


pons 
Allison C 
Ind. 


Pp Co., Indi li 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
cow Electric Co., Schenectady, 


CONCENTRATORS (Mag- 
netic) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Worthington Pump & Machine 
—_ 115 Broadway, New Yor 
ty. 
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Why the 
Fort Wayne? 


HE adaptability of the Fort Wayne Electric 
Rock Drill is a constant source of enthusiastic 
comment. 
The Fort Wayne may be operated on either direct 
or alternating current. Thus it is ready for business 
wherever electric current is available. You can hook 
it onto the trolley within a few minutes after it is 
unloaded. 
As one rock man said, ‘‘We can stick it up, attach a line to the trolly, another to the rail, and go right ahead.”’ 
And the way those rotary hammers tear into the rock is a joy to see. No power wasted—just pure energy 
properly directed—1700 blows a minute—each blow 150 pounds to the square inch. 
Moving entails no expense or burden—one man can do it if necessary. ‘“For many jobs,” says a mine 
superintendent who knows, “‘we don’t even have to take the Wayne off the truck.” 
There are many other reasons why you cannot afford to get along without the Fort Wayne Electric 
Rock Drill if you have any amount of rock work to to. 


Let us tell you all about this great Drill and its work—our literature will prove in- 
teresting and instructive, and we'll gladly send it for the asking. 


ELECTRICAL HEADQUARTERS 


Union Electric Company, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BATTERIES THAT FAIL: 
Hockensmith Wheel Storage Demands 
and Mine Car Co. “The Better the Still the 


Better the Water” 


(Pittsburgh District) | Penns Station, Pa. Operated With 
Gas, Gasoline, 
Kerosene, Steam 


Manufacturers of or Electricity 
How many batter- 
Chilled Annealed ies die prematurely? 
The failure is often 
Mine Car Wheels hastened by. impure 
Self-Oiling Roller Bearing water. Iron, chio- 


rine and nitrates all 
increase local action 


Angle Bar Trucks and the deterioration 


of the elements. 


Gas Operated 
The Truck for Severe Service 


The Improved Automatic Rochlitz Water Still 
automatically supplies a stream of pure 


M distilled water 
ine C ars Production costs are a minimum. Send for 
Steel——-Composite Wood figures and testimonials. 
Standardized by several hundred mines 
“¢ With distilled water on hand you can purchase 
Aw arded Gold Medal Panama Pacific C. P. Acid and reduce it to proper battery 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels strength, thus saving transportation charges 


on carboys and water. 
Manufactured by 


‘ ong W. M. LALOR CO. 
Catalogue ““M” upon request Manhattan Bldg. Chicago, U. S. A. 


and Oiling System 
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CONCENTRATORS (Table) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Deister Concentrator Co., The, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


CONDENSERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 

mick Bidg., Chicago, Il. 
Shourds-Stoner Co., 
Haute, Ind. 


CONTRACTORS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

CONTROLLERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 


Inc., Terre 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
olumbus, io. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. 


Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IL. 
Se Aad 


Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, ill. 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 


Pa. 

Steph Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Iil. 

CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, hio. 
Lidgerwood ce Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York C 
Link-Belt Co... 910 S. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, Ill 
Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, 
CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Hl. 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ll. 


CONVEYOR MAGNETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith st., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Stenh Ad 


Step Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

CONVEYORS, PANS AND 
FLIGHTS 

Hend.ick Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Carbondale, Pa. 

CONVEYORS, SCREW 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IL. 

Steph Ad. Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Lil. 
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| CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


| COUPLINGS 


Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
rre, Pa. 


COUPONS 


| oy Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 


nd. 


CRANES 


Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CRUSHERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, ill. 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Sorp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 

American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Link-Belt Co.. 910 S. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, Il. 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


CRUSHER (Proctors) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 

American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CYANIDE 
American Cyanamid Co.. New York, 


DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, II. 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bidg., Chicago, Hl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io 


DRAG LINES 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 
ver, Colo. 


DRIFTERS, DRILL 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 


ver, Colo. 


DRILLS (Blast Hole) 
as Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
ANO. 


DRILLS, CORE 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Y 


Den- 


Den- 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Union Electric Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| DRILLS, HAMMER 


—- Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


DRILLS 
Coal) 


(Hand Operated 


| Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


| DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 
| ped Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


| DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


, Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


| DRILLS, ROCK 
| Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, 
General Electric Co., Schenectaily. 


Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


| Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

DRUMS (Magnetic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


| DRYERS, ORE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


kee, Wis. 
| DUMPERS, ROTARY 
| Car-Du & Equi e Co.. 


Chicago, Il. 
Link- Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave.. 
Chicago, Il. 


DUMP CARS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


| DYNAMITE 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington. 


Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis. Mo. 
National Fuse & Powder Co.. Den- 
ver, Colo. 


DYNAMOS 


General Electric Co., Schenecta:ly. 


N.. ¥. 
| Goodman Mfg. Co.. Forty-eighth 


and Halstead St., Chicagu. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 
Electric Co., Schenectady. 
Y 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.,. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave.. 
Chicago, Ill. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead St., Chicago, 
il 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


| Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
house Elec 


| ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies 17th 
and Cambria Sts. Phila... 


Westin; fg. Co., 
ttsburgh, Pa. 
ELECTRO MAGNETIC SEP- 
ARATORS 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith ‘Stal Milwaukee, Wis. 
ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.,. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 


cora, Ill. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago. It. 
Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 


Step 
rora, Ill. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave.. 


Step Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 
ELIMINATORS 
Nicholson, W. H. & Co. Wilkes- 
rre, Pa. 
ENGINES 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp... 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mi!lwau- 
kee 

Mine’ Equipment & Supply Co.. 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 


—— Mfg. & Mine Supply 
., Connellsville, Pa. 


ENGINES, OIL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 


ENGINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ENGINEERS 


1. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 


Co., Milwau- 


Insurance 


ndiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

L.ink-Belt Co., 910 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


EXPANSION JOINTS 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IL. 


EXPLOSIVES 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 
De 


McCor- 


tlercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


IHinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


wore. 


| 
_ 
/ 
| 
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FILL THE VACANCY 


Better men, because we 
have records of several 
thousand from which to 
choose and have thor- 
oughly investigated their 
records and references. 


Business Mens 


Clearing House 
Chamber Bldg: Denver- | 


Automatic Reclosing 
Circuit Breaker 


The Circuit Breaker with Brains 


KNOWS 


NOT ONLY WHEN 
TO OPEN 


BUT ALSO 
WHEN TO 
RECLOSE 
AND DOES IT 
AUTOMATICALLY 


For the sake of complete protec- | 
tion to your apparatus and service 


Let’s Get Acquainted 


The Automatic Reclosing 


Circuit Breaker Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


FULL AUTOMATIC BREAKERS 


Complete control of the O-B Resistance Type Arc 
Welder is centered in the operator's hand 


O-B ARC WELD BOND 
Quick and Safe 


On the O-B Resistance Welder is a 
safety control panel that does nearly 
the work of an extra man. 

The operator has such thorough 
command of the machine that the 
work progresses quickly and with 
safety. 


Send for ‘‘Electric Arc Weld Bonding”’ 


THE OHIO. BRASS COMPANY 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 


The Company 
LIMITED 


Manufacturers of 


FLOTATION OILS 
and Reagents 


ON’T depend on laboratory tests of 
Flotation Oils to show which oil 
gives best results under mi// conditions. 


Better make doubly sure—Make your 
test with barrel samples of Barrett 
Oils, right in your mill. 


Our Flotation Department is always 
at your service—ready to cooperate in 
providing the right oil for your job. 


Write for free booklet giving valuable information on 
Flotation Oils and Reagents 


17 Battery Place 


Salt Lake City 
New York City 


<> Utah 


| 
aN | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| ll | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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FANS, VENTILATING 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec., & Mfg. Co., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FEEDERS, ORE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, in. 
teph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. 


FILTERS (Water) 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


FILTER CLOTH (Metallic) 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, St. 
Louis, Mo 


FITTINGS (Ground) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa 


FITTINGS PIPE (Malleable 
and Cast Iron) 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FLOTATION OILS 


The Barrett ies ., 17 Battery Place, 
New York Cit 

General Naval a Co., 90 West 
St., New York City. 


FLOW METERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 


FORGINGS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


17th 


Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 


W. Erie St.. Chicago, Ill. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co.. 
Denver, Colo. 

FORGED STEEL BALLS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, 

FRAMES 


Co., Hibernian 
ldg., Cos Angeles, Calif. 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

GASKETS 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 
St., Chicago, Ill 

GEARS 


Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
_and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


156 N. La Salle 


ady, 
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| GREASES 
| Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio. 


| GRINDING BALLS 


| Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


| HANGERS (Insulated Trol- 
ley) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HANGERS (Sanitary Clothes) 
James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


HAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa 

Electric Ca:, Schenectady, 

Ohio Bus Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HIGH INTENSITY MAG- 
NETS 


17th 


17th 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

HOISTS, ELECTRIC 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 


100 


| Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


| Lidgerweod Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 


New York City. 


Link-Belt Co., 9108. Michigan Ave.. 


Chicago, 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 
Wellman-Seaver Morgan Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
= 115 Broadway, New York 
ity 


| HOISTS, PORTABLE 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, III. 

Lidgerwood Mf, 8. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City 

Link-Belt Co., 910. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, I 
t Ad. Mfg. Co., Au- 


P 
rora, Ill. 


HOISTS, STEAM 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Wis 

Pn Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 

Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 

nver, Colo. 

United lron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

= Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 

a. 


HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Electric Co. 9 
N. Y. 
Jeff: Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, lil. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERAL SHEET AND 
LIGHT STRUCTURAL 
WORK 

Hendrick Mfg. Co.,Carbondale, Pa. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


H Robert & Bros., 
Danville, Ill. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


HOISTING ROPES 


Cennellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville. Pa. 


Inc., 


HOSE, AIR 

Goodrich Co., The B. F.. Akron, 
Ohio. 

United States Rubber Co., New 
York City. 

HOSE (Rubber) 

ae. Co., The B. F., Akron, 

United States Rubber Co.. New 


York City. 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. Wis. 
Worthington Pump & Machiner 
—— 115 Broadway, New York 
ty 


| INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 
Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., 
Haute, Ind. 


INSTRUMENTS, ELEC- 
TRICAL 


Terre 


oa Electric Co., Schenectady, | 
N. Y. 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 


Electric Railway Equipment Co.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. aaa, 
t 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle | 


St., Chicago, Il. 
INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 


Electric Service Supplies Co,, 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila.. Pa 


— Electric Co., Schenectady, | 
We 
| Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 


St., Chicago, Hl. 


| INSULATORS, FEEDER 


WIRE 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
A 


Obio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Westinghouse Elec. & 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
INSULATORS, SECTION 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mfg. Co., 


Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th | 


and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa 
General Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa 
Electric Ce., Schenectady, 
Ee 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATED WIRE AND 
CABLE 
American Steel & Wire Co., 


cago, Ill. 
Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N. J. 


Chi- 


JACKS 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Il. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


JIGS 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


JOINTS 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


KILNS (Rotary) 
Allis-Chalmers fg. Co., Milwau- 
ce, Wis. 


Vth 


KILNS (Rotary Ore Nodul- 
izers) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Co., 


| General Electric Co., 
N.Y 


Westinghouse Elec. 


| Mancha Storage 


LAMPS (Carbon) 
Electric Co., Schenectady. 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady. 


house Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
ittsburgh, Pa. 


LEATHER BELTING 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, II. 


| LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 


Specialties) 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa 


LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

fg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link At Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave.. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


LOADING MACHINES 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Myers-Whaley Company, Knuxville. 
‘enn. 


LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


Schenectady, 


Goodman M‘g. Co., Chicago, Hl. 

Ironton Co., Ironton, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mancha Storage Battery Loco- 
motive Co., St. Louis. Mo. 

Mfg. Co., 


McCor- 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co.. 
Denver, Colo. 
= Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK RAIL 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 
LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 


Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


ee Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Loco- 
motive Co., St. Louis, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LUBRICATORS 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio. 


MAGNETIC CONCENTRA- 
TORS 

D'ngs Magnetic Separator Co., 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETIC DRUMS 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETS (High Intensity) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETIC PULLEYS 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETS (Electro) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


100 


100 


100 


100 


5 
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HOOKS SOCKETS CLIPS WELDING WIRE STRAND WIRE ROPE SLINGS WRENCHES 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Southwestern Engineering ENTR A | 
C 
MINE TRACK EQUIPMENT 


Engineers and Manufacturers : 


ial 


K & K FLOTATION MACHINE 

Efficient, large capacity, relatively / 
less floor space and power. Need Is SW 

HAMILL ORE FEEDERS the gauge of your track and weight of rail you are 

Absolutely automatic. using. Any quotation we submit will not entail any 

oblibgation on your part to buy—But—perhaps we 

MacCAMY INTERCOOLERS can open your eyes along the line of prices for track 


equipment. 


It will pay you to establish a connection with us 
when you are in the mar 


Will increase the efficiency of your 
air compressor. 


The above are worthy of investiga- 
tion. Let us tell you more. We will 


Call 
be pleased with the opportunity. “Central” 
and ask 
for 
Flotation and Concentration Ore 
Testing Laboratory 
eit THE CENTRAL FROG & SWITCH CO. . 
Los Angeles, Calif., U. S. A. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Frogs Switches Crossings {Room Turnouts Switch Stands 
Services: . Services: 
derground. 
Appraisals and Valuations, ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 
Technical Examinations and 
Reports. Formerly Shourds-McCormick Co. _ Land Drainage. 
Steel and Wood, and School Buildings. 
their complete HARRIS TRUST BLDG. Heating and Ventilation 
Mechanical and Electrical 111-117 West Monroe Street of Buildings. 
Equipment. CHICAGO, III. Churches, Residences, 


Mine Buildings, Power Plants, Asartment-houses 
Industrial Housing. 


Municipal and Private TRIBUNE BLDG. Hospitals 


Water and Sewerage Sys- 721-752 Wabash Avenue Landscape Designing. 
tems, Sewage Disposal TERRE HAUTE, IND. Parks, Boulevards and 
Plants. 


Private Estates. 


ROEBLING WIRE ROPE 
Me) ROEBLING WIRE ROPE 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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MAGNETS 
Special) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 

Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MATS AND MATTING 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


Shourds-Stoner Co., 
Haute, Ind. 


MICA 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


MILLS, BALL 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


MILLS, STAMP 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Wellman-Lewis Co.. Hibernian 
Bidg.. Los Angeles. Calif. 


MINE COCKS 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


(Standard and 


Inc., Terre 


156 N. La Salle 


io. 
Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co., St. 


Louis, Mo. 
MINE RESCUE APPARATUS 


Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


MINING ENGINEERS 

Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., 
Haute. Ind. 

MINING MACHINES 


Geodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead St., Chicago, 


Terre 


MINING MACHINES CHAIN 
AND PUNCHER 


Geodman Mfg. Co.. Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 
Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Geodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Hl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING MACHINERY 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St.. Chicago, Il. 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Co., 


Colo 
Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co., St. 
is, Mo. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co.. 
Denver, Colo. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINERAL MAGNETIC SEP- 
ARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MINE SIGNALS 

American Mine Door Co., 
Dhio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

MINE SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Canton, 


lith 
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MINING EQUIPMENT 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co,, Milwau- 


ee, is. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 


an 115 Broadway, New York 

MOTOR CONTROL APPA- 
RATUS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


MOTORS 


Cae Electric Co., Schenectady, 


eames Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIL. 
Westinghouse Elec. Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NODULIZERS, ORE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 


OILS, FLOTATION, CREO- 
SOTE 
— Company, New York 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio. 

The Crane Co., 838 5S. ichigan 
Ave.. Chicago, 


ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Il. 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


Phelps-Dodge Corporation, New 
York City. 

ORE CRUSHERS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

ORE FEEDERS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co.. 
Denver. Colo. 

ORE SAMPLERS 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 


mond, Ind. 
Ledoux & Co., 
New York. 
ORE SEPARATORS 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
OXYGEN BREATHING AP- 
PARATUS 


Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
PACKING 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PERFORATED METALS 


Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Inc., 99 John St., 


ll. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 


Atlas Powder Co., W 
~ Pont Powder Co., The E 
Wilmington, Del. 
Giant Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington. 
Del. 


Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


PICKING TABLES 

Willis E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bidg., Chicago, II. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


PIPE BENDS 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


PIPE, CAST IRON 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


McCor- 


Connellsville Mfg. 


| PIPE COVERINGS 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 
St., Chicago, Il. 


PIPE (Wood) 


Mfg. & Mine Supply 
-» Connellsville, Pa. 


POWDER, BLASTING 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du_ Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Giant Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

— Powder Co., Wilmington. 


156 N. La Salle 


De’ 
Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
National Fuse & Powder Co. .. Den- 
ver, Colo. 


POWER SHOVELS 


Myers- Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee. Wis. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 


PROSPECTING DRILLS 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


PULLEYS (Magnetic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 

American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— 115 Broadway, New York 
tity. 


PUMPS, MILL 


The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


PUMPS, MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 

—— Iron Works, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
—- 115 Broadway. New York 
lity. 


PUMPS (Electric) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa. 
The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 


PUMPS, POWER 

& Mine Supply 
4o., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 

Electric Co., Schenectady. 


PUMPS, STEAM 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


RAIL BONDS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Comet Electric Co.. Schenectady, 
N 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Co., 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago. Ul. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Flectric Co., Schenectady, 


17th 


> 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


RESPIRATORS 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., 
Ohio. 


Akron, 


ROCK CRUSHERS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

RECEIVER SEPARATORS 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ul. 


ROCK DRILLS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 
ver, Colo. 

General Electric Co., 
N. 


Den- 


Scheneetady, 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


Hyatt Roller Co., 
tist St., New York, 


ROLLING MILL 
ERY 


100 W 


MACHIN- 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 
Roebling Sons, John A., 


Trenton, 


ROPE, WIRE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

James H. Channon Mfz. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


ROTARY DUMPS 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Il. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, Ul. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Stonehouse Steel Sign Co., 9th and 
Larimer Sts., Denver, Colo. 


SAFETY MAGNETS 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co.. 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 
Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 
Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 
York. 


SAW RIGS 


Electric Service Supplies Co.. l7th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


l7th 


Ham- 


SCREENS 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bidg., Chicago, Il. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 
Louis, Mo. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, U1. 


SCREENS (Gravity) 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ul. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
rora, Ill. 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Cc Perforating _Co., Chicago, 


The, St. 


MeCor- 


Ce., Au- 


Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robert, 
Danville, Il. 

Jeffery Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth{St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ul. 
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The 
Streeter-Amet 


Weight Recorder 


Gives an accurate automatic 
printed weight of each tipple 
car as it passes over the scale 
platform. 


By substituting this mechan- 
ical accuracy for human falli- 
bility the cost of weighing 
and the chance of errors in 
tipple weights are both mate- 
rially reduced. 


Complete Descriptive Bulletin 
on Request 


Streeter- Amet Weighing 
and Recording Co. 


4101 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Marcus Patent RS 
Coal 


Engineers and Contractors for 


Complete Coal Mining Plants Coal Washing Plants 
Marcus Patent Picking Table Coal Storage Plants 
Scre.n Coal Mine Power Plants 


Coal Re-screening Plants Sand Drying Plants 
“Rands” Shak>r Leading Booms Rotary Dumps 
Lecomotive Coaling Stations Coal Tipples 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: McCORMICK BUILDING 


Are successfully handling a large number 
of complex ores today. We would be in- 
terested in testing a sample of your ore. 
ings high-tensity Magnetic Separators 
may have an important place on your flow 


sheet, simplify your process, or give better 
extraction. Why not investigate the possi- 


bility? Write today. 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 


HOME OFFICE AND WORKS 
100 Smith Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
ab W YORK, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
DENVER, 1s California Street 


+,4 } 
BRANCHES ) DETROIT, 18 Columbia Street, West 
RICHMOND, VA., #05 Feurth Avenue. 


M-S-A Carbon 


Detector 


In the mine, quicker warn- 
ing means better protection. 
Ten seconds flat with this 
dependable Dector gives you 
positive information. 


Just Squeeze the Bulb-- 
then read the scale 


So simple any one can use it. In use by the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines, many leading industries, and by the largest coal and 
metal mines. Send today for descriptive folder. 


Immediate shipment 


Mine Safety Appliances Company 
Chamber of Commerce Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Commerce Bld 808 Pest St., 68 Market St., 
PITTSBURG, KAN. SEATTLE, WASH. SAN vaantiien, CALIF. 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


read St., 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


First National Bank Bidg., $2 Fulten St., 4236 King St., 
BENTON, ILL. NEW YORK, N. ¥. DENVER, coL 
403 Menadnock Block, 

CHICAGO, ILL. WILKES BARRE, Pa. BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 


‘Everything for Mine and Industrial Safety”’ 


4 : 
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SCREENS, REVOLVING 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 


SCREENS, ROLLED SLOT 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


SEPARATORS (Electro Mag- 
netic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SEPARATORS (Magnetic, 
Wet) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SEPARATORS (Steam) 


Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


SEPARATORS (Steam & Oil) 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOVELS 
Myers-Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
‘enn. 

SHOVELS (Steam, Gas and 
Electric) 

Myers- Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

SIGNS 


Stonehouse Steel Sign Co., 9th and 
Larimer Sts., Denver, Colo. 


SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


SIGNALS 


Stonehouse Steel Sign Co., 9th and 
Larimer Sts., Denver, Colo. 


SIGNAL SETS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 
= Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


SKIPS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


SMELTERS 

Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, Hl. 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


SPELTER 


Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, Hl. 


SPLICE, CABLE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SPLICE, INSULATOR 
we Mine Door Co., Canton. 
io. 
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SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
—— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

SPOUTS (Magnetic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


STEEL (Mining) 
Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


STEEL, REINFORCING 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Yhio. 


STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 
oe Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, 
N. J. 


STORAGE BATTERIES, LO- 
COMOTIVES 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mancha Storage Locomotive Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


STORES (Company Coupons) 


Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL AND 
IRON 


Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


SURVEYORS 


Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 

Electric Co., Schenectady. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. ¥. 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| TIPPLES 
| Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 


quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill 


McCor- 


TIPPLE DESIGNERS 


| Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 


mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 
be E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 


io. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 


Step 
rora. 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 
ET: 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 
West Rail Co., 


Hunting- 
ton, W. Va 


TRANSFORMERS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 
oa Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRAPS 


Nicholson & Co., W. 


H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


TROLLEY FROGS 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns- 
town, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. 


TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio , Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Il. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa 

Electric Co., Schenectady. 


% A 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Electric Railway Equipment Co.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa 

— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRUCKS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


TURBINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chambers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 
Co Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNIONS 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

VALVES 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 


and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


VULCANIZED FIBRE 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Hl. 

WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WASHERIES 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 
oberts & Schaefer Co., -McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 

WEIGHERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 


Ledoux & Co., Inc., New York. 


WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


WET MAGNETIC SEPARA- 
TORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
WIRE AND CABLE 


Americal Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 
— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Roebling Sons, The John A.. 
Trenton, 

United States Rubber Co., New 
York City. 


WIRE CLOTH 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, St. 
uis, 
WIRE ROPE AND FITTINGS 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 


WORMS (Worm Wheel and 
Racks) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa 


ZINC (Rolled Sheets and 
Strips) 
Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, Il. 


WE- Fu- GO AND E 


. SCAIFE & SONS 


PURIFICATION 


SYSTEMS 


SOFTENING & FILTRATION 


FOR BOILER FEEO AND 


ALL 


CO 


INDUSTRIAL USES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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American Ring 


Coal 


Produces 350 tons automatic stoker coal from R. 
of M. per hour, averaging only 65 H. P. 


The Ring is the “Why” 


American Pulverizer Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MYERS-WHALEY 
SHOVELING MACHINES 


do the work of 15 to 20 men—load 
200 to 300 tons per 8-hour shift- 

Myers-W haley 
Machines are operating in all kinds 
of mines—stoping, tunneling and 
development - 


and save money. 


it’s the modern 
method of mining. Write for 


details. 


MYERS-WHALEY COMPANY 


KNOXVILLE, TENN 


0% MORE CAKE 


American Filters give 50 per cent. more cake per 
unit of filter area when running at the same speed 
and vacuum as another type of vacuum filter in 
wide use today. 


This is the usual American performance. 


AMERICANS FOR GREATER 
ECONOMY 


Write for bulletin, find out why Americans excel 
and let our engineers help to solve your problem. 


UNITED FILTERS CORPORATION 


Kelly and Sweetland Pressure Filters. Ameri- 
can Continuous Filters. Sweetland’s Patent 
Metallic Filter Cloth. United Filter Presses 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Salt Lake City. Los Angeles. San Francisco. Chicago. 
Cable Address: 
Codes: Western Union Five Letter 


| The Ca 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 


Mine Supply Company 


Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


ge, Hoist and Fan Builders 


| 
a 
| vey & 
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To Our Members: 


VALUE of advertising is meas- 
ured by the result it produces. 


The advertisers in THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL are concerns 
of the highest standing. We, as an 
organization, are willing to endorse their 
products. 


They have a double purpose in advertis- 
ing in THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL. First: They believe that 
the best results can be obtained by 
presenting their product directly to 
the men who purchase equipment. 
Second: They realize that the work be- 
ing done by The American Mining Con- 
gress is important to them as well as to 
the operator. 


Their advertisements are appearing reg- 
ularly in the JOURNAL. The equip- 
ment they produce warrants your in- 
vestigation if you are in the market for 
their products. Give them an oppor: 
tunity to bid upon your requirements. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
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The Indiana Laboratories Co. 
Incorporated 
Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 


Representatives 


Hammond, Ind. 


R. G. READ COMPANY 


Engineers and Contractors 


Coal Tipples and Complete Plants for 
Handling Coal and Coke, Including 
Steel and Concrete Structures, De- 
signed, Furnished and Erected. 


FISHER BUILDING CHICAGO 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 

Penna. 


Wilkes-Barre, 


UNION ASSAY OFFICE, Inc. 


Assayers and Chemists 


Box 1446 Salt Lake City 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


HOFFMAN BROS. 
SUTAWNEY 


(Our_Speetalty: Lands 
us 
Up-To-Date Equipments. Drill Runners. Inquiries 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 


Chicago Perforating Ce. 

2443 24th Place 
| Tel. Canal 1489 CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEACH & COMPANY 


ORE SAMPLERS AND SHIPPERS’ 
AGENTS 


Supervise weighing and sampling of ore ship- 
ments to smelters 


Main Office: 204 Boston Bldg., Denver, Col. 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
Attorney-at-Law 
Patents 
S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy 


16 years in the examining corps of the 
U. S. Patent Office 


OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


B. 


WALTER E, BURLINGAME 
CHEMIST, ASSAYER AND METAL- 
LURGIST 
Ore Shippers’ Agent Ore Testing 
1736 LAWRENCE ST. DENVER, COLO. 
Established 1866 


ALONZO F. BARDWELL 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
Ore Shippers’ Agent 
158 South West Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah 


GOODSELL SPECIALTY CO. (Not Inc.) 
srokers and Manufacturers 
METALLIC and FIBROUS PACKINGS 
MILL and MINE SUPPLIES - - BABBITS 
Manufacturers’ Agents Expert Advisers 
118 North La Salle St., Chicago, III. 

B. W. GOODSELL, Proprietor 

QUOTATIONS 


SEELEY W. MUDD 
Mining Engineer 
1208 Hollingsworth Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Code: Bedford McNeill 


H. F. RANDOLPH 
ELECTRICAL MINING ENGINEER 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


W. L. PIERS 
Assayer and Chemist 
Rare Metals and Analyses 
428 Eighteenth St. Denver, Colo. 
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ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Pipe Coverings, Vulcanized Fibre, Sheets, Tubes and Rods, Mica Insulations 


BRATTICE CLOTHS: Jutex—Non-Inflammable. Pylox-—Waterproof and 
Non-Inflammable Jute. Dutex—Duck, Non-Inflammable and Waterproof. 
Bratex—Duck, Non-Inflammable. Biack Jack Waterproof. Old Sail Cloth 


 MIKESELL BROTHERS COMPANY 


156-178 North LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


Coupon Books 


for 
Mine Commissaries 


AUTOMATIC Mini DOOR 


American Mine 
Doors 


SAFETY 
COMBINE ECONOM Y 
EFFICIENCY 


Has no objectionable features 


Sure to please The best method of handling sales. 
Can be rented or bought They save time and money—Stop 
Rental price saved ma few days leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 


Purchase price saved in a few months : 
a quarter century. 
Ask us to send full information. Men- 


tion if Member of Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 


For Prices, Samples and Catalogues, Write 


Allison Coupon Company 


Canton, Ohio INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA, U.S. A. 


— 


lo insure uninterrupted service 
from your trolley lines, use 


‘Mlreco” 


line material 


“Sure Grip” Clamp boc 
Catalogue on request 
Combinstion Mine Hange 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., cinciNNaTI, O10 
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COAL 


American industries are today almost wholly dependent upon 
the Coal Mining Industry. 

Perhaps there is no question before the American people 
which more vitally affects each individual than that 
of Coal. 

As a war necessity Congress nationalized our transportation 
system. The result is a deficit that is appalling, and 
is one which means dollars in taxation to the people of 
the country. 

There are a few who would nationalize our coal mines. 
These few are busy spreading their propaganda. 

The great mass of American people is guided in its thinking 
by the genius who attracts their eyes with statements 
that are extravagant and founded but on half a truth. 

They do not stop to analyze these facts: 

Coal is the essentia! in modern industrial life. 
Coal is the basic American industry. 
Coal is the basis of 1500 branches of industry. 

National control necessarily means political control. 

If the coal mines are nationalized the bolshevist element 
could completely demoralize these 1500 American indus- 
tries, with their strike system, and the great unpro- 
tected public would be at the mercy of the few who are 
in power. 


The American Mining Congress 


is alive to the great questions that are today facing coal oper- 
ators. Are you familiar with its position upon this vital sub- 
ject? Do you know what it is doing to help meet the situation? 


ADDRESS: 
Washington Headquarters, Munsey Building 


For Information 


| 
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NEW YORK 


BUFFALO 


Bertha Coal Company 


General Offices: 


Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh 


LEVELAND 


We make “Diamond” brand 


Forged Steel Balls for Ball Mills 


If you want the most serviceable 
ball made, get in touch with us 


The Mine Epuipment & Supply Co. 
FOSTER BUILDING DENVER, COLO. 


Perforated Metal Screens 
ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


Conveyor 
Flights and 
Trough 


General Sheet 
and Light 
Structural Work 


Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 


DETROIT 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
Peru, Illinois 
Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass Spelter, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of Zinc in Sheets 
Plates and Strips 


Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers’, engrav- 
ers’ and lithographers’ plates. Paper and card 
makers’ sheets. 


W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 
203 Broadway 
Tel. Cortland 1981 


New York 
Balances and 


Weights 


for Scientific Purposes 


Made by 


Thompson Balance Company 
DENVER COLORADO 


Sold by 


CLINCHFIELD COAL COMPANY, Spartanburg, S. C. 


“Clinchfield” 


Mined by 
CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION, Dante, Va. 
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| Ledoux & Company, Inc. | 


NEW YORK 


SAMPLE AND ASSAY ORES AND 
METALS 


Having representatives at buyers’ works 
we receive, weigh, sample and assay con- 
signments representing the sellers in all 


transactions. We are not dealers or 
refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


Robert W. Hunt 


Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Hallsted 


D. W. McNaugher 
ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and 
Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange 
Chicago 


Mining Engineers and Chemists 
Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture 


Manufacturers of 


“National” Brands 
Safety Fuse 


For use in all mining, quarry 
and agricultural blasting 


The 


NATIONAL FUSE & 
POWDER COMPANY 


Office and Factory 


DENVER COLORADO 


A Quarter Century 
Experience Building 


ZINC 
COAL and LEAD 
Mine Equipment 


enables us to offer you some- 
thing money cannot buy—a 
reputation for good goods, 
honest service, and fair prices 


Our Line is Complete 
Detailed Catalog on Request 


UNITED IRON WORKS, Inc. 


General Offices: KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SERV'CE 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET - - NEW YORK 


Copper 


“Ee * @* “FB. Co." 
Electrolytic Casting 


NEWYORK QUALITY= 


CHICAGO 
Boston CINCINNATI 
LONDON 
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PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
P.C.C. & St. L.R. R. 


PIG LEAD 


WE BUY NUGGETS 
GOLD DUST OR ORES 


We have had so many occasions to buy ores, concentrates, 
amalgam, bullion or nuggets, containing gold, silver or plat- 
inum, that we are now purchasing this material in both small 
and large quantities. Ship them to us, by mail or express. We 
will send you by return mail the highest market value in spot 
cash, and will return your goods within ten days if you are not 
satisfied with the amount we send you. Small shippers given 
the same prompt, careful attention as large shippers. Nothing 
is too small or too large for us to handle. We buy anything 
containing gold, silver or platinum. Bank references. 


THE OHIO SMELTING & 
REFINING CO. 


214 Lennox Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


BRATTICE CLOTH 
Jute Duck 


Non-inflammable and Waterproof 


ELECTRICAL MATERIAL CO. 


618 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


THE 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 


Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 


12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 lbs. per yd. 


Mills and General Offices 


HUNTINGTON 
W. Virginia 


Don’t Trust to blind 
Luck. Use _ discretion, 
post unmistakable SIGNS 
of Danger and Caution. 

Create a SAFETY AT- 
MOSPHERE — educate 
your employee and public 
in Safety. 

Reduce Compensation and Public Lia- 
bility Premiums and increase efficiency 
by posting and using 

ACCIDENT PREVENTION SIGNS AND TAGS 


The Stonehouse Steel Sign Co. Denver 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 
Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 


Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 
IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting 
Company 


DIAMOND DRILL 
CONTRACTORS 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 
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THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY.. Inc. 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
. 1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P.M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Anthracite COAL Bituminous 


ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 


Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 
Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 


Pardee Bros. & Co. — Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 


Smithing—1! 1-4 in. screened 


Fairmont — Quemahoning Indiana County 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 
Branch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Miners For Over 
and a 
Shippers Century 
1820 ANTHRACITE 1921 


“The Best Since 1820” 


137 CHESTNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Stonega Cuke: & Coal Inc. 


Miners and Shippers 


of the Celebrated 


Roda and Stonega Coal 


OFFICES: 
LAND TITLE BUILDING, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. BIG STONE GAP, VA. 
Shipping Piers at Charleston, S. C. 


BUNKERING AGENTS: WM. JOHNSON & CO., CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Cable Address “Stonega”’ 
EUROPEAN BUNKERING AGENTS 
HULL, BLYTH & CO., LTD., LLOYD’S AVE., LONDON, ENGLAND. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


If You Have 


Business in Washington with any of the government 
departments, the American Mining Congress will be 
glad to serve its active members without charge, in 
any way consistent with its purposes, either in obtain- 
ing information, securing public documents, in advising 
as to the progress of legislation or in the consideration 
of complaints. 


The American Mining Congress is an organization of 
service. Write us how we may serve you. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association sup- 
ported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—tThe protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry. 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of diputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by the 
wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible’ way 


those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers and 
loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application blank 
will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neighbor who 
would join this movement. Mail application to 


The American Mining Congress 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $25.00 membership fees and dues for one year. 
(¢2.00°0f which is des'gnated as subscription to the Mining Congress Journal) 


Name 
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A Few of the Specialties that We Manufacture 


Anything That is Made of Leather 


| While we are perhaps better known as manufacturers of leather belting, due 
‘| to the popularity of our Reliance, Sea Lion and White Strip brands, we have been 
| for years large manufacturers of leather specialties. Our Leather Specialty Depart- 
ment has every facility for producing any quantity of any leather specialty quickly and 
t economically. This department is well organized, has the latest labor-saving devices 
| and has been planned and_laid"out for large production. 
" All Chicago Belting special products run uniform in quality and are exactly as represented. 
: This Company stands squarely behind all of its products and insists that each individual order shall 
be executed so as to merit the confidence and good will of the buyer. Manufacturers who buy 
leather packings and special sizes and shapes of leather, or who require any leather products made to 


their order are invited to send us their specifications or samples and secure our prices. Whenever it is 
desired, samples will be submitted with our quotations. 


° @Y INVITATION 
; a Send for our new Catalog of Leather Specialties 2 
C ica oBeltin NY | 
New York Manufacturers of NEw ORLEANS | 
ie PITTSBURG Los ANGELES = 
| wow yout CLEVELAND 102 NortrH GREEN 2 
ROCKFO PORTLAN = 
= 
| 
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Vine 


Ventilation 


Our latest 80-page Catalog No. 280 on If, however, you desire the services of our 
Mine Ventilation contains Data, Infor- expert Engineers they will gladly assist 
mation and Illustrations of actual instal- you in the selection of the proper size and 
lations, etc., which will enable you to arrangement of ‘Jeffrey Stepped Multi- 
solve any Mine Fan Problems. Bladed Fan’”’ for your requirements. 


Your interests can be best served by a concern whose fans are designed for 
one purpose only, “the Ventilation of Mines.”’ 


Write Today for Your Copy of Our New Catalog—-giving many 
Reasons Why Jeffrey Fans Are Selected by Leading Coal Operators 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 North Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES 


New York Boston Charleston, W. Va. Detroit Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh 
Chicago St. Louis Dallas Buffalo Cleveland Birmingham Milwaukee Montreal 


Denver Office: First National Bank Building Los Angeles, Herman W. Hellman Building 


(Leaders in the Manufacture of Coal Mining Machinery Equipment) 


RANSDELL INCORPORATED, PRINTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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